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bl Nb. Population in 1763 [ſn 1990-7. Increaſe [Decreaſe 
1 Halkirk, - 3075] 3180 105 — 
2 Falkirk, 3937 920 4088. —— 
3 Rorburgh, - 7844 840 56 — 
4 Aberdeen *, 1543324493 90660 —— 
5 Alneſs, 5 1090] 1121 | 3114 — 
6 Stortioway, 1812] 2639 827 — 
7 Barvas, = 1995 | 2006 1] — 
8 Lochs, 1267] 1768 5011 —— 
K W 1312] 1898 | 586 — 
Rhynie and "Effie, 836 68 155 

11 Aboyne and Glen | | 
tanar, - 1695 1050 —— | 645 
12 Boyndie, = 994 1260 266 | — 
13 South Knapdale, I292| 1524 232] — 
14 Kainclaven, 993 1150 157 —— 
15 Bendothy, 5 1293]. 878 | — 425 
16 Tannadice, 1491 14911 — — 
17 Rothiemay, 11900 1125 | — 65 
18 Orphir, - 855] 826 | — 29 
Carried over, | 41339] 55950 15920 1309 


* In the APPENDIX there is additional communication re- 


ſpecting the Town of Aberdeen. 


+ Stated at the ſame number as in 1755, no return of the 


population having been given in, in conſequence of the living 


being vacant, though probably increaſed. 
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No. Name. Population in 1755. 


Brought over, 
19 Kilmany, - 
20 Dunning, - 
21 Tundergarih, 
22 Annan, * 
23 Tarbolton, 
24 Longforgan, 
25 Madderty, = 
26 Minto, = 
<; 27 Collington, 
28 Innerleithen, 
29 Glenbucket, 
30 Yetholm, -< 
31 Auldearn, -- 
32 Killean and Kil- 
chenzie, 


Total, 
Population in 175 5, 


Increaſe in 1790-9), 
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In 1790-7. Gs 
41339 55950 159 20 1309 
785 869 834 — 
1491 1600 1090 —— 
625 $510 [ — 115 
1498 2500 | 1002 —— 
1365| 1200 | — 165 
1285 1526 241| —— 
+ yg61: 6zt | —+—]. x65 
396] 513 [ 227] —— 
792] 1395 | 603] —- 
———R 
439] 449 - woe 
699 976 M 
1951] 1406 | — 545 
2391| 1917 | ——| 480 
56402 | 71996 | 18373] 2779 
| 56402 | 2779 
15594 [155941 
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PART XIX. 


NUMBER I. 
PARISH OF HALKIRK, 


(County oF. CarTHNEss, SYNOD or CAITHNESS AND 
SUTHERLAND, PRESBYTERY OF CAITHNESS). 


By the Rev. Mr Joun Cameron, Miniſter. 


Preliminary Obſervations. 


Tun tract of ground, which is now called by the gene- 
| ral name of the pariſh of Halkirk, conſiſted formerly 

of two pariſhes, viz. of Skinnet and Halkirk, At what 
particular period they were united I have not yet been 
able to learn, but J have reaſon to ſuſpe& that their union 
took place ſome time after the Reformation. Nay, cir- 
cumſtances make it very probable, that the part of which 
the pariſh of Halkirk conſiſted, when 1 it was erected into a 
Vol. XIX. A ſtated 
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ſtated pariſh, was no pariſh at all before the Reformation ;- 
but that the other part, which was called the pariſh of 
Skinnet, was a ſtated pariſh of very early date before that 
period. Halkirk, by all I can learn or conjecture, was 
originally no more than a chaplainry, occupied by the Bi- 
ſhop's chaplain, who alſo ſerved the great family, that had 
one of its ſeats at Brawell, a place very near the chapel, in- 
that capacity. Here alſo the Biſhop had one of his feats, 
within a very few yards of the preſent: manſe. It was 
here, as I have it from report, that the Biſhop, whoſe name 
I do not recollect, was aſſaſſinated in a moſt ſhameful, cruel, 
and barbarous manner, by a ſet of ruffians from Harpſdale, . 
a place belonging to the chaplaiary. Theſe ſavages were 
called the ſons of John of Harpſdale, whom the then Earl- 
of Caithneſs ſuborned, as inſtruments very fit for the exe- 
cution of that alarming and horrid deed. The reafon why: 
the Earl formed and executed this atrocious deſign was, as 
it is reported, to be revenged of the Biſhop for aſſeſſing his 
lands in the chaplainry with an addition to the chaplain's 
living. This augmentation being very diſagreeable to the 
Earl, and of courſe to his tenants, rouſed theirireſentment, . 
and precipitated-them into this ſhocking deed. A moſt-ex- 
emplary and extraordinary puniſhment was inflicted on the 
inſtigators and perpetrators of this murder, at the inſtance, 
and by the ſpecial direction of King Alexander II. who, to 
his great credit and honour, exerted himſelf in a remark- 
able manner, in the diſcovery, condemnation, and pu- 
niſhment of theſe preſumptuous culprits. What is record- 
ed in hiſtory concerning this affair, ſeems to corroborate 
what I have from report; and from the concurrent teſti- 
mony of both, there 1s reaſon to believe, that this - was the 
nobleſt and moſt diſtinguiſhing action of that King's life. 
But to return to the hiſtory of the pariſhes ;— 


Origin 
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Origin of the Namen. The ſpot where the chapel for- 
merly ſtood, and where now the kirk of the two united 
pariſhes ſtands, is a ſmall round hill, in the middle of a 
large extenſive plain. From this ſpot, as the centre, there 
is a very gentle riſe, almoſt in every direction, to the ſur- 


rounding hills. From this circumſtance, it is more than 


probable, the pariſh deri ves its name; for the riſing ground 
whereon the kirk ſtands is called Tore Harlogan, and the 


kirk, Teaumpul Harlogan, and ſo retain the original Iriſh 


names, though the pariſh is called by the name of Hacrigg. 


and more frequently of Halkir#, which are manifeſtly a 


corruption of the original name, Tore, olnggun. Now, Lag- 
gan, in Earſe, ſignifies a low place, the loweſt in the neigh- 
bourhood, and Tore, a mount or ſmall hill. Thus the ori- 
ginal name was compounded of Tore and Laggan; and had 
it not been that the chapel was built on the ſmall Tore, or 
hill, that is, in the middle of this low place or Laggan, this 
pariſh would have been called pariſh of Loggie, or Sir, a- 
laggan, or Laggy, as other pariſhes in Scotland are called, 
for the ſame reaſon, as is evident, from the low fituation of 
the place of- worſhip, when compared with the reſt of the 
pariſh ; whence it is very preſumable, that the original 
name of this pariſh was, Stira, More, o Laggan, but in 
courſe of time was corrupted into the name Hacrigg, which 
has no meaning but analogy of ſound; and becauſe the 
ſound Hacrigg reſembles the Engliſh word Halkirk, it was 
converted into that name. ; 

As to the name of the other i it is ſometimes pro- 
mounced S#:nnet, ſometimes Shinite, ſometimes SEinilt, 
ſometimes Sk:innon, ſometimes Stinine. Nothing can be 
concluded from this confuſed variety of pronunciation ; 


but from the ſituation of the kirk, with the aid of theſe 


ſounds, I have reaſon to believe that the real name ſhould 
ve Skica Naylte, the Wing of the Burn,; for that place goes 
| | | of 
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off from the burn that runs beſide it, in the form of a 
wing *, 


Situation and Extent.—The two united pariſhes, or what 

13 now called by the common name of Halkirk, is in length 
24 miles from N. to S. W. Its breadth is various, being 
in ſome places 12, in other places 10, in ſome 8, in others 
- 7 miles, from the N, E. to the N. W. It is bounded on 
the N, by the pariſh of Thurſo; on the N. E. by the pa- 
riſhes of Bower and Wattin ; on the S. and S. W. by the 
pariſhes of Latheron, Kildonnan, Reay; on the W. by a 
detached part of the pariſh of Thurſo, and on the N. W. 


by the pariſh of Reay again, It is ſituated in the county 


and preſhytery of Caithneſs, and belongs to the provincial 
Synod of Caithneſs and Sutherland. It is an inland pariſh, 
and the moſt centrical in the county, 


S071.—The ſoil is in general very good, thongh very va- 
rious. In ſome parts it confifls of a mixture of clay and 
loam, in ſome of a heavy or light kind of clay altogether, 
in many parts of a mixture of clay and a light kind of 

moſs, 


* The river that runs by the kirk is called Ambine Thorſe, i. e. River | 

of Thurſo; whence it may be ſuppoſable, that the river is called from a 
perſon or place, as rivers commonly are, The place or perſon might have 
been termed Thor, or Thorſu, a Daniſh word; now, Thor, or Thor/a, as 
it might have been pronounced in that language, is the name of a north- 
ern deity, from which was derived the name of a day, Thurſday, and of 
perſons, with ſome variations and compoſitions. Thus, for inſtance, 
there were of old of the name Oddin, or O' Doine, another northern deity, 
from which we have Woddinſlay, or Oddinſday, or 0'Doineſday; and 
there are to this day perſons of a name patronimically derived from it, 
Vit. Mucodoine, or Oddin's Son. This may lead to a diſcovery of the 
name of this pariſh, The place where the kirk ſtands is truly a /aggar, 
or low place, in the ſtrict ſenſe of the word; and then, why might it not 
de compounded by the addition of Thor, or Thorſa, and ſo called Thor 
O'Laggan, or Thor/a O' Laggan, 7. e. The low place of Thor, or Therſa ; 
as Thurſo is in Earſe called Inver Thorſa, i. e. The Mouth of Thorſe. 
Thus Inverneſs, c. From Thor ſeveral names are alſo derived, as Tor. 
il. Mucthorquil, Thorkeliy, 
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moſs, and in ſeveral parts it is gravelliſh or ſandy, or 
chingily. It is in general not deep, rather ſhallow; in 
ſome parts too ſhallow and rocky. The ſurface is rather 
flat ; for though there are ſeveral hills or rifing grounds, 
yet they are of no conſiderable height, having a very gen- 
tle declivity in general from their ſummits to the ſubjacent 
plains, eſpecially in the lower end of the pariſh, 


Diſadvantages ariſing from the Soil, &c.—To the cir- 
cumſtances above mentioned relative to the ſoil may be 
aſcribed, in a great meaſure, its wetneſs, which prevails 
very much, eſpecially in winter, ſpring, and latter end of 
harveſt ; beſides, the fogs, and miſts, and rains, which are 


rather too frequent in this country, contribute much to 


this diſagreeable quality ; another circumſtance which tends 


to its wetneſs, is the kind of ſtrata, which, in general, is not, 


in the arable ground, and other places, more than 1 foot, 
or 1+, or 2 feet at the utmoſt, below the ſurface. Theſe 
ſtrata in many places conſiſt of a hard, heavy, petrified kind 
of clay, which may properly be called caput mortuum. In 
moſt places, eſpecially in the lower end of the pariſh, they 
conſiſt of flags, as they are here called, or large thin ſtones, 
which le in a horizontal poſition, and run cloſe to one an- 
other, without any great interval or interruption. From 
theſe two laſt circumſtances it happens, that the ſurface is 


kept perpetually wet, except in the ſummer and harveſt, 


for neither of theſe ſtrata will ſuffer the water to fink or 


| filtrate through them, therefore it muſt remain on the ſur- 


face, till it is either exhaled by ſun and wind, or runs 

off along theſe ſtrata to the adjacent ſwamps, lakes, and 
burns, which, by the bye, muſt be very flow, the declivity 
to theſe being in many places very inconſiderable. This, 
moreover, occaſions, in a great meaſure, the great damp- 
neſs or chillineſs of the ground, which are io iuimical to 


Vegetation, and peculiarly noxious to the roots of trees, 
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and of all other vegetables that are allowed to be in the 
ground longer than the ſpring, ſummer and harveſt. Theſe 


. diſadvantages are not more peculiar to this pariſh than to 
the other pariſhes of the county. a 


Advantages, ariſing from the ſame Cauſes. —Theſe diſ- 


advantages, are, however, in a great meaſure compenſated 


buy advantages ariſing from the ſame cauſes. If theſe ſtrata 


will not ſuffer the water to penetrate through them, yet by 
keeping it ſo near the ſurface, it ſoon dries or runs off, by 
being ſo much expoſed to ſun and wind, and there being no 
great depth of earth to retain it, or interrupt its progreſs 
to the ſwamps, lakes, burns, rivers. If the ground is kept 
by them cold, damp, and chilly, in ſpring er ſeed-time, or 
even after that time, which, as was already obſerved, is no 


ſmall impediment to agriculture, and occafions a flow vege- 


tation, yet, in the months of June, July, and Auguſt, it 
becomes very warm and tepid, very nouriſhing to the ten- 
der vegetables. In theſe months, by reaſon of the great 
length of the day, and of the earth being laid on theſe hard 
and impenetrable ftrata, as above obſerved, to very near 


the ſurface; in theſe months, and for theſe reaſons, I 


ſay, our crops make a very rapid progreſs; nay, I will 
venture to ſay, a much greater, than in any part of Great 
Britain, or even in more ſouthern kingdoms, in that ſhort 
period of time. From this circumſtance it happens, that 


we have as good a crop generally, and as carly a harveſt, 
and oftentimes earlier, than they have in more ſouthern 
countries. But I muſt ſay, that all our proſpe& of a crop 


depends in a very great meaſure on the complexion and 
temperature of theſe months, If they are favourable, we 


are ſure of a great and good crop; if not, we have no great 


reaſon to expect a ſuitable return. | 
Another advantage, worthy to be obſerved, 1s, that theſe 

flags, or flat ſtones, are moſt excellently calculated for 

building, and that with great eaſe 1 expedition, and 


little 
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kttle expence. They are at hand in many places, eaſily 
worked in the quarry, joined to one another in ſtraight 
ſeams, which makes them eaſily ſeparable aſunder, very 
plain and ſmooth on the ſurface, ſtraight and plain on the 
fides, of a hard and elaftic quality, and of a very beau- 
tifal blue colour. They are generally in the form of a 
ſquare or parallelogram, of different areas and thickneſs. 
FE have ſeen ſome of them about 14 feet ſquare, and only 
about 1+ inches thick. They anſwer ſeveral purpoſes, ſuch 
as flooring of rooms, whether low or high, roofing of hou- 
ſes, partitions, large- cheſts for meal, bottle-racks ; very few 
of them will ſerve moſt of the purpoſes above mentioned. 
I have ſeen houſes made of them altogether, and very few 
of them required to complete the houſe. When properly 
manufactured, they are not much inferior to Eaſdale late, 
as they can be got in ſeveral places of a proper thinneſs for 
that purpoſe ; now, theſe muſt be great advantages to a 
country where there is no timber, but what is brought to it 
with much trouble and vaſt expence, which makes that ne- 
eeſſary article much dearer here, and leſs uſed than almoſt 
in any other country. | 


Arable Ground, Paſtures, Meadows, &c.—Beſfides the 
arable ground, which is very conſiderable and extenſive in 
ſeveral parts, there is a great deal of waſte ground very 
capable of cultivation and improvement to a very great 
degree. What has been done this way during my incum- 
bency, though very ſhort of what it might have been, had 
the proprietors conſulted their own intereſt, and prized 
their advantages, is a plain demonſtration what a valuable 
addition might be made to their fields, their purſes, and 
their people ; and a mighty motive and encouragement to 
prompt them to beſtow a particular attention on ſo good 
and uſeful an object. Paſture ground and meadows are 
allo in great abundauce, very fertile and beautiful, produ- 
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cing annually large crops & FAY very fit for hay or pa- 
ſturage. Theſe, becauſe of their low fituation, are drenched 
with water moſtly all the winter and ſpring, which cir- 
cumſtance contributes much to the luxuriancy of their 


crop. Moſt of our hills or rifing grounds, and alſo of our 


moors, are well adapted for what we call ordinary or High- 


land paſturage, and capable of maintaining a very great 


number of cattle. Theſe circumſtances, together with the 
want of incloſures and winter herding, are in a great 
meaſure the cauſes why the people do not trouble them- 
ſelves with raifing any crops of clover and rye- graſs. 
Of late years, indeed, ſeveral attempts have been 
made this way, which have been very ſucceſsful; and 


it is to be hoped, that this uſeful practice will ſoon 
become more general. The reſt of the pariſh conſiſts 


of ſwamps, marſhes, bogs, or deep mols, all of great 
extent, but very fit for Highland paſturage for the 
greateſt part of the year. When to theſe are added the 


great number of lakes or lochs, ſmall and great, which are 


almoſt in every quarter of the pariſh, there is reaſon to be- 
lieve that the fiftieth part of it is not in culture. Yet, after 
all, it will be allowed, that it has the greateſt variety, the 


_ greateſt advantages, as well as the moſt pleaſant and enter- 


taining proſpects, of any pariſh in the county. 


Climate, — Mutual I, nfluence of Soil and Climate on one 
another. Diſadvantage from that Influence —Though the 
climate is not in general very agreeable, yet I am perſua- 
ded it is much better than it is repreſented and imagined 
to be by people of other countries, For they who come 
only for a ſtart into the country, have no great opportunity 
of knowing it; and they who never were in it, are, from 


the report of thoſe who were, prejudiced againſt it. Be- 


ſides, from its more northern ſituation, they are apt to con- 
clude that the difference between this climate and theirs is 


more 
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more than it aQually is. But I will not heſitate to affirm, 


that, had our climate been equally good with our ſoil, the 


inhabitants of more ſouthern counties would covet our 
more northern ſituation. 


However, it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, that neither our climate or foil are ſo agreeable as 
could be wiſhed, and that the reſpective nature of each, con- 
tributes mutually to this diſagreeable circumſtance. They 


have a mutual influence on one another, as may appear 


hereafter in the courſe of theſe obſervations. 

But this diſagrecableneſs proceeds not ſo much from 
our northern fituation, as from other cauſes ; ſuch as the 
ſwampneſs and flatneſs of the country; its abounding 
ſo much in fens, marſhes, lakes, &&c.; its being expoſed, 
without any interruption, to the baleful influences of the 
N. N. W. and N. E.; and finally, to the hills and moun- 


tains on the S. and S. W. which inviron it in theſe quar- 


ters, and intercept, in ſome degree, the genial and benign 
influences of the 8. and S8. W. From theſe high hills or 
mountains, which are, as it were, the barriers between this 
country and Sutherland, there is a declivity all along to 
the N. N. W. and N. E. ſhores. This contributes conſi- 
derably to the coldneſs, the inconſtancy, and variableneſs 
of our climate, being thereby devoted to all the evils that 

come upon us from theſe quarters, over an immenſe tract 
and body of water to the north pole. But this circum- 
ſtance is not more hurtful and diſadvantageous to us, than 
it is beneficial and advantageous to the neighbouring 
county. For theſe mountains ſhelter and defend them from 
many of theſe evils to which we are expoſed ; and I am 
truly of opinion, that had theſe mountains been ſituated in 
a contrary direCtion to us, and the declivity of the country 
in a contrary direction alſo, we would have a more agree- 
able climate and ſoil than we have, though, by the bye, all 

things conſidered, we have no great cauſe to complain. | 
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All this time I have been giving a deſcription of the 
climate of the country in general, when I ſhould have 
confined my thoughts to this pariſh in particular; but this: 
makes no difference, for almoſt every particular that is ap- 

plicable to this pariſh, is in a degree leſs or more applicable 
alſo to the whole country at large. But to-procted : 

From the mutual influence of the ſoil and climate on 
one another, ariſe the froſts, the noxious winds, the ſtorms. 
with which we are viſited frequently i in April, May, and- 
ſometimes in June ; for when the air has a currency from 
the N. N. E. and N. W. it ſcours along the country, 
armed and impregnated with all the noxious and nippi 
qualities it gathers or contracts in its progreſs over the 
north ſeas; and theſe qualities are again ſeconded and im- 
proved by what, in its progreſs over the land, it receives 
from the wetneſs and dampneſs of the ſoil, and from the 
marſhes, fens, Iakes, and deep moſs, with which it abounds; 

to this alſo is to be afcribed the froſty and blaſting influen- 
ces of the air, ſometimes in Auguſt and often in Septem- 
ber. Hence the vapours, miſts, and mildews, which are 
ſometimes very hurtful in that ſeaſon of the year, to the 
great diſappointment of the farmer. Theſe are no leſs ini- 
mical to the crops of trees and tender vegetables; to the 
bud, the foliage, and the tender part of the branches, that 
was the growth of the immediately preceding. year and 
ſeaſon, than the dampnefs and ſhallowneſs of the ſoil is to 
the root. But yet I muſt ſay, that ſeveral fruit-trees, and 
other kinds of timber, would grow and thrive here pretty 
well, if their crops could be defended and ſheltered from 

theſe influences of the N. N. E. and N. W. Iam-warranted 
in this aſſertion by obſervations I have made on a fir plant- 
ing in my neighbourhood, belonging to Sir John Sinclair, 
and planted by his father. About 18 years ago the young 
trees made no unpromiſing appearance; on the contrary, 
1 . e Wy 
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they continued i in a blootin g. lively, and thriving” tate, until 
by degrees they overtopped the dikes and fences whereby 
they are incloſed. From that date they withered and de- 


cayed gradually in their crops; the baleful infection, which 


made an eaſy prey of the tender crops of the branches, 
-communicating itſelf therefrom downwards to the ſtronger 


parts, and from thence to the ſurface of the ground, The 


whole planting is now decayed to the very root, which ſtill 


retains ſome life and vigour, and the branches ſhoot ont 


from it almoſt flat on the ſurface of the ground to ſome 
diſtance, and wear a green and vivid appearance. From this 


circumſtance it is evident, that though the ſoil is not the 
| moſt favourable to planting, yet if the influences of the 
north could be prevented from the crop, timber of ſome 


kinds would thrive here pretty well; yet I by no means 
think, that the fir is any wiſe calculated for growing in this 


country. 


To theſe cauſes muſt alſo be attributed che difficulty of 
making roads in this pariſh, and indeed in the country in 
general. By Sir John Sinclair's example, and the encou- 
ragement given by him, the whole country was animated, 
and heartily engaged, in making, repairing, and improving 
roads, which proved to be a great advantage; but yet, from 
the cauſes above mentioned, there is reaſon to apprehend, 
that what is already done in this way will ſoon ſerve no 
other purpoſe but only a direction to ſtrangers, if more labour 
and expence, with more attention, be not beſtowed upon it ; 
and we may be thankful, if even after that the roads will 
be tolerable for more than one half of the year. However, 
the country has great credit from the exertions they have 
already made, and ſtill continues to make, in oppoſition to 
theſe difficulties; and it is to be regretted, that their ſucceſs 
has hitherto been far, very far ſhort of their laudable exer- 
tions. At the ſame time, it is to be hoped, that bythe plan 
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now adopted, if executed with perſeverance, every difh- 
culty will be ſurmounted, and the country accommodated 


to yew wiſh in ſufficient and durable roads. + 

 Salubrity of the Climate, Health of thi People, rab 
Vc. From the above obſervations on the ſoil and climate, 
a perſon would he apt to conclude, that they muſt be 1ni- 


mical to health, and very prolific of a variety of diſtempers 
which detract from the comforts of life, and confine it to a2 


very contracted period; more eſpecially when the extra- 
ordinary inconſtancy of the climate is confidered; which 
often goes to extremes in the ſpace of 24 hours ; for it is 
not unuſual to be viſited here with all the coldneſs and ri- 
gours of winter, and the feryour and heat of a ſummer-day, 
in the ſpace of 12 hours. But I can ſay from experience 
and obſervation, as well as from the teſtimony of the oldeſt 
perſons here, that there 1s not a more healthy country in 
Britain, eſpecially to thoſe who are its natives, or are natu- 
raliſed to it. There is no diſeaſe that can be called pecu- 
Har to it; neither are the diſtempers by which we are vi- 
fited more frequent, or more fatal and violent, than in other 


countries, that are eſteemed very healthy and ſalubrious. 


Hence the natives are in general very healthy, vigorous, 
firm, agile, well proportioned, excellently calculated to un- 
dergo fatigue and hardſhips; nay, 1 believe that in theſe 
qualities they excel, and that this, with their active and 
enterpriſing ſpirit, is the reaſon why this country is the 


firſt, the readieſt, and beſt nurſery for the Britiſh army. 
"There are beſides inſtances of longevity not a few. In the 


courſe of my incumbency, there have been ſeveral men 
and women who ſurvived 109 years and upwards, my 


who exceeded 80, and at preſent there are a ſcore who are 


either go, or on the confines of that period, and moſt of 
them perfectly ſound both in body and mind. Here I 
ſhould 
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ſhould not omit obſer ving, that there is a man in my near 
neighbourhood, on the borders of 80 years, who can num- 


ber ppwards « of 120 perſons of his own progeny, beſides 


thoſe who have died. The number i Is ſill 5 by 


r 


what i is worth y of particular remark, be is ſtill healthy and 
vigorous, and is as able to add to the number by his own 


perſonal exertions, as he was ſeveral years ago; ſo that if 


he be ſpared but for a few years, I have no doubt but he 


may ſee the number doubled. 


Mineral Springs—Diſcovery of 1 and Marl. l 
the circumſtances above mentioned, relative to the ſoil and 
climate, it will naturally be concluded that there are a 
great many ſprings in the pariſh; ſo there are, in very 
great abundance, and of moſt excellent quality in general. 
That ſome of theſe ſprings are mineral I have no doubt; 
but,of what kind of mineral, and for what particular kind 
of diſtempers they may be ſalutary, I am not naturaliſt 
enough to enable me to determine, There is only one 1n 
the pariſh that attracted the attention of the people, and to 
which they aſcribe ſalutary effects; it is called the Well of 
Halkirk, fituated in the near neighbourhood of the church ; 


and its water has been uſed for a cure by fick perſons in- 


diſeriminately, but not near ſo much ſo as formerly. What 
benefit they have derived, or do derive from it, neither 
they nor I can tell, unleſs it flattered and gratified their 
imagination at the time. It is very limpid and clear, of a 
molt pleaſant reliſh, and riſes in great abundance with a 
perpendicular force from bottom to top. On its ſurface 
lies always a thin, beautiful kind of ſubſtance, that varies 
like the plumage of the peacock, diſplayed in all its glory 
to the rays of the ſun. What brought this ſpring to a parti- 
cular notice beyond other ſprings in the pariſh, which, for 
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aught I know, may be equally medicinal and ſalubrä- 
"ous,” was the following circumſtance : One of my prede- 
ceſſors in office, who happened to have ſome knowledge of 


'phyfic, reſorted to it perpetually while he lived, and was 
able to walk to it, and drank of it moſt copiouſly. In the 
courſe of his reiterated viſits he diſcovered a rich kind - of 
marl and limeſtone round the well. Whether the water 
contributed to his health T know not, but I am ſure it con- 
tributed to his pleaſure, and that the lime and marl availed 
much to the fertility of his glebe and ſmall farm. To this 
ſimple incident is to be aſcribed the firſt ufe of mineral 
water, and the firſt uſe and diſcovery of lime and marl in 


- this part of the country. 


Lakes.—As the parifh abounds in ſprings, ſo in propor- 


tion it abounds in lakes. There are no leſs than 24 great 
and ſmall. The moſt conſiderable are the lochs of Cathel, 


of Leurary, Lochmore, Lochmeady ; but the largeſt is that 


of Cathel; it is 3 miles long, 2 broad, if not more, very 


deep, and almoſt perpetually full to its fartheſt banks. 


They all abound with excellent trout, and eel of different 
Kinds and fzes ; theſe fiſhes differ alſo in colour, according 


to the nature of the lake where they:were ſpawned. In the 
lake of Cathel there aretrouts, which are found no where 
elſe in the country, of a reddiſh beautiful colour, a pretty 
ſhape, very fat, and moſt pleaſant eating. I ſuſpe& they 
are that kind of fiſh which naturaliſts call freſh-water her- 


Ting. There are no pike-fiſh in any of them, which 1 is an 


advantage, for reaſons well known. 


Rivers, their Fiſh, and Bridges. There are ſeveral wa- 
ters in the pariſh, which are perpetually ſupplied from 
theſe lakes, and ſome other lakes in the neighbouring pa- 


Tiſhes. In time of ſpeat or flood, all theſe waters are both 
dreadful 
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| dreadful and dangerous, and often overflow and inundate 
| the vallies and plains through which they run, eſpecially 
in the heights of the pariſh, where they are attended with 
fome damage, yet none of them merits the name of a river, 
but one, which is called the river of Thurſo. This river 
originates principally at Lochmore, a very beautiful lake 
in the height of the pariſh. In its courſe it receives all 
the other waters and ſtreams, which it diſcharges at Thur- 
ſo into the Pentland frith. They all abound with excellent 
trout and eel; but the river of Thurſo is very diſtinguiſh- 
able for ſalmon, many in number, and. excellent in quality. 
It is allowed, that better and more agreeable ſalmon 1s not 
to be found any where; I believe it is alſo the earlieſt in 
Britain for furniſhing that fiſh ; nay, it wants not clean 
and freſh ſalmon every day in the year; yet the fiſhing of 
it is of late years very much on the decline; to what cauſe 
this is to be attributed, it is not difficult to conjecture. If 
this is not ſeaſonably adverted to and obviated, it is to be 
feared that a very fine and uſeful ſalmon-fiſhing may, in a 
few years, be reduced ta nothing. From this river the 
town of Thurſo derives its name; for the name of the ris 
ver is Thorſa in Earſe, and of the town Inver of Thorſa. 
Why the river is called Thorſa I cannot tell, unleſs it was 
ſo called from Thor, a Scandanavian deity. It runs almoſt 
all along in a ſtoney or fandy channel, 1s very rapid and 
impetuous in time of ſpeat, and in certain ſeaſons of the 
year, proves a great terror to all who inhabit near its banks; 
for it ſometimes happens that it ſweeps away corn and hay 
in harveſt from all the plains and vallies through which it 
paſſes into the ſea, and ſometimes the tilled ground, to the 
great loſs and diſappointment of the farmer, and detriment of 
the land; yet few rivers are more beautiful, or run through 
a more pleaſant tract of country. There is a great variety 
of proſpects along its banks, which are bordered with rich 
meadows, 
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meadows, fertile fields, almoſt to its ſource, vix. Lochmore, 
where the ſalmon delight to dwell in great abundance, and 
to which they all run, if not prevented in their courſe, 
There are no bridges worth noticing on any of theſe 
waters, (only dne on the laſt mentioned), which is the 
occaſion of great inconveniency to the inhabitants of this 
pariſh in particular, and to the country in general, and no 
leſs ſo to ſtrangers and travellers from other countries. This 
bridge is of pretty long ſtanding, extremely well built, 
very ſtrong and ſufficient ; there is none in the north of 
Scotland can excel it in ſtructure and ſtrength ; for if it had 
not been wonderfully ſtrong, and well adapted to the na- 


ture of the river, and other circumſtances too tedious to 


mention, it would have been deſtroyed and ſweeped away 
many years ago; It has got very ſevere trials during my 
incumbency, which very few bridges could withſtand, and 
yet continues as firm and unimpaired as at the beginning, 
and is likely to ſtand for ages, if any the leaſt attention is 
paid to it, which it well deſerves. It is of mighty advan- 
tage to the country ; but yet, before many inconveniencies 
and dangers ariſing from the river can be obviated, more 
bridges than one would be neceſſary. It was projected by 
Sir George Sinclair of Clyth, one of Sir John Sinclair's 
predeceſſors, for the accommodation of his tenants in the 
neighbourhood, (who are numerous), and of the country at 


large, and he left and configned a ſum for the execution of 


it. It was accordingly undertaken and” executed by John 
Sinclair of Ulbſter, Eſq; Sir John Sinclair's grandfather, 
who, to the original ſum deſtined for that purpoſe, added 
liberally ont of his own funds. It ſtands in the near neigh- 
bourhood of the church, at the diſtance of 6 miles from the 
town of Thurſo, and conſiſts of 3 arches. Before I cloſe 
this article, I ſhould mention another water, which runs only 
through a ſmall part of this pariſh, at the extremities of it, 

and 
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*Z-and is next in bigneſs to the laſt mentioned, I mean the 


water or river of Forſs. It is a very rapid and dangerous 


Vater, eſpecially in time of ſpeat, abounds with excellent 
erout, and a conſiderable number of ſalmon are fiſhed in it 
every year; a few years ago there was a very good bridge 


Z built upon it, at a place in the pariſh of Reay, and very 
ſew waters in the country need i it more. 


Hills and Aga. thei 4 1 meaſure antict- 


1 ' ated the article of hills or mountains, in my obſervations 
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on the ſoil and climate, very little may be ſaid of them 
here. The only hill that is anywiſe worthy of notice, is 


A E that of Spittal. The ſummit of it is 4 miles from the 
1 © neareſt bank of the river Thurſo, from whence there 1s 
Y a very gentle elevation to its baſe. From this to the ſum- 
mit the acclivity is very conſiderable. It is green all over, 
"8 not very high, though yet I believe it is the higheſt in this 
end of the country. It has the command of a very plea- 
3 ſant, grand, and extenſive proſpect, being the moſt centri- 
cal in the country. Immediately on a perſon's arrival at 
che top, the Orkney Ifles, the Pentland frith, the ſtupendu- 
ous rocks on each fide of the frith, and the ſurrounding ſeas, | 


burſt on his view at once, and oyerwhelm him with ſur- 


XX priſe and tranſport; nor is he leſs delighted when he be- 


holds the whole country-expoſed in all its varieties, as it were, 


f ; in a map, to his eye, looking down from this elevated 


"XX centre on the grand ſubjacent and circumjacent objects. It 


3 is I believe 7 miles diſtant from the north ſhore, 12 miles 
from the eaſt ſhore, and 14 from the north-weſt ſhore, ha; 
ving a gradual, gentle aſcent from theſe ſhores, with the 

interruption of ſome ſmall hills or riſing grounds. Its pre- 

eiſe height I cannot determine, having neither the opportu- 


nity nor the inſtruments proper for taking it. The name 
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of it is derived from the religious houſe, which was imme 
diately below it, called the Hoſpital, by way of contrac- 1 3 
tion, Spittal, _ 
Another hill ſhonld nat hw be omitted ; becauſe, 

though it is not in this pariſh, it is yet on the near confines 

of it, I mean the hill of Dorrary. Its diſtance from the 
Spittal Hill is about 12 or 13 miles due weſt. It is of con- 
ſiderable height, if taken from the ſhore or the church, of this 
pariſh, There is a good deal of arable ground about its 

baſe, which yields good crops of corn, a prodigious quantity 

of natural hay, and affords excellent paſture for a great 
number of cattle ; it is, therefore, eſteemed the beſt High- 

land farm in the conntry. It belongs to the” pariſh of 
Thurſo, though not within 4 miles of any part of that pa- 

riſh. It is a part of the biſhop-lands, was a ſhieling be- 
longing to the biſhops of this county, and from this cir- 
eumſtance it derives its name. It commands the fame 


grand extenſive proſpect with the other hill, though it 1s 
not ſo centrical. 


Marl, Stones, Limeſtone, Mines. — There have been diſ- 
covered of late ſigured ſtones, having the impreſſion of 
plants and fiſhes. Theſe were found in the courſe of at- 

tempts that were made by the direction and encourage- 
ment of Sir John Sinclair, to diſcover mines. I have been 
alſo informed, that ſhells of ſeveral kinds have been, and 
are ſtill to be found in ſeveral parts of this pariſh ; and this 
is not to be doubted, ſince great quantities of mar], excel- 
lent in its kind, are found in ſeveral parts, and applied to 

land with great ſncceſs and advantage. 
As to ſtones, having anticipated this article, I will only 
further obſerve, that there js no freeſtone in this pariſh ; 
that there are excellent lime-quarries, attended with this 
great advantage, vis. excellent peat · banks clole by them; 
and 
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and that the lime they produce far excels my we get from 
any other country. 

As to mines, the ſurface of the umd, the colour of the 
ſubſtance which covers ſeveral ſprings, the colour with 
which the ſtreams of theſe ſprings tinge their channels and 
banks, the eſſays and attempts that have been made for 
diſcovery of mines, furniſh every ſymptom and appearance 
that mines are not wanting in this pariſh. But I much 
ſuſpect, that more labour, expence, and perſeverance is ne- 
P | ceflary to prove ſucceſsful. What kind of mines theſe ap- 
XZ pearances indicate, I will not pretend to determine. But 
this I can ſay, that ſeveral years ago I ſaw the beginning 
of a vein, but very trifling, and ſaw alſo pure lead extracted 
from the ore. Further, I obſerved in this pariſh, and ſe- 
veral parts of the country, a very heavy hard kind of 
brown ſtone, in great abundance, on the ſurface of the earth, 
which I am apt to conclude may be iron ore, but whether 
good or had of its kind : cannot ſay. This depends on 
trial. 


1 


Thunder, Tempeſts, Water. ſponts.— This pariſh is ſome- 
times vifited with thunder, lightning, tempeſts, hurricanes, 
water-{pouts, terrible in their appearance, but in general 
attended with no confiderable miſchief. Till about 5 years 
ago, thunder for ſeveral years was very rare, more eſpe- 
cially during the late bad and unfavourable years; ſo much 
ſo, that the country rejoiced when they heard on a morn- 
ing repeated claps of thunder in theſe hard times ; flat- 
tering themſelves with the hopes that they were to uſher in 
a change to the better in the ſeaſons, as they had not heard 
them for a long time before. But they were diſappointed 
in their expectations, for the weather immediately after- 
wards became more cold and ſtormy. They are conſider- 
ably more frequent and loud of late years. Earthquakes, 
which 


\ 
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which commonly happen with ſuch ſtorms and tempeſts: 
as we have ſometimes here, were never felt or known in: 
this pariſh or country, ſo far as T can learn. Three remark- 
able water-ſpouts happened in the courſe of the laſt 5a 
years. The laſt one happened about 13 years ago. It ap- 
pears from the aſtoniſhing effects they produced. on and 
near the places where they fell, that had they happened in 
any of the inhabited parts of the pariſh, the conſequences 
would have been lamentable and fatal indeed. They fell 
on the high and remote parts of the pariſh, which will bear. 
teſtimony to theſe events. for many ages to come. But, 
after all, I am inclined to ſuſpect, though theſe effects are 
aſcribed to water-ſpouts, that they were produced from an- 
other cauſe, v:z. from the irruption of an immenſe collec- 
tion of water, penned up in ſome of the prodigiouſly deep 
and. very extenſive moraſſes, which are not. few in the 
Highland parts of the pariſh ;, and what gives this the ſem- 
blance of probability is, that in many of theſe. moraſſes, or 
flows, as they are here called, when the ſurface is bored, the 
water iſſues out like a torrent with great force. 

Here I ſhould not omit a real water · ſpout, in the ſtrict 
ſenſe of the word, that happened about 200 years ago on 
the loch of Cathel ; a whole family reſiding on a very ſmall. 
iſland in the loch, excepting the youngeſt child and his 
nurſe, were deſtroyed by it.. This awful event was ſo far 
from being a cauſe of regret to the neighbourhood, that 
they exceedingly rejoiced at it, as thereby they. were hap- 
pily delivered from the terror and rapine with which they: 
were perpetually annoyed and haraſſed by that lawleſs and 
plundering family ; for they lived on rapine and plunder, 
and fortified themſelves on this ſmall ifland, to the utter 
defiance and vexation of the oppreſſed neighbourhood. 
The maſter. of this family was by name Gaine Kiaricach, 
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7; e. Gavin Henderſon. The ſurviving child 1s progenitor 
of a certain branch of the Henderſons in this country. 


Duadrupeds. Birds indigenous and migratory. Game.— 
The quadrupeds in this pariſh, both domeſtic and wild, 


harmleſs and ravenous, are much the ſame as ur other High; 


land pariſhes, and not leſs numerous. For.the game, there 
are ſome deer and roe, alſo otters, foxes, and. hares, in 


great abundance. About 60 years ago, no hares were to 


be ſeen in this pariſh or country ; now they are not plentier 
any where than here. 

The birds that are native or indigenous are the ſame 
alſo as in other northern Highland pariſhes, and not leſs 
numerous. The migratory birds are the fame alſo; ſuch 
as the feltifer, the green plover or lapwing, the quail or 
corn-crake, the woodcock, the cuckoo, the ſnow-fowl. For- 
merly the lapwing viſited this pariſh in multitudes; now 
we do not ſee the hundredth part of what. was wont to be 
ſeen of them; and very ſoon, as the number yearly de- 
creaſes, we will ſee none at all. The ſpring feafts in Eng- 


land will ſoon-deſtroy that delicious bird we were wont to 


rear and feed for their table, and deprive us of their viſits. 
The birds for game are of various kinds, and ſome kinds 
very numerous, the moorfowl, the blackcock, the tarma- 
chan, plovers of ſeveral kinds, ſnipes, pigeons, partridges. 
It is only of late years that this laſt bird was to be ſeen 
bere. We have alſo ſwans, wild-geeſe of different kinds in 


vaſt numbers, ducks in great variety and numbers alſo, be- 


ſides ſeveral other birds too tedious to mention. On the 
whole I know not any place that can afford better ane 
than this pariſh. 


Population, its Increaſe, Cauſes aſſigned for it, Cc. — The 
number of inhabitants | has rather increaſed during my in- 
_ cumbency,. 
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enmbency, which is upwards of 23 years ago; and 1 have 
reaſon to believe, from the concurring report of all the very 
old people with whom I have been talking on the ſubject, 
as well as from other circumſtances, that the preſent num- 
ber is at leaſt one fourth more than it was about 70 years 
| Ago. : | 
Agriculture has made conſiderable progreſs during that 
period, and in proportion to its progreſs, a greater number 
of hands were needed to carry it on. Induſtry and fruga- 
lity kept pace with this progreſs; as the inhabitants were 
gradually enlightened, ſo they were gradually awakened, 
and incited to action; their neceſſities and wants grew 
greater as they multiplied; this put their invention to the 
trial, and their wants and invention introduced ſeveral em- 
ploy ments, and ſeveral ſhifts for living, to which they were 
ſtrangers before, and for which they did not care; for truly 
I believe that they knew no want, and felt no neceſlity for 
diligence and activity before that period. Theſe circum- 
ſtances furniſhed employment, and employment made room 
for hands ; and numbers of hands that could live in idle- 
neſs before, but could not do ſo now, were ready to embrace 
and avail themſelves of it. Hence a variety of implements 
| and utenſils for huſbandry, &c. which were very few and 
ſimple before, were afterwards found necefſary; and of 
courſe and by conſequence, artiſts and tradeſmen, who were 
alſo very ſcarce before that period, to make them. Hence 
a ſmall farm, that was wont to be worked by very few 
hands, cannot now be wrought to any purpoſe, without. 
ſome additional hands; for the rent being formerly very 
low, and other neceſſaries eaſy to be got, very little 
pains was neceſſary to live and keep credit by that farm. 
But now the caſe being altered, there is a neceſſity for rai- 
ſing better crops, and for more labour and induſtry, before 
the family can be ſupported, credit kept, and all neceſſary 
| demands 
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demands anſwered. Hence, ſeveral ſpots that have been 


neglected and deſpiſed before, as there was no uſe for them, 


are now ſufficient to employ ſeveral hands, and to main- 
tain ſeveral families. Hence, finally, people are called 
forth much earlier into life, and employed in buſineſs, who 
before that period would be only as playful children at the 
fireſide, and quite uſeleſs to themſelves and others. 
Thus the number of perſons being increaſed, and buſi. 


neſs and wants having enlarged their narrow ſphere, and 


taken a wider. compals, trafflick and commerce, arts and 
manufactures ſtarted into being. They now begin to creep 
and crawl; and I hope they will ſoon be able to throw 
away their leading-ſtrings, and to make more ſtately mo- 
tions, and more maſculine exertions. 

Another circumſtance, that contributed confiderably to 
the increaſe of population, ſhould not here be omitted. Be- 
fore the period above mentioned, people in general did 
not enter ſo early into the conjugal ſtate. The ftorgea, or 
impetus of nature, was ſuperſeded by motives of intereſt 
and conveniency. But now, vice ver/a, theſe prudential 
conſiderations are ſacrificed to the impulſe of nature, which 
is allowed its full ſcope; and very young people ftretch 
and extend their necks for the matrimonial nooſe, before 
they look about them, or make any proviſion for that ſtate. 
Often times, indeed, motives of intereſt, and the impulſe 


of nature, combine with united force, and precipitate them 
Into that ſtate at a very early period of life. Whether this 


practice is favourable to the improvement of the ſpecies, I 
much ſuſpect; but that it is very much ſo to population 1 
have every reaſon to believe. 

It is true, indeed, that population has of late years re- 
ceived no ſmall check from the junction of farms, from 
emigration, and from the vaſt numbers that have gone to 
the army during this and the former war. But yet it is on 
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the increaſe, though not ſo much ſo as it would have been 
without theſe checks. | 

Having thus endeavoured to account for the increaſe of 

population in the period above mentioned, I now proceed 
to lay down the preſent ftate of it. | 


State of Population, how divided, Sc. — According to the 
beft inquiry and calculation I could make, the preſent ſtate 
of population is as follows, (from which it will appear, that 
the increaſe, fince Dr Webſter drew up his account of it in 
175 5, his ſtate being then 3075 ſouls, is 105) ;—families 
5303 ſouls 31803 of theſe fouls 1650 are males, 15 30 fe- 
males. Below five years of age, 443; between five and 
ten years, 50g; between ten and twenty years, 685 ; be- 
tween twenty and fifty, 986; between fifty and ſeventy, 
482; between ſeventy and eighty, 55; between eighty 
and ninety years, 20. Of this number, there are 380 ba- 
chelors ; maidens, 400; widowers, 40; widows, 89; men- 
ſervants, 308; women-ſervants, 321; tradeſmen, ſuch as 
tailors, weavers, ſhoe or brogue makers, ſmiths, wrights, 
coopers, cowans *, 73, There is only one dyer, and two 
gardeners, and three merchants. The number of day-la- 
bourers cannot be aſcertained. There are indeed ſeveral 
who work for daily hire, ſometimes in the year ; but they 
are not many who are ſtated ones, or make day-labour 
their buſineſs by which they ſupport themſelves and fami- 
hes. I would conjeQture the number of thoſe who hve by 
day-labour to be about 50; and of thoſe who make it only 
a bye-job, or a buſineſs now and then as they are diſpoſed, 
or find it neceſſary, to be about thrice that number. Be- 
ſides the above, there is a great number of ſpinners for the 
nen- manufactures in Aberdeen and Edinburgh. This 
number is as difficult to aſcertain as the former, and for the 

e 8 | lame 

# Cowans, maſons who build dry ſtone dikes or walls, 


ſame reaſon; I would ſuppoſe the whole to be about 400. 
All the families above ſtated, excepting thoſe of tradeſmen, 
day-labourers, Wc. are farmers, tenants; ſubtenants, cotta- 
gers. c 


Births, Marriages, Burialu.— The annual average of 


births, marriages, burials, cannot be aſcertained with any 


tolerable accuracy. By examining the regiſter, I found 
there were 80 baptiſms and 24 marriages recorded from 
January 1789 to January 1790; but I much ſuſpect their 


number ought to have been more; and I have reaſon for 
this ſuſpicion, becauſe ſome few may be baptiſed, and ſome 
few married by the miſſionary in this parith, and the neigh- 


bouring clergymen, ,whoſe names might have been ne- 
glected to be reported to the ſeſſion · cler. This circum- 
ſtance, together with ſome who die unbaptiſed, and who 
are not therefore reported and recorded, may well account 
for this miſtake Indeed, (theſe numbers of baptiſms and 


marriages exceed What they were in the fame ſpace of 
time for :ſeveral years before, according to the regiſter. 


From. theſe, very probable, circumſtances, I may ſafely con- 


clude the annual average of births for a few years paſt to 


be about 85, and that of marriages about 28. The number 


of deaths or burials I found on the regiſter in the period 


above mentioned to be 24, which 18 by no means ſatisfac- 
tory, and puts it entirely out of my power to aſcertain the 
preciſe average, eſpecially when it is conſidered, that in 
order. to elude payment of the tax, numbers uſe all the ſhifts 
they can; beſides, there are no leſs than 10 burial places 
in the pariſh, which gives numbers an ample ho bard 
to eſcape from both e and tax. 


Miſcellaneous en —Many of the propoſed. ſta- 


tiſtical queries have no relation to this pariſh in its preſent 
Vor. XIX. D | ſtate, 
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ate. Many of thoſe that have, were already conſidered᷑ 


and anticipated in whole or in part, as they occurred occa- 


fionally in treating of other articles. Therefore all that is 
neceſſary is to give a ſhort account of ſuch particulars as 


have not been anticipated, and may apply to this pariſh, 


Well then, we have no manufaQures, no artiſts, and but 


few mechanics. All the inhabitants are of the Eſtabliſhed 
Church, yet many attempts have been made to introduce Se- 
ceſſion among them. "They are, on the whole, moderate and 
rational in their religious principles, punctual in their attend- 
ance on divine ordinances, and well diſpoſed to eneourage 


and ſupport the means of religious inſtruction among them. 


None, for many years paſt, have died of famine or want: 
nay, in the late ſevere and unfavourable years, when the 
country was threatened with famine, nothing like it was 


ſeen or heard in this pariſn; yet the effects of theſe unhap- 
py ſeaſons are ſtill felt, and will be felt for ſome time to 
come: So fatal a ſtroke it then received, that from it we 
may date a kind of revolution in manners and circumſtan- 
ces. No murders have been committed for many years 


paſt; yet ſecret grudges and animoſities ſtill prevail, and 


often times break out into quarrels and broils, at markets 
and meetings, which wear a dreadful appearance, and ſome- 
times are attended with difagreeable conſequences ; but a 
great deal of this is to be imputed to the too free uſe of 
ſpiritous liquors on theſe occaſions, which inflames their 
blood, and exaſperates their ſpirits. As to child-murder, 
in particular, it is ſcarcely known in this pariſh, and long 
may it be ſo. I never heard of any inſtance of ſuicide but 


one, which happened about 18 years ago, and it is to be 


hoped will not happen ſo ſoon again; yet J am ſorry to 
ſay, that of late years there were in the country two or 
three inſtances of that deteſtable and melancholy practice. 


J have no doubt but many leave this pariſh and country 


either 
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either for want of employment, or for the ſake of getting 
better. But I am perſuaded, that numbers leave it wan- 
tonly, who, if they were diſpoſed to exereiſe ſobriety and 


induſtry, as they muſt do abroad, might find a competency 


of bread and employment at home. It is, however, very 
much to be regretted, to what cauſe ſoever it may be owing, 


that a ſpirit of emigration prevails too much of late years; 


for the conſequences of it are, year after year, more and 
more ſeverely felt by the country at large, but more eſpe- 
cially by the farmers and tenants. That uſeful and neceſ- 


ſary claſs of people, had ſcarcely theſe two laſt years, the 


complement of ſervants they would need, becauſe they ei- 
ther could not get them for any wages, or if they could, 
yet their demand was too high, and perhaps their work fo 
little, that they were not able to engage them. I deny 
not, but ſervants ought to have all due encouragement 
when they deſerve it; neither do think, that in this coun- 
try they have more than they would need: but I afhirm, 
that in the preſent ſtate of things, the farmer is not able to 
afford it and keep credit. The demands of the landlord, 
which are not leſſening, the expence of living, which is a 
third more at leaſt than it was 20 years ago, together with 
the other expences that attend the working of his farm, 
which are alſo daily growing more, all theſe are of them- 
{elves too heavy for all the produce of the farm, and his 
other ſhifts to anſwer them, though he had no other bur- 
den. All theſe things conſidered, I believe in my heart, 
that the farmer is the greateſt dupe and ſlave in the coun- 
try; and while he is ſo, the country cannot thrive, eſpe- 
cially ſince the whole traffick and credit of it is yet found- 
ed on no other bottom but the produce of the field. Let 

all concerned be wiſe and conſider this. 
Yet, after all, I think it very practicable to improve 
farms, to make the circumſtances of the farmer comfortable, 
do 
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to give all due Gere to ſervants, and, in a word, 

to remove all theſe grievances, without any diminution of 
rents, or paſſing. from the value of cuſtoms and ſervices. 
Theſe are things which the landlord conſiders, though in- 
deed falſely, as great adyantages, and will therefore by no 


means diſpenſe with them, Well then, to gratify him, I 


do not think that there is any neceſſity to cede the value 
of ſervices, Wc. or any advantage he derives at preſent 
from the farmer ; all that is required is to paſs from the 


fervices, and ſome other articles in kind, and to take real 
value for them by commutation or converſion, This, if 


matters were duly conſidered, will be found neceflary ; 
and as it is neceſſary, ſo it could be eafily accompliſhed, 

It may be compenſated in ſuch a way, as will redound 
much to the mutual credit and advantage of both hndlord 
and tenant. If this were once effected, it would be attended 
with another important advantage, It would make the 
tenants more frugal and induſtrious, and 1 improve their ſen- 
timents and morals ; and what would greatly contribute ta 
this reformation, is the proſpe& they would have of reap- 
ing and enjoying the fruit of their own labours, more eſpe- 


cially if they held their tacks on longer leaſes, which would 


be alſo neceſſary in effecting ſo defirable a change. Where- 
as their preſent ſtate and circumſtances, have a manifeſt ten- 
dency to depreſs their ſpirits, to check their ardour for di- 
ligence and induſtry, to contract the heart, to "cheriſh the 
ſelfiſh principle in all its meanneſs, and of courſe, all man- 
ner of fraud, cunning and diſſimulation, which, I am ſorry 
to ſay, have made conſiderable progreſs of late years. There 
are no ſtated or licenſed taverns in the pariſh but one, 
which ſcarcely deſerves the name ; but there are ſeveral 
families, who retail whiſky and ale occafionally. This 
practice prevails too much, and is attended with many con- 
ſequences hurtful to the dung 80d morals of the peopk ; 

and 
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and it were to be wiſhed that it had been ſuppreſſed. Be- 
ſides, of late years, ſince diſtillation prevailed ſo much, the 
uſe of whiſk y has almoſt ſuperſeded that of ale, which about 
forty years ago was the ordinary drink, both in taverns 
and private houſes, and not near ſo hurtful and inconve- 
nient to the people. The heavy duty on malt, contributed 
not a little to this diſagreeable circumſtance, by which 
means this beverage, ſo uſeful and convenient to the coun- 


try people, when uſed in moderation, is in danger of being 8 


at laſt entirely in diſuſe, and no drink will be reliſhed but 
what directly intoxicates the brain and inflames the blood. 
Ihe uſual hire of a day-labourer is almoſt double what 
it was about 20 years ago. This is both natural and rea- 
ſonable, becauſe, as has been already obſerved, the expence 
of living has greatly increaſed in that period. It is various, 
according to the various jobs in which they are employed. 
The average here, per day, I would eſtimate at ꝙ d.; and 
the ſum neceſſary to ſupport a family, conſiſting of man, 
wife, and-4 children, per week, at 3s. 6d. Both the hire 


and the expence of living are yearly very much on the in- 


creaſe. The farmer is the only man who will ſuffer moſt 
by this progreſs, if he will not have more advantages than 
he has at preſent to keep pace with it. We have rather 
too many who are idly diſpoſed, and who will not work, 
unleſs compelled to it by the extremity of the laſt neceſ- 
/ tity ; for if they happen to have what will enable them to 
hold it out until night, or any proſpect of any other ſhiir, 
though at the expence of their more induſtrious neighbours, 
to whom they are no ſmall burden, they have no concern 
about their debts, or any proviſion for to-morrow. Though 
theſe are a grievance to the country, yet the Britiſh army 
is much indebted to them; and, indeed, if this is a relief 
to themſelves, it is no ſmall one to their neighbours, who 
are glad to be free of ſuch idle and uſeleſs drones, From 
L Y . this 
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this cauſe, and the vices to which it is an inlet, as well as 


from other cauſes which are more neceſſary and unavoid- 
able, it happens that we have a great number of poor. But 
what is much to be regretted is, that a conſiderable part of 
this number conſiſts of tenants who have been reduced, 
either by the late unfavourable ſeaſons, or by the inſuffi- 


ciency of their farms, and other ſhifts, with all their in- 


duſtry and frugality, to provide for the evil day. The 
number at preſent on the roll is 150; but it ought to have 
been near double that number, were all thoſe who are in 
indigent circumſtances to be admitted. So very low are 
the ſeffion-funds, that none can be admitted on the roll but 


the greateſt objects, or ſuch as are extremely indigent ; and 


even, 1n that caſe, they are not in the ſmalleſt degree ade- 
quate to that number ; for the only ſources of our funds 
are the Sabbath collections, and the fines ariſing from de- 
linquencies. The former is very trifling, more eſpecially 
becauſe our men of money are not thoſe who moſt fre- 
quently come to church. The latter, though more frequent 
than could be wiſhed, yet it turns out to no great account, 
becauſe, though they are very ſubject to theſe delinquencies, 
they are yet on the whole very poor in purſe. They are 
able to fin, bat not able, had they been willing, to pay. 
It is a pity that the civil arm does not interpoſe its autho- 
rity, and the gentry their influence and example, as could 
be wiſhed, to ſtrengthen the hands of the clergy in the ſup- 
preſſion of theſe deſtructive practices. But to return to the 
poor : At the annual diſtribution of the funds, the ſhare of 
each individual poor on the roll, is no more, at an average, 
than 2 s. at the utmoſt. This, and the inſufficiency of the 
pariſh to ſupply their needs, is one great cauſe why num- 


; bers of them wander about, begging that charity which they 


cannot get at home. 


It 
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It has been already obſerved, that the ſoil and climate of 
- this pariſh and country, do not ſeem favourable to the pro- 
duction of trees. Yet, I believe, if proper methods had 
been uſed, and due attention given to that neceſfary article, 
ſome kinds of timber might thrive pretty well. But there 
are other kinds, which, in my opinion, will fruſtrate every 
attempt to rear them. Of this Kind is the fir, as was alfo 
ſpecified before. Yet it is certain that there was great 
abundance of that timber once in this pariſh. This mani- 
feſtly appears from the remains of it that are ſtill to be ſeen 
in ſeveral parts of the pariſh, and indeed of the whole 
country. From this circumſtance it would be naturally 
concluded, that where that timber grew ſo well, and fo 
ſtately of old, without the aid of care or art, it would ſurely 
grow there now, with the conjoined aſſiſtance of both art 
and nature. This is a paradox I will not pretend to ſolve, 
though yet I am very much inclined to think, that it is to 
be attributed to ſome change or revolution that has taken 
place in the climate, and confequently in the ſoil, from 
their mutual influence on one another. To corroborate 
this opinion I would remark, that about 23 years ago, there 
were two or three ſmall woods of birch and mountain aſh, 
Vc. in a very blooming and vigorous ſtate, in this and a 
neighbouring pariſh, which are now almoſt wholly decayed 
and withered root and branch. This reverſe is, no doubt, 
in a great meaſure to be aſcribed to the depredations of the 
country people, who cannot withhold their hands from 
growing timber, wherever their eyes behold it. But from 
this reverſe, in ſo ſhort a time, it ſeems to be principally 
occaſioned by the late unfavourable ſeaſons, which have 
proven as noxious to them as to other vegetables, and more 
fo, becauſe, as was before obſerved, they are not raifed out 
of the earth, as other vegetables are, at the end of the ſea- 
fon, Does not this circumſtance render it at leaſt probable 

that 


of 
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that their utter decay, and not attempting to grow ſince, is 
owing to ſuch a revolution of climate and ſoil as took place 
at that period? And what makes for this ſtill further, and 
adds to the probability of it, is another circumſtance, vix. 0 


the ſeaſons are colder, the earth more wet, the erops not | 

near ſo good, ſome animals, ſuch as the wild bee, the ſwal- 
i low, ſcarcely to be feen ſince that fatal period; and not | 
iq only ſo, ſome vegetables that anſwered very well before, 
'F do not grow now at all with the greateſt attention and in- | 
lf duſtry. | 25 a 
ij J would alſo further remark, as it now occurs to me, and N 
ii applies to the preſent purpoſe, that when there is a current 1 
I of air from the ſea, accompanied with mult and fog, it en- 
N | | velopes all the vegetable creation as far as it advances with 
ii a:ſlimy, faline kind of dew, which is often from one end F 
ill of the country to the other ; for I believe there 1s no place : 
i in this country, that is above 9 miles in a ſtraight line from 1 
i the ſea, which ſurrounds it cloſe on every quarter but: the t 
i 8. and S. W. This dew, when applied to the tongue and 7 
= palate, has a very ſaltiſn reliſh; ſo I have experienced once F 
f ! in the centre of the country; nay, at that time, and in that F 
if place, I felt the ſcent of rotten ware, as ſenſibly almoſt as p 
Ul. if I had been on the ſhore at that time. This circumſtance * 
lf muſt ſurely have a conſiderable influence on trees, and the fl 
li . other produce of the ſoil, and this is the cauſe of my ma- it 
| king this remark. But before I cloſe theſe obſervations, tl 
tif I would further remark, that our winters are in proportion . b 
| | More temperate than the other ſeaſons of the year. Whe- te 
i | ther this has been the caſe of old I cannot ſay. 8 7 
Ploughs, Carts, Horſes, Oxen for the Farm. — The plough N 
lt uſed in this pariſh, and indeed in all the country, not very 
i many years ago, was of very ſimple conſtruction, very 7 
| I cheap, very eaſily and ſpeedily made; at had only one w 
Wl | | ſtilt; 
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gilt; by this it was managed and conducted by the plough- 
man, with his right hand only, and cloſe at his right thigh; 
it had ſcarcely a fide board; though, for theſe reaſons, it 


was very uneaſy for the ploughman, yet it was very light 


and eaſy fot the cattle. It ploughed very well, and eaſy, 
as I am informed; broke the earth as it turned it, ferved 
the purpoſe of a firſt harrowing as it went along, and good 
crops were raiſed after it. For ſotne time paſt there i is none 
of them to be ſeen ; for thoſe now uſed are much the ſame 
with thoſe uſed in the ſouth of Scotland. Theſe are, in- 
deed, more eaſy for the ploughman, yet not ſo for the cat- 
tle, becauſe they are heavier, and plough deeper, Wc. 
The long yoke, as we call it, or two and two a- breaſt, be- 
fore one another, is not uſed but by very few, and that oc- 


caſionally. The old mode of four a-breaſt, or ſhort yoke, 


as we call it, is ſtill the faſhion. This, however, though 
not ſo eaſy and ſafe for the driver, who goes retrograde in 
the furrow, with two on each fide of him, is, 1 believe, 
more advantageous for the cattle than the other. For, in 
draughts of every kind, it is very much in favour of the 
drawing power to be near the centre of motion. This is 
manifeſtly the cafe in the ſhort yoke, all the cattle being 


equally near the plough, and having conſequently an equal 


ſhare of the dranght. The only diſadvantage ariſing from 
it, beſides the danger to which the driver is expoſed, is, 
that two of the cattle draw on the tilled ground, and there- 
by trample it, which is both uneaſy to them, and hurtful. 
to the ground; but theſe are nothing when compared to 
the other advantages. | 

It is only of late years alſo that carts began to be uſed. 
Now the great advantage of them is ſeen and felt, and 
the uſe of them is daily becoming more and more general, 
They are increafing in number every year, eſpecially as 


'we have the — of good roads. Since carts be- 


Vet. NIX. E. 


came 
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came ſo general, I am perſnaded, that one half of the trou- 


ble, of the time, and of the expence, is ſaved, which was 
formerly beſtowed on the article of carriage alone. 

Further, the cattle uſed not many years ago for the pur- 
poſes of the farm, and carriages of all kinds, were for the 
moſt part horſes. This is ſtill much the practice; yet oxen 
are, of late years, more and more uſed for theſe purpoſes, 


eſpecially ſince horſes are become ſo expenſive in the rear- . 


ing, and ſo dear in the purchaſe. 

The preſent ſtate of theſe articles 1s as follows oats, 
312; carts of different ſizes, 220; horſes, 580; of this 
number there are 30 large, or of the Galloway ſize; the 
reſt are of different ſizes, but in general rather ſmall: oxen, 
294 ; of theſe there are 40 of pretty large lize, al the reſt 
ſmall, or of inferior hzes, 


Produce of the Pariſh, Animal and Vegetable. Animal 
produce is horſes, black cattle, ſheep, goat, ſwine, geeſe. 
Moſt of the horſes bred here are of the ſmall garron kind, 
and many of them ſold at 2 or 3 years-old, But moſt af 
thoſe employed in work, te. are purchaſed at a dear rate 
from other places, eſpecially from the Orkneys, where our 
young horſes are bought for the purpoſes of rearing and 
ſale. Hence it is, that the very ſame horſes which were 
ſold by us at very low prices, are ſometimes, 2 or 3 years 
afterwards, rebought by the ſame perſons, who ſold them 
before, at three times the original price. This is ſurely a 
mode of traffick very unfrugal, and much againſt the inte- 
reſt of the country. 

Black Cattle —There is a great number of theſe reared 
in this pariſh, being well calculated for it, as being fur- 
niſned with good paſture, both lowland and highland. But 
yet I am perſuaded, that the number reared is near one- 

third more than it ought to have been, or the pariſh can 


well 
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well maintain. This is the cauſe why our cows do not 

uſually yield fo much milk as might be expected; why 
that cattle are in general more poor, and of leſs fize than 
they might have been; and conſequently, why they fetch 
ſuch low prices at markets. But what is their motive for 
this unfrugal and miſtaken plan? Why, becauſe the com- 
merce in that cattle is a principal and neceſſary article of 
credit; and conſequently, they calculate their ſtock, ac- 


cording to their number, and not according to their quality. 


Beſides, having no other way ſo ready to maintain credit; 
and to anſwer Martinmas demands, they pinch their fami- 


lies in the neceſſary food ariſing from theſe animals, from 


an overweening expectation, and the miſtaken idea, that if 


they have plenty of calves, they will be able to anſwer theſe 


demands, which hang a mighty terror over their heads 
every year. Thus it happens, that they themſelves, and 
their cattle, are half ſtarved, and their ill- founded expec · 
tations often times fruſtrated. Whereas, had they adopted 
another plan, and kept an adequate number of cattle only, 
their families would be better ſupported, their cattle better 
in quality and value, and the demands of the landlord | 
more readily anſwered. 

Sheep By appearance there are ts, eee e 
in this pariſh; eſpecially in the Highlands; but in moſt 
parts they do not thrive to any ſatisfaction. This appears 
both from the ſmallneſs of the number they generally have, 
and the number of lambs that are yearly bought from other 
countries, for a continual ſupply of their own, which never 
increaſes, notwithſtanding that annual recruit, but often 
grows leſs and leſs. This failure may be attributed to ſe- 
veral cauſes; to the wetneſs and ſwampineſs of the foil; to 
their being fed promiſcuouſly with other cattle; to their 
being, for the moſt part, houſed every night, and often 
with other cattle; to the want of due ſkill and care in ma- 


naging 
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naging them; and, finally, to their being attended to only 
now and then as a bye job; all which circumſtances are 
very hurtful, and inimical to that uſeful, delicate, and pre- 
carious animal. Let I am perſuaded, that good ſheep-farms 
might be eftabliſhed, at leaſt in ſome parts of the pariſh, 
eſpecially in the Highlands. They are all of a mixed di- 
minutive kind, but very prolific, and excellent eating. I 
cannot ſay that their woot is either good, or plenty of its 
kind, which is the canſe that we are principally bee 
with this neceffary article from other places. 


Goat.—This animal is not ſo abundant in this pariſh as it 


might have been; for though we haue nat many rocks or 
Places productive of thoſe weeds and herbs, in which they 


moſt delight, yet I am informed by thoſe who 0 * 
chat they thrive very well. 

Swine— Theſe are very few of — Tewbat BE this 
may be owing, I know not; but about 21 years ago this 
end of the pariſh ſwarmed with them, and they generally 
fold well. They are commonly of a very ſmall fize, but 


far better eating, and firmer meat, than a larger kind, and 


by far more eaſily reared. There are ſome of a large * 
but they are very few. 


| Gee/e.—A. conſiderable number of this bird nity 


reared in this. pariſts. Now they are but very few in com- 
pariſon, which is much to be wondered at, becauſe they 
would lach De than double the price eee 
Fears Ago: 
The aol ſtate of theſe W according to the beſt 
of my information, is as follows : 


Number of horſes, young and old, includin g thoſe i 


the farms, C. wn 
Of black er 6 the woes oxen, 24963 
Of ſheep, — ee enge 
Of goats, - n ig 
Of i = | 5 8 oh 190 


3 Vegetable. 
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+ Vogetable Produce—The great, and indeed almoſt the 
coly vegttablo-prbbdnce, are bear and. oats. Theſe are fown 
in continual alternate rotation, without the intervention” of 
any other erop. This practice muſt ſurely be unfavour- 
able to the field, the crop, the quality of the grain, and ex- 


poſe the farmer to more trouble and expence, for reaſons 


well known. No great attempts have yet been mads to 
raiſe peaſe and green crops, fuch as turnips, We. Tet I 


have tenſon to think, from the good ſucceſs that attended 


the ſew trials which have been made; that they would 
proſper well. It is, indeed, great matter of fprpriſe, that; 
in a-partſh where the ſupport and credit of the people al- 
moſt entirely depends on their cou and their grain, they 
ſhould deny themſelves this great ad vadtage. For, befides 
the benefits that would be derived from theſe - crops to 
themſelves and their” cattle, they would moreover enable 


them to keep a greater number of cattle, which they would 


like well, and occaſion that rotation of crops ſo much wanted 
for the benefit of the field, and its produce. Want of incto- 
fares and winter-herding are, as has been already obſerved, 
two great cauſes why the people do nat avail themſelves of 
this great advantage. Beſides, being unaccountably averſe to 
any thing that is ſtrange or novel in this way, they bannt 
be perſuaded to truſt their credit and their proſpetts to ſuck 
erops. Great quantities of potatoes are indeed of late years 
raiſed in this pariſh, from which they derive very conk- 
derable advantages, eſpecially as they 3 _ * 
3 the Hving cheaper. * 
Oats.— The oats raifed generally is of 0 HA; Blick aid 
grey, of a fmall body, very profific, but not productive of any 
great proportion of meal. In ſome parts of the pariſh, in good 
years, the proportion is more than g ſtones of meal out 
of 1J bolls undried grain; in other parts, not above 6 ſtones 


out 8 the ſame meaſure of — Of late years, other 


kinds 
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kinds of black oats are raiſed, and a conſiderable quantity 


of white kinds. Yet, though theſe yield more meal, they 


are found not to be well calculated for this ſoil, nor ſo pro- 
fitable. However, by the bye, I know not but this may 
be as much owing to miſtaken notions, and a predilection 
in favour of old uſages, as to any other cauſe. 

-. Bear.—The bear, for the moſt part, is in ſome degree i in- 
ſenior in quality to that of more ſouthern counties : Vet, 
in good years, and in the moſt fertile ſpots of the pariſh, it 


weighs between 17 and 18 ſtones per boll.. In any year it 


is reckoned preferable to any that grows almoſt in this 
county. The returns of it, in growth, are various, being 
4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 at the utmoſt, | Vet, eſtimated at an ave- 
rage, the whole crop, bear and oats, does not much exceed 
4 returns. But, I believe, that with more pains and in- 


duſtry, and proper encouragement and example to infuſe 
that ſpirit into the people, the crop might be confiderably 


meliorated ; however, in good years, the produce is eon- 
fiderably more than is neceſſary for the ſupport of the 
pariſh in its preſent ſtate, The whole amount in bear and 
oat meal, at an average, according to the beſt of my enquiry 
and — is about en nn the boll of meal at 


8 of Viftual, and other N in of Habe ave- 


rage price of victual, I mean of bear and meal, for we have 
no other, is, for ſome years paſt, 13 8. 4 d. per boll; of 
good beef, 24 d. per Ib.; of mutton and pork, when good, 


the ſame; of geeſe, ſold at Martinmas, 1 8. 4 d. per gooſe; 


of hens, 6d. each; of eggs, 2d. per dozen; of ſheep hogs 
or wedders, 7.5. per hog; of ſwine, 125. each. There are 
ſome. of them that ſell conſiderably below, and ſome conſi- 
derably above that price, according to their quality and 
ſize ; of an ordinary cow or ox, for Lavghter, and in fleſh, 


L. a, 
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L. 2, 10 8. ; ſome ſell at leſs, and ſome at more, according 
to fize ; of malt, 14 8. per boll ; of whiſky, unmixed, 2 8. 
54 Per pint; mixed, 18s. 5 d. 


Commerce * Traffich.—The principal ſubjects of com- 
merce in this pariſh, as already obſerved, are the articles 
juſt now mentioned. As to horſes, very few of them conld 
be ſpared for ſale, if thoſe who rear them had patience to 
keep them until they would be fit for work, &c. There- 
fore they ſell them at two years old, as mentioned above, 
at low prices, and buy others, fit for work, at very high 
rates; ſo that there is no gain, but rather great loſs by this 
branch of commerce. As to black cattle, I believe, that, 
communibus annis, about 1000 of them are ſold between the 
butcher and the drover. As to victual, I believe they can 
export, at an average, in good years, about 1800 bolls, and 
ſupport themſelves ; but this export, as I am informed, is 


not ſo much as it was in former years. The decline in 


crops, the increaſe of people notwithſtanding the improve- 
ments made of late years, and the bear conſumed by whiſky 
and diſtillation, may well account for this circumſtance. 
As to whiſky, 1 believe 2-3ds of it is conſumed in the 


country, a great part of theſe 2-3ds in this ſame pariſh, and 


conſequently, that ſcarcely 1-3d of that liquor is exported. 
Not many years ago, there were no leſs than 13 or 14 ſmall 
diſtilleries in this pariſh, and on the near confines of it; 


at preſent, ſince the late act, there are only 4, which I think 


is enough, conſidering all the good that 1s Ou from 
them. | 


* of the Pariſb.— The valued rent is L. 3314: 7:8 
Scotch, I ſuppoſe, at the converſion of L. 4 Scotch per boll. 
The real rent, including other advantages, but excluſive of 

_ graſſums, 
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graſursz enſtoms, ſervices, at the converſion of 10 8. pe 


boll, is, I am perſuadled, L. * * N 


Heritors and Fenn hevitors and proprietors 
are not ſo many as they were a few years ago. The num- 


ber, at preſent, is 6. Sir John Sinclair of Ulbſter is the 


principal, being proprietor of. much more than one half of the 
pariſh, and ſuperior of a conſiderable part of it beſides his 
own Property He is alſo patron of the _ 


eee Seate-—Tw preſent ag is Mr John 


8 who was admitted in September 1769. He 


married 20th December 1782; is a widower from January 
5. 1784; has one daughter, an only child, born 5th De- 
cember 1783. His immediate predeceſſors were Mr Wil- 
liam Abernethy, Mr William Cumming, Mr John Munro, 
who was the firſt Preſbyterian Miniſter, Mr John Suther- 
land, Mr James Nicolſon. The ſtipend, in Mr Cumming's 
time, was ſcarcely, at the then yidtual-converſion, L. 35 
Sterling. It was augmented in Mc Munro's time to about 
L. 50 Sterling, at the then converſion. He had only 2 
chalders of victual in his ſtipend; yet ſmall as was this ſti- 
pend, he lived very comfortably, and made a ſuitable pro- 
viſion for his family, which was numerous. His eldeſt ſon 


was the late Sir George Munro of Pointsſield. His two 


immediate predeceſſors, who had much ſmaller ſtipends, 
and families to ſupport and provide for, did the ſame alſo. 
So great was the value of money, and ſo many were the 
advantages of thoſe days beſides what they are now. The 
preſent ſtipend, which was augmented 11th December 1776, 


is 2 chalders of meal and 2 chalders of bear, L. Goo Scotch, | 


and L. 30 Scotch for communion-elements. 

The manſe and church, during the preſent incumbency, 

have always been in a bad ſtate of repair, and extremely 
inconvenient 
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inconvenient, though repaired four times; and at confiders- | 
able expence during that period, vin; 23 years. The laſt 


ol theſe repairs is going on juſt now, at the eftimated ſum 


of L. 1 54 Sterling; and as ſoon as the undertaker puts them 
off his hands, they will eall for another immediate repair, 
whether the miniſter calls for it or not. It is to be regretted 
that heritors, from a miſtaken notion of ſaving their purſes, 


| ſhould ſo unaccountably injure their own intereſt, and in- 


commode the miniſter, when both might have been avoided 
with httle expence. 

The glebe is, on the whole, very good land, but conſl- 
derably ſhort of the minimum. It only ſows 3 bolls bear, 
ſuppoſing all of it to be ſown with that grain, and will not 
graze one cow. There is reaſon to believe that it was lat» 
ger, and that it was curtailed by the encroachments or de- 
predations of the conterminous tenants in time of vacancies, 
and never yet enquired into. This is the more-credible, 
from the report of a very old member of this preſbytery, 
dead ſeveral years ago, who informed the preſent incum- 
bent that this was the caſe, for that he ſaw the decreet of 


deſignation by Biſhop John Forbes, of this dioceſe, in the 


culiody of Mr Munro above mentioned. 


Miſfon and Mifffon-houſe, £5 c.—Befides the church, there 
is a meeting or miſſion-houſe, in the Highlands of the pa- 
Tiſh, at the diſtance of 9 miles from the church, where the 
miniſter of the pariſh was wont to preach every 4th Sab- 
bath as a voluntary deed, if not prevented by bad weather, 
or ſpeats in the waters, which are too frequent, eſpecially 
in winter. The houſe is pretty large, was built, and 15 
ſtill ſupported by the inhabitants of that diſtrict of the pa- 
riſh,” for their own and the miniſter's accommodation, at 
very conſiderable expence for them. Of late years, they 


have a miſſionary {ſupported at their own expence alſo. It 
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is. true, indeed, that the Committee of the Royal Dinos: 
ſometimes granted a little for their relief; and the ſame is 
continued juſt now, but the further continuance of it is un- 
certain and precarious. The Society for Propagating Chri- 
{tian Knowledge, ſince the late increaſe of their funds, have 

been often ſolicited and. importuned- to extend the benefit 
of their inſtitution to that remote corner, that ſtands fo much 
in need of it, and ſo well deſerves it, by the exertions made 
by the people, beyond their abilities, to ſupport the means 
of inſtruction among them. But all hitherto has been to no 
purpoſe. Yet. there are miſſions eſtabliſhed . by the ſaid So- 


ciety in other places,. which do- not ſo much need-them. 


However, it is till hoped, that. this deſirable object will be 
obtained, as ſoon as the Honourable Society will have a 


proper view of the utility and neceſſity of it. Here, it 


ſhould be obſerved, that an excellent dwelling-houſe was 
very lately built by ſubſcription, in order to encourage the 
miſſionary, and to aſſiſt the people, and with the proſpect 
that a perpetual miſſion was to be eſtabliſhed wer 9. 


8 are two ſchools i in the pariſh, a 8 
and a Society one. As to the former, it is always throng, 
of ſcholars, and 1s taught by an excellent maſter ; but the 
imallneſs of the ſalary, which is but a trifle more than L. 6, 
and the want of proper accommodations for teaching, are 
mighty hinderances and diſcouragements. Theſe grie- 
vances were repreſented, laſt year, to Sir John Sinclair, who 
immediately gave powers to the miniſter to get the accom- 
modations of a ſchool-houſe and deſks as ſoon as poſlible, in 
the firſt place, and that he would pay his quota of the ex- 


| pence on demand; and this he would have done, but ſome 


of the heritors refuſed to contribute their ſhare, which 
would be but very trifling, and ſo the matter ſtands, which 


18 
Since the above was written, Sir John Sinclair hes procured a miſſion 


ſor the two pariſkes of Halkirk and Latheron, from the Society. 
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4s a pity; for next to the boroughs, it is in the moſt cen- 
.trical and commodious e for a reg ſchool in the 
-whole county. 


As to the other ſchool, it is hedges fol 4 2 am- 


bulatory for the accommodation of this extenſive and po- 
ꝓulous pariſh ; yet two-thirds almoſt of the pariſh reap no 
- benefit from it, not only becauſe of their diftance from the 


Ration, but alſo becauſe it is difficult of acceſs to many, who 


may be nearer hand, moſt ſeaſons of the year. Theſe cit- 
_ - curſtances render another ſchool of the fame kind receſ- 
ſary in the Highlands, if it could be obteined. Applica- 


tions are making for it, aud it is hoped that they will be 
attended with ſucceſs ; for never have the Society applied 
their unde: to a more uſeful and neceſſary [2p | 


Anais Dc ate are ee veſtiges of antiquity 
in this pariſh, ſome of which are to be ſeen by the eye, and 
ſome to be heard of by the ear, from oral tradition. But 
neither what is to be ſeen or heard, furniſh a key, whereby 


the truth can be ſo inveſtigated as te afford any great in- 


ſtruction or amuſement. The remains that are viſible 
make, indeed, awful and pleaſant impreſſions on the mind 
of the beholder, and ſuggeſt to him a confuſed, but majeſtic 
idea of what they once have been: yet they, at the ſame 
time, affect him with pain, becauſe the eagerneſs of his cu- 
riofity cannot be gratified. ,, The avenues that lead up to 
the object of bis ardent purſuit and defire are cloſed on 


every hand. No inſcription, no emblem, no monument. 


A veil of obſcurity intercepts his view, and eclipſes the 
light. His curioſity is at a ſtand. It cannot puſh on fur- 
ther. What muſt he do? He retires full of what he has 
ſeen, but full alſo of regret and diſappointment, becauſe he 
did not ſee more of what his mind ſuggeſts to him it has 
originally been. But he reſts-not here, He has recourſe 
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to oral tradition, hoping to find acceſs by that quarter. 
Alas! tradition is too much tin work of fancy. Like Ho- 
mer's Iliad, it may amuſe as a pleaſant dream, but can give 


him as little authenticated information of the truth, as that 


poem can give of ancient Troy, and the ſiege of it, which 


I ſuppoſe was as confuſed a ſtory in that poet's time, as 


that of theſe antiquities, and gave equal play and fcope to 


the imagination. Where now will the antiquarian turn 


himſelf? He betakes himſelf to the hiſtorical page. There 
he may find ſomething like the object of his enquiry and 
wiſh; but it is too vagne and general, too much clothed 
with the brilliant drapery of fancy ; and ſo, if he be not a 
dupe to credulity, he muſt ftill remain diſeontented and un- 
ſatisfied. This is actually my caſe. How then can J ſatiſ- 
fy others, when I cannot get myſelf ſatisfied? However, 
J wall attempt it, at all adventures, and do what T can. 
The fertility and extent of the corn - fields, the richneſs 
and variety of the paſtures in this pariſh, both highland and 
lowland, the traces of antiquity that ſtill remain; all theſe 
evidently paint it out as holding, from earty date, a di- 
fiinguiſhed rank in this country, in regard of people 'and 
events, which would amply reward the memory of the hi- 


ſtorian, had they not eſcaped his notice. I myfelf, this mo- 


ment, when I am at = Joſs for information, could I but find 
a proper hiſtorian on the ſubject, would have ſaid, Peace to 


his ſoul. But ſince it is not 1o, what I ſee and hear other- 


wiſe tempt me to grop and ſearch in the dark, and 1 ſhall 


be happy if any correct me with the light of authenticity 
and truth. 


Eccleſiaſtical Antiguities,—claim my attention, in the 
firſt place. Among theſe, the religious houſe that was at 
Spittal is the moſt diftinguiſhed. This houſe, it is certain, 
was origiral founded ard endowed by a St Magnus of 

Orkney, 


ne y, 


cence, and highly beloved and revered, eſpecially in this 
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Orkney, and dedicated to that Saint, therefore called St 
Magnus. Who he was, I have not yet been able to learn; 


but, from ſeveral circumſtances, I have reaſon to believe, 


that he was either a Dane or of Daniſh extraction ; and 
that he afſumed the name Magnus, on his becoming ſo'emi- 
nently diſtinguiſhed in the church. Whatever he was, it 
appears that he was a great and a good man, a perſonage 
of great wealth and influence, of no lefs piety and benefi- 


country and in the Orkneys, where he has done ſo much good. 
From this circumſtance it is, that there are ſtill fo many 
in theſe countries called Magnus. Circumſtances alſo lead 
to the belief, that he was one of the Knights Templars, fo 
powerful and affluent in their day, and = capital one too, 
and conſequently, that the lands in the neighbourhood of 


Spittal Hill, to a conſiderable extent in this and the pariſh 


of Watten, were the property. of that ſociety. What 


makes this the more credible is, that there is ſcarcely a 


pariſh in Scotland where that ſociety have not had lands, 
and eſtabliſhed religious houſes. N ay, ſo much did their 
influence and wealth accumulate, that it was their ruin at 
laſt. They were envied and dreaded by both church and 
laity, who coveted their wealth. Hence this order was ex- 
tinguiſhed very early in the 14th century, deprived of their 
wealth, and a large ſhare of it transferred to the order of 
St John of Jeruſalem, who alſo were treated in the ſame 
manner, as ſoon as their affluence made them ripe for the 
rapacious hand of covetouſneſs. But to return from this 
digreſſion, which I could not well avoid. 
Why this religious houſe was called Spittal, vis. Hoſpi- 
tal, I cannot learn“; neither can I find what kind of reli- 


gious 


Some people imagine, that thoſe religious buildings were called 
Nohital, or Spittals, becauſe they furniſhed ſhelter and ho/pita/ity to 


pilgrims 
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Sidus were admitted to it, or what were the particulat 
rules and orders obſerved by them, or, finally, at what pe. 
riod of time it was founded, or when it was demoliſhed, 

But, from the character of the original founder, for no doubt 
there were large donations made to it after him, from this 
character, I ſay, and from the name of the houſe, viz. Spit- 
tal, it is more than probable that it was erected and en- 
dowed principally for the maintenance and inſtruction of 
the poor religious; or, at leaſt, that there was an apartment 
for the reception of mendicants, who were entertained on 
the funds of that houſe, as was uſually the cafe in theſe re- 
ligious eſtabliſuments. Circumſtances alſo render it probable, 
that the houſe was ſtripped and demoliſhed in the reign of 
James VI. or perhaps Mary. That the number admitted to 
it, and retained in it, was great, is very certain; and it is no 
Aeſs certain, that the revenues of it were very conſiderable 
alſo; for, beſides other circumſtances too tedious to men- 
tion, there 15 one, which ſeems to me to put this beyond 
all doubt, viz. that the church was very large and capa- 
cious, being ſome feet broader, and ſeveral feet longer than 
the preſent pariſh-church, which is among the largeſt in 
theſe northern counties; as alſo, that there were ſeveral 
houſes round it, which ſurely were the cells or habitations 


of theſe religious, ſome of which, as appears from their ve- 


ſtiges, were large alſo. Beſides theſe, there were other 
houſes of the ſame nature, for the accommodation of the 
ſame eſtabliſhment, at a further diſtance; more particularly, 
there was a very large one, at a place on a riſing ground to 
the weſt of the church, called Auchinarras, that is, the 

| 0 Field 


pilgrims and mendicants. Near Spittle, as it is now ſometimes ſpelt. 
there is a farm called Achachoal, or Acha Choirl, (that-is, the field of 
the meeting of council, or muſter), where the people of 8 iy 
former times, frequently aſſembled together, 
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Field of the Altar. From all which it appears, that the 
revenues of the houſe, and the number of religions retained 
in it, were very conſiderable. There 1s a report prevalent 


in this country, that all the inhabitants of Caithneſs afſem- 


bled there periodically, as a place of rendezvous, being the 
moſt elevated and centrical in the county, and that the 
ehurch-contained them all. This may ſeem a hyperbole, 
a figure always attending vulgar report. But, in my opi- 
nion, with a little qualification, it is not altogether irrecon- 
cileable to truth. For, ſuppoſe the kirk could not hold 
them all, yet it would contain many of them, and the hou- 
ſes and cells round it, I am perſuaded, would hold the ſur- 
plus; more eſpecially, when it is conſidered, that the 
people were then far leſs in number, and that they were 
only perſons above a certain age that muſt have aſſembled 
there on theſe occaſions. 

The lands about that houſe were about 130 years ago in 
he poſſeſſion of the Murrays of Pennyland in this country, 
which makes me ſuſpect that they were derived to that 
family from a Gilbert Murray, Biſhop of Sutherland and 
Caithneſs, who made, in his day, a capital figure in church. 
and flate, and who, it is probable, got theſe lands either by 
purchaſe, or by donation from the church, after the extinc- 
tion of that order and that houſe. It was annexed to the 
dioceſe of Orkney, and is ſtill on the Exchequer books as 
a part of that dioceſe, | 

The church of Skinnan was a 1 coarſe, maſſy build- 
ing, as indeed was that of St Magnus, dedicated to a St- 
Thomas, therefore called the church of St Thomas. By 
all accounts it was in Mr Abernethy's incumbency, the 
only church in what we now call the pariſh of Halkirk. 
Here the ſaid Abernethy performed the functions of his 
office, but his dwelling was at Halkirk. Once, in a Sab- 


bath evening, on his return home from church, he was ab- 
colted i 4 
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cofted by one Maban Ryan, by name, a ruffian, who lay 
in wait for him at the river, below the caſtle of Braal, 
when he ſo maltreated him by tumbling him off his horſe 
into the river, and then by blows and ſuffocation of water, 
that he was carried home as bruiſed and ſuffocated to death. 
The villain's motive for this ſavage treatment, was, as it is 
ſaid, to be revenged of the minitter for interpoſing the au- 
thority of his office, and the diſcipline of church-laws, to 
check him, in his career of wickedneſs: ſo untraQtable ns 
wild were the people in theſe days. 

Not far from this church was another religious houſe, 
called the Abbey. The remains of it ſhew, that it has once 
been a large building. Why it was called the Abbey, who 
was the founder of it, what order of religious inhabited it, and 
when it was founded, and when demoliſhed, 1 cannot find; 
but I am certain, from what it appears to have been, that 
it was the receptacle of many devotees, and that the funds 
to ſupport it could not be ſmall. Nigh this houſe are the 


remains of a fine monumental ſtone, that was erected there as 


a memorial of ſome intereſting event. It was g feet high 
above ground, I cannot ſay nor find what the particular 
event was, But that it was revered, and ſacredly preſerved, 


as a diſtinguiſhing mark of ſomething momentous, appears 


irom hence, that in John Sinclair's time, late of Ulbſter, 


| Proprietor of that land, a ſet of ruffians, broke it wantonly, 


who immediately were purſued by the neighbours ; and on 
their being overtaken, a ſcuffle enſued, to which numbers 
reforted, and was the occaſion of bloodſhed. The faid John 
Sinclair, heritable Sheriff of the county, decerned the ſa- 
crilegigus villains 1n a fine of a cow the piece, which were 
added to the public funds. Soon afterwards the remains of 
the monument were erected, and incloſed with a ſtone dike 


at has own — both of which are ſince entirely demo- 
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liſhed. - It is called by the people to this day, St Thomas's 
Chanr. | 
Befides theſe, there were ſeveral chapels, or places of wor- 
ſhip, in other parts of the pariſh, ſome of which ſeem, from 
what yet appears of them, to have been of ſome note in thoſe 
days. One at Weſtfield, called St Troftan ; one at Olgang- 
beg, called St Peter; one at Deal; one at Sibſter; one at 
Bannifkirk, and ſeveral more. I can ſay nothing about 
them but one thing, vis. That the church had its own ſhare 
largely of this pariſh, as indeed the biſhop had of this dio- 
ceſe, which made it one of the moſt luerative biſhopricks in 
Scotland “. ll | ; 
| Civil 


* Before I diſmiſs this article, I would cloſe it with a remark, and an 
anecdote. Such was the ſuperſtitious regard the people maid to theſe 
houſes about 80 years ago, that there was (carcely any who was marxied, 
or delivered of child, or was ſucceſsful in any enterpriſe, or reſcued from 
any danger, but embraced the firſt opportunity, after ſuch events, of re- 
pairing to one or other of thefe ſacred houſes, with a large gift or offer- 
ing to the tutelar faint of that particular houſe. Theſe gifts were 2 great 
ſhare of the emolumeats of the clergy in the days of Popery ; and ſo fond 
were the people of paying them, in the time of reformation, when there 
was no ghoftly prieſt to receive them, that they guzzled and gormandi- 
zed the meat and drink-ottering themſelves, all along drinking the Saint's 
health. Thus they went ſober devotees to viſit the dead Saint, but re» 
turned home perfect Bacchanalians and Epicureays. 


Anecdote.—80 lightly were clergy and divine worſhip eſteemed ſome | 
time after the Reformation, that in Mr Cumming's days, the laſt Epiſco · 
paliap miniſter in this pariſh, there was no Gnger of Palms in church 
but the lettergae, as they called the precentor, and one Lait, gardener 
in Braal. This Tait ſung ſo loud, and with ſuch a large open mouth, 
that a young fellow, of the name of Iverach, was tempted to throw a 
{mall round ſtone into his mouth, whereby his teeth were broke, and his 
ſinging ſtopped at once, and he himſelf almoſt choaked. Iverach imme- 
diately took to his heels; the ſervice was cquverted to laughter; two ot 
) Tait's 
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Civil Antiquities —Here Braal claims the firſt place. It 
is truly a beautiful and princely place, and may with great 


propriety be called the Paradiſe of Caithneſs. Indeed, it 


would make a figure in any northern county, were it duly 
improved, for which it is a moſt excellent ſubject in this 
corner of the world, Though very little improvements 
have been made upon it, in compariſon of what it deſerves, 
yet of old it was a capital ſeat of the Harolds Earls of 
Caithnefs. The fabric, which is called the Caſtle or 
Tower of Braal, ſtands on an eminence, at a ſmall diſtance 
from the river of Thurſo. It is completely ſquare, of a 
very large area, wonderfully thick in the walls, which are 
partly built with clay, partly with clay and mortar mixed, 
and in ſome parts with mortar altogether. The ftairs and 
conveyances to the ſeveral ſtories are through the heart of 
the walls? Theſe ſtories were all of them floored and 
vaulted with ſtones prodigioufly large, as are indeed moſt 
of the ſtones of the whole fabric. A great part of it ſtill 
remains, is as plumb and firm as ever, and ſeems, from its 


ſtructure, to have been very high and ſtately ; and what is 


ſtrange, the higheſt ſtones ſeem to be larger than thoſe be- 
low. It ſurely coſt immenſe labour to get ſome of them 
up to ſuch a height, eſpecially in thoſe days, when it is to 
be ſuppoſed, they had no proper machinery for the purpoſe. 
The plummet and rule were ſurely well applied in the pro- 
greſs of the work, but there is not the leaſt impreſſion of 
block or chiſſel, which ſhews the great antiquity of it. It 
was manifeſtly a place of ſtrength, as well as of habitation. 

85 | A 


Tait's ſons chaſed and overtook him, and the ſcene was cloſed with a 
- moſt deſperate fight. This Tait was the progenitor of the Taits in this 
country, and by his hand was planted a very large aſh tree in Braal, which 
fell ſeveral years ago, and there remains, as the fallen monarch of the 
wood, and as 2 proof how his family would thrive there, if taken cars of. 
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A deep, large, well contrived ditch ſecures it on the north; 
and I have reaſon to believe, that it was continued down 
to the river, which ſecures it on that quarter. It has the 
appearance of being fortified alſo with other outworks, ſuch 
as walls, moats, &c, which have been all demoliſhed, when 
the gardens about it were firſt planned or enlarged. It is 
not known by whom, or when it was built, though it is 
the current report, that it was built and inhabited by the 
Harolds, who came over here from Denmark, but more 
immediately from Orkney, where they bore a princely 
ſway, as well as here. But very ancient as this fabric cer- 
tainly is, there is the remains of another very near it, to 
the ſouth, that ſeems to excel it far in antiquity, and to 
have been not inferior to it in ſtrength. Nothing of it re- 
mains, but a huge unſhapely cairn of ſtones, which yet in- 
dicate it to have been once a very large and ſtrong faſtneſs. 
1 ſuſpect that below it are ſubterraneous vaults and com- 
munications to other works, neceſſary for defence and ſecu- 
rity in thoſe days of violence and conſtant invaſion, 

But the beauty of the whole are the remains of a much 
more modern building, which was extremely well begun, 
but never finiſhed. It Rands cloſe to the bank of the river, 
below the fabrics above mentioned. The defign 1s cer- 
tainly grand and magnificent, and worthy of its princely 
lite; and had it been finiſhed, it would, in all appearance, 
have been one of the fineſt, and moſt ſtately, and commo- 
dious edifices in the north, according to the ſtyle of thoſe 
times. The work was carried on a few feet above the 
vaults, which were completely finiſhed, and are indica- 
tions of the greatneſs, majeſty, and elegance of what was 
to be above them. There, unluckily, the building was 
ſtopped, and never was reſumed or attempted after- 
wards, though what was done already was a very great 
temptation to it, | 

Though 
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Though there was abundance of ſtones ready at hand, ex- 
eellently calculated for building on any plan, yet to ſuit 


n 

the grandeur and elegance of the deſign, vaſt numbers of m 

large freeſtane were brought from the ſhore, at the diſtance h 

of 8 miles. This carriage was attended with great labour 1 

and expence, and occaſioned the death of ſeveral men and tl 

horſes; and this is very credible, becauſe at that time there ſi 

were no roads; and if there were, yet there were no carts ty 

q then in uſe, but the tenants behoved to carry them in loads vw 

| on the backs of horſes. In ſhort, all things put together, ſi 

| ſpeedily effected a total miſcarriage of the undertaking, pl 

N and the failure of funds, and left this piece of work as a fu 

| ſtanding monument of the undertaker's great ſpirit, but of or 

| his great folly alſo. It was begun by John Sinclair, one of a 

i the Earls of Cauhneſs, diſtinguiſhed by the mock appel- th 

1 lation of Fohn the Wafler, but in what year is not known. th 

ö The gardens of Braal ſhould not here be omitted. They de 

9 have the appearance of antiquity alſo. They are very he 

1 large, very pleaſant and beautiful, divided according to the an 

J variety and taſte required in horticulture, eſpecially in this be 

0 country, ſurrounded with trees, nurſeries, plantations of w 

1 wood, all of them at preſent in a thriving ſtate. Very Bi 

4 conſiderable improvements have been, and ſtill are made en 

0 upon it by the Ulbſter family, the proprietors, but far ſhort th 

if of what they might have been, and what ſo good a ſubject di 

1 deſerves. I have it from undoubted authority, that about m 

4 100 years ago theſe gardens produced a great deal of fruit, tin 

0 though of late years that produce has been but trifling. Be- ac 

ji ; fore I cloſe this article, I ſhould obſerve, that the fineſt and of 

Ll earlieſt ſalmon in the kingdom, and in great numbers, could ye 

| 19 | be filhed every ſeaſon of the year, clole to theſe gardens, re 
ki 0 which would be a great convenience to any family reſiding 

ih q there. „ ab 

| | Dirlet 
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Dirlet Cafile The next piece of antiquity worthy of 
notice is Dirlet Caſtle. It ſtands in a very beautiful ro- 
mantic place in the Highlands, called Dirlet, on a round 
high rock, very ſteep, almoſt perpendicular on all ſides. 
The rock and caſtle hang over a very deep dark pool, in 
the river Thurſo, which runs cloſe by its fide, On each 
ſide of the river and the caſtle, and very near them, are 
two other rocks much higher, looking down over the caſtle, 
with a ſtately and lowring majeſty, and fencing it on theſe 
ſides. By appearance, as well as by accounts, it was a 
place of ſtrength in the days of rapine and plunder. For 
further ſecurity it had the river on one hand, and a ditch 
on the ather, through which the water was conveyed, with 
a draw-bridge. The laſt inhabitant was a deſcendent of 
the noble family of Sutherland. He was called in Erſe 
the Ruder Derg, that is, the Red Knight. Having been 
denounced a rebel for his oppreſſive and violent practices, 
he was apprehended by Mackay of Farr, his own uncle, 


and died on his way to Edinburgh, ſome ſay to Stirling, to 


be tried for his life. Mackay took poſſeſſion of his eſtate, 
which conſiſted of the lands called the Tenpenny-land of 
Braygald, a very fine and lucrative eſtate, and his ſueceſſors 
enjoyed it for a conſiderable time. Whether Mackay got 
theſe lands as a reward for his loyalty, and the ſervices he 
did his King and country by this action, or by what other 
means, I cannot ſay. Neither can I ſay at what period of 
time this Ruder Derg lived. His name and title, by all 
accounts, was vir William Sutherland of Braygald, that is, 


of the Height of Caithneſs. This eſtate has been for many 


years in the poſſeſſion of the family of Ulbſter, who acqui- 
red it from the Mackays. 


Lochmore Caſtle.— The next in courſe is Lochmore caſtle, 
about 8 miles above Dirlet, It ſtood juſt on the bank of 
| | — 
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the loch, hanging over the firſt current of the river out of 

In that place the river is very narrow, and very deep, 
and withal very current, It is ſaid, by report, to have 
been built and inhabited by a perſonage called Morrar, na 
Shean *, that is, Lord of the Game or Veniſon, becauſe he 
delighted in theſe rural ſports. It is ſaid alſo, that there 
was a cheſt, or ſome kind of machine, fixed in the mouth 
of the ſtream, below the caſtle, for catching ſalmon in their 
ingreſs into the loch, or their egreſs out of it; and that, im- 
mediately as the fiſh was entangled in the machine, the 
capture was announced to the whole family by the ringing 
of a bell, which the motion and ſtruggles of the fiſh ſet a- 
going, by means of a fine cord, that was fixed at one end 
to the bell, in the middle of an upper room, and at the 
other end to the machine in the ſtream below. This is by 
no means improbable ; for in theſe days, when the ſalmon 
were more plenty than they are now, and had a free courſe, 
that ftream and that loch muſt have been ſwarming with 
that fiſh; and it would be ſo ſtill, had not our modern in- 
ventions prevented it. 

This Morrar, na Shean, according to report, was very 
anxious and impatient to have a ſon to inherit his eſtates 
and honours; but he had only 3 daughters ſucceſſively, 
at which he was ſo diſappointed and enraged, that he mal- 
treated the mother and the daughters; jand the mother, 

| dreading more and more her huſband's diſpleaſure and 
ill uſage of herſelf and the infants, detached them pri- 
vately to a place where, without his knowledge, they were 
reared up into very beautiful and accompliſhed young la- 
dies, all along amufing the barbarian huſband and parent 
with the laudable pretext that they were dead, Morrar, na 

3 | | Shean, 


# There is reaſon to believe that his name was Cheyne. 
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Shean, at laſt deſpairing of having any mne children, and 


making a vaſt regret that he had no child at all, his lady 


availed herſelf of the favourable opportunity, preſents him 
with his 3 daughters, and thereby converts his rage and 
diſcontentment into a tranſport of joy and ſurpriſe. The 
happy ſnare diſar med him of his terrors ; the charms of his 
daughters infuſed a complacency through his whole frame. 
The interview 1s a ſcene of love, heightened by a happy 
mutual diſappointment ; and he thanks God, that his eſtates 
would not be under the belt of one man, as he called it. 
They are ſoon diſpoſed of in marriage; the eldeſt to a Sin- 
clair from the Orkneys, the ſecond to a Keith, and the laſt 
to one of another name, but of ſome rank. 
This ſtory is wild and romantic, but it is by no means 


irreconcileable to the ſavage notions and barbarous uſages 


of theſe dark and ſuperſtitious times. It may not be. alto- 
gether according to the original fact, but is exactly the cur- 
rent tradition of the neighbourhood. It may be too much 


_ exaggerated by the embelliſhments of fancy; yet, I am 


perſuaded, it 1s founded on ſome event of this nature that 
has taken place in theſe times, otherwiſe it would not have 
been ſo currently and ſo ſacredly tranſmitted from age to 
age by oral tradition. Who this Morrar, na Shean was, I 
cannot find; but I ſuſpe& that he was one of the Harolds, 
who had one of his ſeats at Braal, and retired occaſionally 
to his hunting-ſeat at Lochmore for his amuſement ;- for 


this reaſon he was called by the mock name of Morrar, na 


Shean, 1. e. Lord of the Veniſon or Game, becauſe he loved 


the one for his table and palate, and the other for his ſport 
and amuſement. It cannot be expected that I can aſcer- 


tain the era when this wonderful ſtory happened, though I 
doubt not, had I acceſs to the archives of the old famihes 
in the country, but I might trace it out, at leaſt by way of 

| induction. 
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induction. Suffice it, that it has the appearance of a very 
old ſtory, and that it is very probable that theſe marriages 
gave the Sinclairs and the Keiths, who came over here 
more immediately from the Orkneys, the firſt footing in 


Caithneſs, where, in a ſhort time, they grew ſo great and 


powertul ; and to make this {till the more probable, there 
was 2 Keith a viceroy, if I recolle&, in the Orkneys, under 
the Danih monarchy, before any of that name, and per- 
haps of the name of Sinclair, had a footing in this country, 

Next preſents itſelf the awful remains of a. very large 
fabric, at a place called Achnavarn, near the loch of Ca- 


thel. It was certainly a building of great ftrength ; and 


ſeems to have been the habitation of heroes, who delighted 
in hardy deeds of arms,” and who, therefore, were in 
danger, night and day, of being ſurpriſed on all hands by 
enemies of the fame kidney. It was fortified by ſeveral 


outworks, the remains of which ſtrike the beholder with 2 


ſenſation of terror; for they bring to his view the violent 
and bloody ſcenes that have been there acted, together with 
the dreadful, precarious, and hoſtile ſtate of theſe times. 
By whom or when it was built, or by whom inhabited, I 
cannot find ; but only that current report fays, that it was 
inhabited by a Daniſh prince. This is by no means in- 
credible, eſpecially when it is conſidered, that in thoſe days 


this country was perpetually infeſted with noble adventu- 


rers from that kingdom, who poſſeſſed themſelves, by force, 
of the property of the natives, and kept it afterwards by 


the ſame hoſtile and violent means by which they ſeized 


it, till at length they became as naturalized and ſecure as 
the natives themſelves. 

There are other remains of antiquity almoſt innumerable. 
Indeed, I know not any parith that abounds with more. 


What were the particular deſign or occaſion of them I can- 


not 
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ſeized 


are as 


rable. 
more. 
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not preciſely ſay, neither can I well find. But they ſhew, 
in general, that this country was once a theatre of iniquity, 
bloodſhed, and violence; natives oppreſſing and plundering 
natives, and foreign rapactous adventurers making a prey 
of them all. There is not one of theſe antiquities that has 
the leaſt appearance of being the habitation of peace and 
ſecurity. Surely they coſt immenſe labour and expence in 
building and defending them, and the people could not be 
weak or few in thoſe days. For the manifeſt deſign of 
them required a great number of hands, and ſtrong ones 
too, to accompliſh it; but how they were ſupported and 
maintained, when the moſt of their time and labour muſt 
have been ingroſſed by theſe machinations offenſive and de- 
fenſive, is a myſtery which I cannot pretend to ſolve : for 
in ſuch a ſtate of affairs, though a great number of people 
and great expence was neceſſarily required for theſe purpo- 
ſes, yet very few hands, and very little time and indufiry 
could be ſpared for the purpoſes of life ; and ſurely, when 
they fought ſo well, and fo frequently in thoſe days, they 
muſt have eat and drank well alſo; but how or whence 
they got theſe neceſſary ſupplies is, at this diſtance of time, 
hard to account for ; for the people then, as appears by the 
monuments they left behind them, lived more by plunder 
and rapine, than by induſtry and cultivating the field. It 


is true, indeed, fiſhing and hunting, and the beaſts of pa- 


ſture, would furniſh a conſiderable ſupply, as there was 
better game and fiſhing, and more cattle and paſture than 
are now. It is true alſo, that the foreign adventurers of the 
north would bring ſome money and proviſions along with 
them. After all, it is ſtill a myſtery, and fo I leave it. 
Yet ſo it is, that the people were then numerous, and 


very robuſt, and well ſupported, otherwiſe they could not 


carry on and atchieve what they did. Their houſes, or 
Vor. XIX. H rather 
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rather faſtneſſes, ſeem all of them to have been completely 
circular from bottom to top, prodigiouſly thick in the walls, 
built with the largeſt ſtones they could get, without any 
timber at all. Many of them were built on eminences, 
many on plains and low places, according as beſt fuited the 
deſign, and many ſurrounded with ditches or ramparts, 
with outpoſts or redoubts, in a degree leſs or more. They 


are here called indiſcriminately, as is commonly the caſe, 


Pictiſh Houſes, Druidical Temples, Repoſitories of the 
Dead, Cairns, Toulichs. No doubt, they had places and 


| houſes for all theſe purpoſes, beſides their ſtrong holds and 


places of ſtrength ; yet ſecurity and ſtrength is the charac- 
teriſtic of all their houſes of what kind foever. Thoſe of 
them that were on the greateſt eminences were evidently 
deſigned for watch-towers, whereby any alarm of danger, 
or approach of an enemy, was, quick as lightning, announ- 
ced to the whole country, by the rapid communication of 
light from one watch-tower to another, and all theſe were 
fo ſtationed, as moſt admirably to accommodate one ano- 
ther, and conſequently the whole country, to the remoteſt 
corners, as may be ſeen by any ſpectator who compares 
them, their ſituations, and diſtances to one another. This 
admirable contrivance was neceſſary to a country expoſed 
ſo much as this was to the frequent invaſion of the Danes, 
and the inroads and incurſions of their neighbours. 

With regard to their dwelling-houſes, I cannot paſs over 
one or two things I obſerved more than once; the ſame is 
alſo obſervable in what remains of their ſtrong towers ; 


theſe were oblong open ſlits, at certain diſtances, all round 


in the walls; before each of theſe ſlits or windows was a 
lodgment, of the dimenſions of a ſmall bed. Theſe lodg- 


ments are in the ſtair, which mounts ſpirally through the 


heart of the wall from bottom to top. The defign of this 
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is evident. Further, I have ſeen in them numbers of ſmall 
round hard ſtones, in the form of a very flat or oblate 
ſphere, of 21 inches thick in the centre, and about 4 inches 
in diameter. I have alſo ſeen other round ſtones, perfectly 
circular, very plain and level on one fide, with a ſmall riſe 
at the circumference, and about a foot in diameter. Now, 
I think the intention of both theſe kinds of ftones is mani- 
feſt. It was certainly to break and grind their grain, as 
they had no mills or machines for that purpoſe. This they 
did, by breaking the grain on the larger ſtone, with the 
ſmall round oblate ſtone in their hand. 

Beſides theſe buildings of ſtone, ſeveral of which were 
prodigious, there are in various parts of the pariſh ditches 
or intrenchments no leſs aſtoniſhing, edged on the outſide, 
or oppoſite parapet, with large mounds of earth and ſtone, 


and incloſing a deep hollow in the centre. Theſe were cer- 


tainly encampments, in which they fortified and intrenched 


themſelves in the time of encounter, or when they took. 


the field for actual engagement. Pitched battles have 
ſurely been fought in theſe places; and the remains of 
ſtones that have been erected near, and at ſeveral diſtances, 
from theſe intrenchments, were deſigned as memorials of 
perſons of note, who have fallen either 1n cloſe battle, or 
in the retreat or purſuit. But what theſe battles were, at 
what time, and by whom they were fought, or who were 
the eminent perſons who fell, and for whom theſe memo- 
rials were erected, I believe is not to be found. By the 
bye, I have no doubt but ſome of theſe ſtones would be 
erected in order to defend a few perſons from the miſſile 


weapons of the enemy, and to give them the advantage of 


diſmiſſing their own miſſile weapons at ihem with the 
greater ſucceſs and ſecurity, on what fide ſoever of the ſtone 
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Literary Character —T have no account of but one lite- 
rary character, the Rev. Mr Daniel Campbell, ſon to a far- 
mer, commonly called Padric Buy, that is, Yellow Peter, 
who was an Larſe poet, as well as his ſon, who compo- 
ſed, however, both in Earſe and Engliſh. This Daniel 
was, and 1s ſtill called by the old people in this pariſh, 
patronimically, Donil Buy, that is, Yellow Donald. He 
was miniſter of Kilmichael of Glaſſerie in Argyleſhire, 


in 1698, as a fragment of one of his books informs me, 


which T have now in my hands. How long he was in 
that pariſh before the publication of this book I can- 
net tay. By all accounts he was a man of literature, 
very pious, devout, and ſenſible, and withal very gene- 
rous and charitable, very popular, much efteemed, and 
eminently uſeful. He was, in his day, an able member, 
and diſtinguiſhed character of the church, being alſo an ex- 
cellent orator. This fragment, which is all I have ſeen of 
his works, is of a book entitled, Sacramental Meditations 
on the Sufferings and Death of Chriſt. A ſpirit of rational 
piety and good ſenſe breathes through the whole perform- 
ance, and it is reckoned a treaſure by all the pious here 
who happen to fall upon it. It was dedicated to the Dut- 
cheſs of Argyle. He wrote and publiſhed more eſſays in 
proſe and verſe. Beſides, he was a principal hand in tranſ- 
lating the Pſalms of David into Iriſh verſe, to be ſung in 
the church, and ſupplied his friends in this country with 
copies of the firſt impreſſion. He was very generouſly 
mindful of his friends and relations, eſpecially in this pa- 
riſh ; for ſeverals of them being reduced in their circum- 
ſtances, by the failure of crops, in conſequence of a very 
ſevere froſt early in harveſt, he ſent them frequent ſupplies 
of money from Argyleſhire, particularly, two families in 
Rumſdale, a place in the height of this pariſh, who were en- 
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tirely ſupported by his munificence. In what particular year 
this froſt happened I cannot ſay ; but it was a memorable 
year, and fatal to many. That it happened in his own 


and his father's day, appears not only from the circumſtance 


above mentioned, but alſo from a paragraph of a letter 
then wrote by the father to the ſon: All di nues here is, 
« dat di doks got over try on Poul Hacrigg, on di tird of 
« Augt.” i. e. All the news here is, that the dogs got over 
4 dry on the Pool of Halkirk.” The particular day of the 
week on which it happened was Sunday; and that it was 
peculiarly fatal to Padric Buy, appears from the following 
poem he made on the occaſion : 


Roodh ud'hanic, ar Diadonich, 
Chour, a brone, as moiillard orm: 
Choiſe a miſhe, bhoay noal, 
Snichibhe mor, cho bilirras leamhe. 


Gud' chuirin cear, err, do bhoalidh, 

Cheart, o croay, 'ſa bürridh, dhaidh, 
Noair, a ſcoabidh leamhe, a laar 

Cho dheanidh, a tradh, don' bhüirichin. 


In Engliſn:.— 


The Sabbath of the fatal froſt 

Did me great pain and ſorrow coſt. 
It eheck'd me in my drink career, 
For little caſh had I to ſpare. 


Though to the flail four men apply, 
And on the ſheaf with vengeance lay, 
The floor, at night, ſwept clean and well, 
Can ſcarce produce a ſcanty meal. 


Language. —This county, being of old inhabited by a 
mixture of people of different languages and uſages, I be- 
lieve more ſo than any other county in Scotland, the ori- 
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gin of ſeveral cuſtoms, which have prevailed for a long 
time afterwards, and ſome of which do ſtill prevail, is to 
be traced to that period. From this intermixture ſpring 
many words in their language, eſpecially words expreſſive 
of the names of perſons, of places, of veſſels, and various 
utenſils and inſtruments, Sc. But a very conſiderable 
part of this intermixture being Danes and Norwegians, as 
theſe were, by all accounts, ſuperior in power and poſſeſ- 
fion, ſo their language and uſages would be the moſt pre- 
valent alſo; and among the other effects of this prevalence, 
were the names which were given to places, many of which 
2re manifeſtly of Daniſh origin. This circumſtance, toge- 
ther with the variations they have neceſſarily undergone 
in the different ſtages of time fince that period, render it 
almoſt impoſſible to aſcertain, or trace out their real mean- 
ing at this diſtance of time. 

At preſent there are two languages foken i in this pariſh, 
72. the Earle and the Engliſh. The former is much cor- 
rupted, but yet ſpoken with great fluency and emphaſis, 
and not withont harmony of ſound. The latter has alſo 
many words, which are neither Engliſh nor Scotch, yet, ac- 
cording to its idiom, it is ſpoken with great propriety, and 
the ſentiments are expreſſed by it, either in narration or 
deſcription, as intelligibly and ſignificantly, as in any coun- 
ty in Great Britain, nay, I dare ſay, more ſo than in moſt of 
them. Theſe languages are ſpoken in various degrees. 
Some ſpeak only the Earſe, but do not ſpeak or underſtand 
the Engliſh; ſome underſtand the Engliſh, but do not 
ſpeak it; ſome ſpeak the Engliſh, but do not ſpeak or un- 
derſtand the Earſe ; ſome underſtand the Earſe, but do not 
ſpeak it; but the greateſt number ſpeak and underſtand 
both theſe languages equally well. This is their ſtate with 
regard to language ; but of late years, the Engliſh is ma- 
King great progreſs at the expence of the Earſe. x 

| Farms. 
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Furms.— The farms in this pariſh are of great variety 
with reſpe& to rent or tack-· duty, aſcending through vart- 
ous degrees, from L. 2 to L. 200. Thoſe of them that fall 
under the deſcription of too large tacks or farms, are cer- 
tainly a great bane to induſtry and population, and the ne- 
ceſſary cauſes of many inconveniencies to ſubtenants; and 
it is equally certain, that the advantages ariſing from them 
either to the tackſman or the proprietor, are imꝭginary and 
deluſive, and terminate in the prejudice of the intereſt of 
both. But how happens this? Why, the tackſman, who is 
not able to labour but a very ſmall part of the tack him- 
ſelf, and founds his credit and ſupport on what he can 
make of the ſubtenants, this tackſman, in order to keep 
credit with the proprietor, and to ſupport his family, im- 
poſes, and perhaps of neceſſity, heavy burdens on the ſub- 
tenants, by which they are in the end diſabled to keep 
credit with this tackſman. The proprietor, by the rent 
he exaQs from the tackſman, will reduce him in the end 
to bankruptcy, if he has no other ſhift; and if he ſhould 
have ſuch ſhifts, it is odds but he muſt pay for theſe alſo, 
as ſoon as they are perceived. Thus, the great evil origt- 
nates with the proprietor, though perhaps undeſignedly. 


Yet I will not ſtand forth in the vindication of theſe large 


tackſmen. They themſelves are much to blame, either by 
taking tacks, which oblige them to diſtreſs others and 
themſelves; or, if they hold their tacks on reaſonable 
terms, by oppreſſing their ſubtenants, not from motives of 
neceſſity, but from motives of gain, and to make them- 
ſelves eaſy at their expence. 

And, as too large farms are great evils, for the reaſons 
above ſtated, ſo, on the other hand, too ſmall ones are no 
leſs ſo, for other reaſons no leſs important. They are too 
inadequate to the burden they have to ſupport, even when 
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they are held on reaſonable terms; but how much more ſo 
when the caſe is often otherwiſe. What is this burden? 
Why, theſe tacks ſubje& their poſſeſſors to ſeveral ſervi- 


| tudes, which ought neceſſarily to be beſtowed on their fa- 


milies and farms; to expences in labouring, too diſpropor- 


| tionate to the profits they can expect. They have rents to 


pay, a family and ſervants to ſupport, a horſe, an ox, and 
cow to buy, any of which may be more than the rent; 
and oftentimes their ſmall crops are very much curtailed 
by the rapacious hand of the miller, who has every power 
and opportunity in his hands to treat them without mercy, 
Now, theſe are things which too ſmall a farm cannot bear, 
even though the tenant held it otherwiſe on reaſonable 
terms. They are, at beſt, but a deceitful kind of wretched- 
neſs, amuſing them with gilded and fallacious hopes, which 
Teconcile them to their preſent ſtate, but ſeduce them into 
complete ruin at laſt. The meaneſt ſervant of ſuch a te- 


| nant reaps much more fiom his tack than he does himſelf. 


Another great evil ariſing from theſe too ſmall farms 
is, that they are a ſtrong temptation to tradeſmen to take 
them, whenever they have made a few pence by their 
trade, in which they were proſperous before they became 
tenants ; now, being entrapped into a farm, their families 
and their trade ruſh into ruin at once. By this means a 
good and uſeful tradeſman is loſt to the public, or rather 
becomes a burden to it. 


There 1s, further, another evil accompanying theſe too 


| ſmall tacks; they entice many from the ſervice to become 


tenants, who could have lived more comfortably and uſe- 
fully in their former ſtate. This is one great reaſon why 
ſervants are ſo dear, and fo diſficult to be got by the far- 
mer, or if he gets them, that they are ſo unintereſted and 
careleſs in his ſervice. From the moment they engage in 
| 3 the 
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ore ſo 
rden? 
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the ſervice, the only object that occupies their attention is 
to gather a few pence, to enable them to marry, and take 
one of theſe ſmall farms. Thus they are impatient of the ſer- 
vice, and make it only a job of very ſecondary conſidera- 
tion while they are in it. Hence it is, that they leave the ſer- 
vice without any great ſtock or character, and reduce them< 
{elves to miſery at laſt ; whereas, if they had not the temp- 
tation of theſe ſmall tacks before them, neceſſity and ſelf- 
intereſt would compel them to make a character in the ſer- 
vice, becauſe, in this caſe, their future proſpeQs would en- 
tirely depend upon it, having no immediate proſpect of 
being able to take a farm, which would require a great- 
er ſtock than ſervants uſually can afford. Thus, the pa- 
riſh would be better accommodated in ſervants; and the 
ſervants, on the ether hand, would live more comfortably. 
This is by no means meant to limit or circumſcribe the 
chances of ſervants. No; on the contrary, it is their true 
intereſt and welfare I aim at. 
There is yet another grievance occurs to me, and of 
which theſe too ſmall tacks are the occafion. The conti- 
nual neceſſities of their poſſeſſors put them on ſhifts for pre- 
ſent relief, which come upon them with vengeance at laſt. 
They ſpend a great part of ſummer and harveſt in carry- 
ing peats and heather to Thurſo, which would have, been 
more uſefully and profitably beſtowed on the neceſſary 
purpoſes of the farm. Had this time and labour they ſub- 
tract from the farm been in any tolerable degree compen- 
ſated by their profits in this buſineſs of carriage, there 
would be leſs to ſay. But this is not the caſe ; for the va- 
lue they get for their time and labour is very inconſider- 
able ; and what makes it more ſo is, that a great part, if 
d and not the whole of it, is ſpent uſeleſsly before they return ; 
age in and their horſes, which are a great part of their ſtock, are 
the both jaded and ſtar ved. Had they been near the town, 
Vor. . 1 and 
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and provided in carts, it would have made this buſineſs 
more tolerable and profitable ; but, on the contrary, they 
carry them the diſtance of 9 or 10 miles, and in bad roads, 
and on their horſes backs ; and fix horſes will not carry 
what one cart would hold, and one horſe would carry in 
that cart with eaſe ; mere neceſſity is the cauſe of this 
wretched buſineſs. | 

From the ſame cauſe it is alſo, that numbers of theſe 
ſmall tenants ſell, early of the year, and at a low price, 
the victual that ſhould go to ſupport their families, and pay 
the maſter. By this means, in order to filence the clamo- 
rous dun of their creditors, who, no doubt, may avail them- 
ſelves of their neceſſity, little remains for the rent and the 
family ; and if it ſhould ſo happen that they pay the rent, 
yet they are, at the long run, reduced to the neceſſity of 
buying victual at a dearer rate than they ſold ; and if they 
have no money or credit, as for the moſt part they have 
not, the maſter muſt interpoſe with his purſe or his victual, 
or they muſt ſtarve. Very often they make whiſky of 
their beer, with a pretence to make money for the rent. 
By this buſineſs, whatever profit the diſtiller may have, I 
am ſure they can have none, but rather loſs, confidering 
the time ſpent, the duty paid, the whiſky drunk, the pot 
hire, as they call it, and the want of the draff and burnt 
ale, which go to the diſtiller. Now, from what I have 
ſaid about farms, it is not to "be underſtood that I allude to 
the poſitive dearneſs of tacks. No; I all along alude to 
their relative dearneſs, or as they ſtand with reſpect to the 
preſent ſtate of things in the pariſh, ; 


Services.—T have mentioned ſervices more than once as 
a grievance. They are ſo, and ought to be aboliſhed, if 
for no other reaſon, yet for this great one, 97s. that the te- 


nant might have all his time and labour for the purpoſes 
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of his farm and credit. Theſe will neceſſarily require the 


whole of his induſtry and time, though none of them were 


beſtowed to ſerve the purpoſes of the landlord. Here it 
may be ſaid, that theſe ſervices are abundantly compen- 


ſated by the eaſy terms on which they hold their tacks. 
This is mere deluſion; for ſcarcely will any confideration 
of this kind, were it true, compenſate the neglect of their 
own neceſſary affairs at home. Beſides, on the ſuppo- 
ſition that they have value in their tacks for theſe ſervices, 
yet, being always in pinching circumſtances, it is with the 
greateſt reluctance they perform them. Becauſe they are 
not animated with a preſent meal for their hungry paunch, 
and with the proſpe& of payment at night to carry it home 
to a craving family, they conſider the whole as loſt time 
and labour; therefore they perform the ſervice but very 
heavily and indifferently, and are well pleaſed how little the 
work is if the night is come. This being the caſe, what 

they do is far ſhort of the work of a day-labourer, who ex- 
pects his hire at night to refreſh and enliven himſelf and 
family on his return, Thus the maſter's work goes on but 


ſlowly and flightly, and their own work at home ne- 
glected. 


Mills.—NMills are, in ſome parts at leaſt of the pariſh, a 
The proprietor, for 
an advance of rent, is tempted to give a leaſe of the farm 
and mill upon it, without any reſtrictions. The tackſman, 
thinking he pays too dear, falls on ſhifts to make repriſals. 
He ſubſets the mill to under millers, at a rate which _ 
are not able to anſwer. The millers, that they may keep 
credit, of neceſlity oppreſs the ſuckeners. The ſucken- 
ers complain to the laird, or his factor. They get no 
hearing or redreſs, They return home, lamenting their 
ate, The millers redouble their oppreſſion. The ſucken- 
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ers go in humble proſtration before the maſter miller, and 
preſent their petition to his majeſty. His intereſt is too 


much concerned.; he knows the millers cannot pay him, 


unleſs they are very ſevere ; he turns his back, bids the di- 
ſtreſſed ſuppliants good day; he has nothing to do with 
the mill; it is ſubſet; let them agree with the millers. 
Thus they all fin by proxy, and the poor ſuckener is the 
ſacrifice, Thus the proprietor and tenant pay dearly for 
this additional rent, for more reaſons than one, which are 


too obvious to be mentioned. However, it is not amiſs to 


produce an inſtance. There 1s a tack in my neighbour- 
hood, the rent of which is L. 46. It is as much a graſs as 
a corn tack. This tack pays the mill, according to the 
preſent price of victual, L. 8, 10s. which is very near 1- 
5th of the rent; and yet the miller is not ſatisfied. Not 
many years ago, the multure, c. paid out of this farm 
was not near one half of what it is now, neither was the 
produce of it leſs, howeyer more. | 


Concluſion.— Now all theſe evils, and many more, might 
be removed, and many great advantages introduced, if the 
preſent ſtate of things were modified, or in ſome meaſure 
altered. This, I think, might be eaſily effected; and the 
pariſh is a moſt excellent ſubje& for it. I need not 
point out the means whereby this deſirable end would 


moſt likely be brought about. They are obvious to 


common obſervation. If the heritors had attended more 
to their own true intereſt, and conſidered that of their 
tenants as their own, for they are inſeparable; if they 
had done this, it would naturally and neceſſarily lead 
them into this meliorating plan; but the difficulty is to 
perſuade them that the adoption of ſuch a plan would be 
their intereſt. The temptation of preſent gain makes 
chem blind to what would enlarge their future proſpects, 

and 
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er, and and be forthcoming with double intereſt to their advan- 
is too tage. But what is this plan? Let them duly conſider the 
y him, preſent ſtate of things, and it will ſuggeſt the plan to them. 


the di- The malady will point out the remedy, if they chuſe to 


lo with embrace and apply it. Without entering deep into this 
nillers, affair, which I leave to themſelves and more able hands, 
is the I would beg leave to ſuggeſt to them in general the ne- 
rly for ceſſity and great advantage of exciting a ſpirit of induſtry, 
ich are frugality, and emulation among their tenants, by due en- 
miſs to couragement and good example, of putting their traffick 


hbour- and commerce into a better channel ; of introducing into 
raſs as the pariſh ſome branches of trade and manufacture, of 
to the which it is capable; of animating them with the com- 


fortable proſpect of enjoying the fruit of their labours; 
and finally, and above all, of cheriſhing and cultivating 
their principles, both moral and religious. This would, 
in a ſhort time, bring about better crops, and a greater 
variety of them; more particularly, it would introduce 
the raiſing of flax, for which this parith is well calculated. 
It would further enlarge their commerce and credit, 
would furniſh a more ready market, which they often 
want; and turn the balance of trade, which at preſent 
is againſt them in ſeveral articles, to be in their favour. 
Finally, it would make cultivation leſs expenſive, and 
more eſſectual, eſpecially in the articles of ſervants and 
labouring cattle, which are juit now a burden; for near 
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more one half of both would ſerve all the purpoſes of the 
their farmer, if they were of a better kind, and properly guided. 
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Statiflical Table of the Pariſh of Halkirk. 


Length in'Engliſh miles, 24 
\Breadth, . F 
;Population in 1955, 3075 
| in 1791, 3180 


Increaſe, - - 105 
Average of births for ſeveral | 
years preceding 1791, 85 
of marriages ditte, 26 — 
Number of males, - 1650 
— — females, - 1530 
perſons under 5 
years of age, - 952 - 


w—— —— between 10 & 20, 685 


Number-of horſes, - = 2650 
cattle, — 4963 
ſheep, - 2890 


Number of unmarried women 
above 45, - 
widows, = 


| members of the E- 
ſtabliſhed Church, 3186 
Proprietors reſiding, 3 
— non- reſid. 3 
Eſtabliſhed clergyman, „ 
Miftonary, =» 1 
Number of (choolmaſters 1 
Inanbee per, 1 


Number of tradeſmn, J3 


between 20 & 50, 986 ——-—— day-labourers, $0 
— — between 70 & 80, 55 ——— women-ſervants, 3217 
e, $20 ——————— 0 
—— bachelors, or un- — — ploughs, . 

married men above 50, 380 | 
Valued rent, in n „„ L. 3314 7 8 
Real rent, in Sterling, anne 190 tt -- = =- 2200 0 @ 
STOCK. 


Number, of goats, 130 
ſwine, - 199 
ploughing oxen, 294 


— —— 


PRODUCE. 


Bear and oat meal, — - - * e = 15,500 polls. | 
ANNUAL SALE. 
Average export of grain, - - - 1300 bolls. 
Average ſale of cattle, « «© GEE EW 1000 head. 


N U M. 
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NUMBER II. 
E 


PARISH OF FALKIRK, 


(CovnTY oF STIRLING, SYNOD OF LOTHIAN AND TwEED- 
DALE, PRESBYTERY OF LINLITHGOW), 


By Janes Witsow, M. A. Miniſter of the Pariſh. 


Boundaries, and general Deſcription. 


* 


30 PHE pariſh of Falkirk is between 5 and B miles in 
94 1 length from E. to W. and in ſome parts more than 


4 miles in breadth. It is bounded on the E. by the frith 

of Forth and the pariſh of Polmont; on the S. by the pa- 
1 riſhes of Polmont and Slamannan ; on the W. by Cumber- 
nauld and Denny; and on the N. by the river Carron, 
which ſeparates it from the united pariſhes of Lazbert and 
Dunipace. By the changes which the courſe of this river 


44 has undergone, a few houſes belonging to this pariſh are 
now on the Larbert ſide; and a few, which are connected 

M. with that pariſh, are on the Falkirk fide of the river. 
From 


7 — 
2 — 249 2 
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From a reference to the pariſh of Falkirk, in an action 
with reſpect to the patronage of the church and pariſh of 
Oldhamftocks, in the preſbytery of Dunbar, which was 
depending in the year 1948 between the King and Mr 
Hay of Lawfield, it appears that the pariſhes of Denny, 
Slamannan, Muiravonſide, and Polmont, conſtituted for- 
merly parts of the parſonage of Falkirk. The three firſt 
of theſe pariſhes muſt have been very early ſeparated from 
Falkirk ; but it was not till the year 1724 that Polmont 
was formed into a pariſh. The miniſter of Polmont has 
not only ſtipend from his own pariſh, but alſo from thoſe 
of Falkirk and Denny. 


The eſtate of Callander having book centifoured | imme- 


diately after the commotion in the year 1715, it was ſold 
about the year 1720; and ſuch tithes as were not conveyed 
with the eſtate, were diſpoſed of by the commiſſioners and 
truſtees of the forfeited eſtates in Scotland to Mr Hamilton 
of Dichmond, under this expreſs ſtipulation, that they ſhould 
be ſubje& to the ſtipend of a miniſter for the new pariſh, 
which was to be taken off the pariſh'of Falkirk. This cir- 
cumſtance explains by what means it bappened that ſtipend 
is paid both out of this pariſh and Denny to the miniſter of 
Polmont. 

Falkirk is ſituated on the north road between Edinburg! 
and Glaſgow, and it is nearly at an equal diſtance from 
both. The road to Stirling and the North Highlands alſo 
paſſes through this town. Falkirk was once denominated 
Eccleſbrae, that is, the Church on the Brow ; and the name 
is truly deſcriptive of the fituation, for the town ſtands on 
an eminence, which has a declivity on every fide. In the 
Gaelic language it is called an Eglais bbris, but more com- 
monly an Eglais bhrec. The former of theſe phraſes ſig- 
nifies the Broken Church, which ſome think is not impro- 

perly tranſlated Falkirk, that is, the Fallen Church. Cer- 
| tain 
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tain it is, that the church of Falkirk, as it now ſtands, has 
not all been built at the ſame time. In the year 1166, it 
was given * to the monaſtery of Holyroodhouſe by the 


Biſhop of St Andrew's; and as the pariſhes belonging to 


theſe religious foundations were often not properly attend- 
ed to with reſpect to religious inſtruction and accommoda- 
tion, ſo it is not improbable that the church of this pariſh 
might have been permitted to fall into ruin, and thence the 
name under conſideration might have taken its riſe. 

An Eglais bbrec, the latter of the Gaelic deſignations 


which I mentioned, fignifies the Spotted Church. To this 


name Buchanan, who underſtood the Gaelic language, gives 
his ſupport, for in his Hiſtory of Scotland he calls Falkirk, 
« Varium Sacellum.” It is ſuppoſed by ſome, that it got 
that deſignation from the party. coloured B PO of the 
ſtones in the building. 

As the wall of Antoninns, which will afterwards be de- 
ſcribed, paſſed very near the church, and where a part of 
the town is built, ſome are of opinion, that the preſent 
name of this place is derived from Fallum and Kirk, which 
by an eaſy tranſition, became Falkirk, thereby ſignifying 


the Church upon the Wall. 


The greater part of this pariſh is incloſed and ſubdivided, 
as well as enriched by trees, villas, and gentlemens ſeats. 
The numerous fine trees which are in Callander park and 
its neighbourhood, together with the wood belonging to 
the ſame place, add much to the pleaſantneſs of the town 


of Falkirk; as it is ſituated in the immediate vicinity of 


theſe rural and enlivening objects. From the manſe, and 
other places on the north fide of the town, the proſpect is 
delightful, and comprehends a fertile and well - cultivated 


country of 12 or 14 miles ſquare, which 1 is bounded by the 
Vorl. XIX. 5 Ochil- 


* Nimmo's Hiſtory of Stirlingſhire, page 136. 
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Ochil-hills and elevated ſituations in the counties of Stir- 
ling, Fife, and Linlithgow. Toward the N. W. the tops 
of ſome of the Highland hills are to be ſeen, involved in 
clonds, and at certain ſeaſons of the year covered with 
ſnow, when none of it is to be ſeen elſewhere within the 
whole compaſs of our proſpect. A part of the frith of 
Forth, preſenting itſelf to view, and the veſſels, paſſing on 


the canal, within a mile of Falkirk, enhance Oy | 


the beauty of the ſcene. 


When this proſpect is involved in the darkneſs of night, | 


the flaſhes of light from the iron-works at Carron, appear 
in awful and ſublime majeſty. When a fall of rain or 
ſnow is ſoon to happen, the light is refracted by the thick 
and moiſt atmoſphere, and conſiderable illuminations ap- 


pear in the air above the works. Theſe are ſeen at a con- 


ſiderable diſtance, and great flaſhes of light are thrown into 
the houſes in this neighbourhood, which have windows to- 
ward the Carron works. Upon the eminence on the S. 
of Falkirk, the proſpe& not only comprehends the whole 
view which I have deſcribed, but alſo the ſcenery about 
Callander houſe, to which I have already alluded; the veſ- 
ſels in the harbour of Grangemouth ; the maſts of thoſe in 
that of Borrowſtounneſs ; the ruins of the palace of Lin- 


lithgow; the ſteeples of that town, and thoſe of Dun- 


fermline ; together with a variety of ſtriking objects on 
both ſides of the frith of Forth, as well as thoſe which ap- 
pear in other points of the proſpeR. 
| _ 

Population, and Eeclęfiaſtical State. The pariſh of Fal- 
Eirk contains about 8020 inhabitants. In the town there 
are 3892; in the village of Camelon there are 568; in that 
of Briansford “, 758; in the village of Grangemouth, 410; 


and in that of Laurieſton, 858; in the country part of the 


pariſh 
* Commonly called Bainsford. 
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pariſh the inhabitants are about 1534 in number v. Among 
a people ſo numerous, we muſt expect to find different ſen- 
timents reſpecting religion, as well as about every other 
ſubject which comes under their conſideration; but it is no 
ſmall conſolation to ſee, that the bitterneſs of ill directed 
zeal is faſt giving way to charity, and the natural influence 
of progreſſive improvements. Nothing will ſtand the teſt 


of time and experience, but that which is founded on truth. 


Error and prejudice will paſs away; and it behoves us to 
rejoice, that amongſt the wreck of falſe or unimportant 
ſpeculations, virtue will remain without a blemiſh, and 
completely ſecure. It is the eſſence of true religion; it is 
the point where men of worth meet; and it is the centre 
from which every ray of excellence proceeds. The jarrings 


of intereſt may, on occaſions, diſturb the calmneſs of hu- 


man life; but if reaſon direct the thoughts, and conduct 
the actions, the effects on the whole muſt be harmony and 
In the town of Falkirk, there is one chapel for the 
Burghers, two for the Antiburghers +, and one belonging 
to the Relief intereſt. In Laurieſtown, there is a chapel 
for the moſt ancient Preſbyterian Diſſenters in Scotland, 
who are generally known. by the name of Macmillanites. 
The * of thefe different meeting-houſes are 

7 | * 


* The annual nacaber of births, taken upon an average from th I. 
1784 to January 1794, is 272. The annual number of marriages taken in 
the ſame manner, for the ſame term of years, is 62. But it appears, that 


the population of the pariſh is n for the average of ,. | 
for the laſt eight your: is 72. : 


1 There is a difference ſubliſting between the two congregations of 
Antiburghers in this town, which aroſe chiefly from the manner of ſetting 
apart the elements in the Lord's ſupper, 
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- compoſed of people from this and other pariſhes. In this 
- pariſh there ate a few of the Epiſcopal perſuaſion, who 
have an opportunity of attending divine ſervice every fort- 
night at Carron. The Roman Catholics are very few in 
number here, and have 10 Place of N in the eich 
bourhood. 


The church of F kick 5 the * 1 of public wor- 
fhip in this pariſh for; thoſe who belong to the religious 
eſtabliſhment of Scotland. The building is in the form 
of a croſs, and far from being ſufficient for the accommoda- 
tion of thoſe who with to attend; but it is hoped ſomething 
will ſoon nenen A 1 for this inconve- 


Badens the clan the parifa-of Falkirk ink 
do the ſee of St Andrew's. Immediately after that period, 
and before the Preſbyterian mode of worſhip had aſſumed 
its prefent form, there were ſuperintendents appointed for 


the different diſtricts of the country. Falkirk was within 


the boutids of Mr Spottiſwood's inſpection, who was parſon 


of Calder-CGommnis*, and father of Spottiſwood, who ſuc- 


ceeded the ſuperintendent in the pat ſonage of Calder, was 
Archbiſhop of Glaſgow after Epiſcopacy was re-eſtabliſhed 


in Scotland, wrote 2a hiſtory of the Church, and, after en- 
joying many honours, died Archbiſhop of St Andrew's. 
While he preſided over this ſee, that part of the dioceſe 


which was ſituated on the ſouth fide of the frith of Forth 
was erected into a biſhoprick, and called the ſee of Edin- 
burgh. St Giles's was the cathedral, and the miniſter of 
Falkirk was one of the twelve prebends. His ſalary for 


this office was L. 80 Scotch, which is L. 6: 13: 4 Sterling. 
A perſon of the name of Forbes was the firſt Biſhop of 
Fn this 


* This pariſh is now divided into two, which are called Mid and Weſt 


Calder. 
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this dioceſe. + He is repreſented as having been a man of 
learning and piety, but rather ſuſpected of being a friend 
to Popery. His ſtudies were chiefly directed toward anti- 
quities; and being reoluſe in his manners, he was little ac- 
quainted with the world. It is fail that it was no uncom- 
mon thing for him to preach five or ſix hours at à time . 

After the benefice of Falkirk was beſtowed upon the 
monaltery of -Holyroodhouſe, the living of this pariſh be- 
came a Vicarage, -'Phe great tithes, which formerly be-. 
longed to the parſon, were then claitned by the religious 
order to which they had been given, und the miniſter of 
the pariſh was paid with the fmall; and the parſon of Fal- 


kirk ill receives ſome ſmall ſums of money as vicarage- 


dues. The ſtiperid of this pariſh confiſts at preſent of 32 


polls of Barley, 64 of ont-meal, and about L. 65 : 14: 27 


of money, together with a manſe, garden and glebe. The 


miniſter of Falkirk alſo olaims a right of getting from the 


eſtate of Callander all the coals which are made uſe of by 


his family, without any other expence than that of paying 


for cutting them from the ſtratum in the pit, and bringing 
them home. Among ſeveral donatiens which King Da- 
vid I. made to the monaſtery of Newbottle, was that of 
fuel and puſture for cattle in the wood of Callander +, and 
It was upon this grant, I n ea the a under 
confideration was founded. 8 

The King is patron of this A aud has the right of 


prefenting miniſters to all the parithes of which the Earl 
of Linkthgow and Callander was patron before he was at- 


tainted of high treaſon. The patronage of the ehurch of 

Denny appears, by the deed of conveyance, to have been 
* Burnet's Hiſtory of his own times, vol. i. p. 31. 
4 Nunmo's Hiſtory of Stirlingſhire, p. 135 
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fold along with the barony of Herbertſhire in the year 
1632. This tranſaction was ſanctioned by charters of con. 
firmation from the King in the years 1654 and 1680. 


However the King, as well as Mr Muirhead, claims the 


right of preſenting, and the matter has not yet been brought 
to a final decifion. c f er 


Schools.—The ä of F kik; is juſtly hel 


in great reputation. Beſides the ſcheol-wages, the maſter 


enjoys a ſalary and conſiderable emoluments as ſeſſion- 


clerk. We have here a ſchool for Engliſh, to which there 


is alſo a ſalary annexed, the maſter whereof has no ſmall 


degree of merit in the line of his profeſſion. There are other 
ſchools in Falkirk which do honour to their maſters; and, 


upon the whole, our youths have good opportunities of 
laying the foundation of future uſefulneſs and importance, 
In the village of Camelon there is a dwelling-houſe and 


ſchool-room provided for the encouragement of a ſchocdl. 


maſter, but no ſalary. Lord Dundas of Aſke gives to a 
ſchoolmaſter in Grangemouth a houſe to dwell in, a ſchool- 
room, and L. 5 a- year. In Laurieſton he gives a dwelling- 


houſe and ſchool-room, but not any ſalary. One of the 
name of Scott, ſome years ago, left a ſmall ſum of money 
for the encouragement of a ſchool at e, which 


is toward the weſt end of this pariſh. 
Though populous and flouriſhing, n like F alkick 
yield a decent competence for the ſupport of reſpectable 


ſchoolmaſters, yet in few ſituations are they paid in propor- 


tion to their uſefulneſs in ſociety. 
Country ſchools, where the inhabitants are neither rich 


nor numerous, require at this time peculiar attention. Pa- 


riſh ſchools in general ought to have their ſalaries increa- 
ſed, as every thing neceſſary for the comfort and ſupport 


of life is riſing in value, * money, which muſt of 


courſe 
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courſe fall in proportion. Pariſh ſchools have been the great 
nurſeries of that general knowledge which is ſo commonly 
to be found even among the peaſants of Scotland; and from 
them ſome of our moſt illuſtrious characters have ſprung forth. 
But I am afraid, if additional encouragement be not ſoon 
given, that thoſe ſources of improvement and wiſdom muſt 
ſoon be abandoned to the direction of the illiterate. Men 
of learning and ability will not chuſe to languiſh in obſcu- 
rity and indigence, but will ſeek for employment in ſome 
of the more lucrative fituations of civil life; and then the 
nation will be prevented from being adorned and improved 
by thoſe luminaries, which opportunities of education 
would have formed and drawn out to public view. 


Poor. The number of perſons in this pariſh who are at 
ene time upon the poors roll, may be eſtimated at an ave- 
rage at ſomewhat more than x50. They are ſupplied with 
ſmall ſums of money, according to their circumſtances, 
from 1 8. to 5s. or 6s. a- month. The money which is 
thus expended on the indigent of this pariſh ariſes from 
funds belonging to the poor, from offerings at the church- 
gates on days of divine ſervice, from other voluntary con- 
tributions, and from an aſſeſſment which the landholders 
annually lay upon themſelves of L. 1 Sterling for every 
L. 100 Scotch of valued rent in the pariſh, As many 
perſons, from the nature of their property, are little or in- 


no degree expoſed to the afſeſiment, there is an annual, 


voluntary and liberal ſubſcription in the town of F alkirk, | 
and 1n the villages of the pariſh. 

There is alſo in the town of Falkirk an hoſpital for the 
ſupport of four aged and infirm perſons. It was founded 
and endowed in 1640 by Lord Livingſton of Almond and 


| Callander. This deed was amplified and confirmed by him 


in the year 1668, after he was created Earl of Callander. 
Upon 
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Upon certain parts of the eſtates which then belonged to his 
Lordſhip, there is ſecurity given. for the fulfilment of the 
obligation. Moreover, if his Lordſhip, or any of the ſuc. 
ceſſors to his eſtates, ſhould negle& or refuſe to fill up any 
vacancy in this hoſpital, it is provided by the }forefaid act, | 
that, if this neglect or refuſal be perſiſted in, after notiee 1 
ſhall have been given in due form to the perſon or perſons 
Falkirk for the time being is authoriſed to preſent a proper 
object of this charity to fill any vacaney which ſhall be in 1 
the- circumſtances now deſcribed. Mr Richard Callander, 1 
then minifter of Falkirk, and his fuccefſors in that office, 
were, in the above ſpecified deed, made, conſtituted and ap- peat 
pointed patrons of this hoſpital, and were lawfully autho. WF of g 
riſed to nominate and admit proper poor perſons to the 


cedi 

benefit thereof in all caſes whire the ſaid Earl or his fuc- bite 

ceſſors ſhould refuſe or illegally delay to do their duty. 1 
There are ſeveral focieties in this town and neighbour- pari 
hood for the ſapport of the members thereof, when they mot 
are ſeized by ſickneſs, infirmity or old age; but it is much ago, 
to be lamented, that inſtitutions of this kind are not more the 


common and extenſive. When the labourer is in health, riod 
he finds ſafficient demands for his money, and too ſeldom 
thinks of making a little retrenchment in his expences. in 
order that he may prepare for the evil day. The Legiſla- 8 
ture have turned their attention to thoſe uſeful and impor- Cal 
tant focieties, but much ſtill remains to be done, in order Con 


to inſure their extenſion and ſucceſs. | Tha 
| F | ; - Q the 
Agricultyre, and rural Improvements —The land im- ſoon 
mediately about the town of Falkirk is let in ſmall pieces, for 


and produces a rent of L. 2, 10s. to L. 3, 5 8. per acre, Ml 
Scotch meaſure *, The Carſe farms, upon an average, \ 
95 | may 


* The Scotch acre contains 54,9560 ſquare feet, and the ſtatute ace 
43,560. | | 


werage, 


may 


tute acle 


of Falkirk. Sr 


may be flated at L. 2 an acre; more or leſs, according to 
circumſtances. Good land, which is not of Carſe quality, 
is alſo let at a very high rent ; but in ſome parts of the 
pariſh, where the ſoil is poor, wet, and Pungys the value 
of the acre is very ſmall, 

In the Carſe, the cops of grain and hay are ſo luxuriant 
and productive, that the farmers have but a ſmall portion 
of their land in paſture; and of courſe they have no more 
cattle than are neteſſary for the family and the farm. 

The rotation of farming in the Carſe of Falkirk conſiſts 
in general of fix parts: Firſt, the ground is fallowed ; ſe- 
condly, it is ſown with wheat ; thirdly, with beans and 
peaſe ; fourthly, with barley ; fifthly, it produces a crop 


| of grafs for hay, the ſeeds of which had been ſown the pre- 


GY year with the 2 84 ; and fixthly, it is fown with 
oats. - 

The valued rent of the pariſh, by which the land-tax, 
pariſh aſſeſſments, &c. are paid, is L. 13,521: 8: 6 Scotch 
money *. The rental of the pariſh, about fonrteen years 
ago, was eſtimated at L. 6,297, 9s. Sterling; but owing to 
the improvements which have taken place ſince that pe- 
riod, the rental cannot now be leſs than L. ooo. Houſe- 
rents are not taken into the account in either of the above 
valuations. 

Soon after the eſtates of the family of Linlithgow 2 
Callander were forfeited, they were purchaſed by the 
Company which undertook to raiſe water from the river 
Thames into the York-buildings, for ſupplying a part of 
the city of London. The affairs of that Company having 
ſoon after gone into diſorder, their whole eſtates were ſold 
for the benefit of their creditors by the authority of the 
Court of Seffion ; and thoſe of Callander and Almond 

Vor. XIX. L were 


* A pound Scotch is twenty pence Sterling; but all payments in 
this country are now made by Sterling money. 
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were bou ght by William FO, Eſq; the preſent proprie- 


kor. 

The whole eftuths, together with ſome other farms 
which were purchaſed by him about the ſame time, a. 
mounted to about 8000 Scotch acres; almoſt 7000 ol 


theſe are in this pariſh. Excepting about 500 acres, it 


was all arable; but little more than 200 of it were inclo- 
ſed. The whole farms were out of leaſe, and the tenants 


were all removed as ſoon as they could provide themſelves: 
with other fituations, in order that there might be no ob- 


ſtruction to the intended improvements. 
Almoſt the whole of theſe eſtates is now indoled =o 
ſabdivided. The fences are, as much as poſſible, drawn at 


right-angles to one another; the ridges are ſtraightened; 


and the wet parts are drained, or in the train of being 


done with all convenient ſpeed. The incloſures which are 
near the town of Falkirk or the villages adjoining, contain 
each from three to four Scotch acres of land ; but thoſe 
which are in different ſituations, com prehend from ſeven to 
eight acres of the ſame meaſure. 

About 2000 acres, which are near the canal and in the 
vicinity of Falkirk, were limed upon the green ſward, and 


let to tenants for the ſpace of two years, who were bound 
to lay them down with graſs-ſeeds in the laſt year of their 


leaſe. * A conſiderable part of the land, which was over- 
run by heath, broom and furze, was let to tenants alſo, who 
were to plough it five times. This in like manner was to 
be laid down for graſs; but in both caſes the graſs-ſeeds 
were to be provided by the proprietor, and at his expence. 

Theſe improvements will not only add much to the 
beauty of a diſtrict already delightful; but when comple- 
ted, will add much to the richneſs of this neighbourhood. 
It is one diſtinguiſhing feature in the improvements of Mr 


Forbes, that they are intended to be completed before he 
| | | | \ la 
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Jet the land in long leaſes ; whereas it is common to carry 
on improvements after the farms are in the poſſeſſion of te- 


Of Servants Wages, Prices of Food, c.—A. good plough- 
man gets about L. 12 a-year, together with his bed and 
board; and a common female ſervant expects from L. 3, 
10s. to L. 4 per annum, independent of food and lodging. 
A man who engages to labour by the day, has 1s. 2d. in 
ſummer, and 15. in winter. During harveſt the wages are 
higher, Great quantities of grain, efpecially barley, beans, 
and peaſe, are ſold in this market. Carſe barley is held in 
ſach high eſtimation, that it brings, in general, two or three 
ſhillings per boll ,more than barley from other parts of the 
country. During theſe ſeveral months, the price of grain 
has been extravagant; barley has been fold at L. 1: 12 8. 
per boll, wheat at L. 2: 12: 6, and oat-meal at 18. 4d. 
a-peck. It is worthy of obſervation, that in former 


times of ſcarcity, the people of Scotland looked up to 


England, as well as to foreign countries, for ſupply ; 
but in the preſent ſeaſon, when the people of England are 
in want, we have not only plenty within our ;borders, but 
have been enabled to relieve them in their neceſſity. 


M arkets, W'c.— Beſides ſeveral fairy in the year, and 


three tryſts *, there is a market every week on Thurſday. 


At theſe three tryſts there are, at an average, 60,000 black 
cattle. As moſt of them are of the ſmall Highland breed, 
the medium price may be fixed at L. 4 each. Thus at 
theſe meetings, it is ſuppoſed, L. 400,000 Sterling are put 
into circulation. Not a ſmall proportion of this money 
paſſes through the Falkirk Bank. There are alſo horſes 
and ſheep diſpoſed of at theſe markets. 

By 


* T'ryſt is a Scotch word for an appointed meeting. 
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By the favour of Mr Longmoor, a very accurate farmer, 
I have it in my power to lay before the public a ſtatement 
of the prices which the Carſe wheat, barley, and oat-meal, 
brought for the ſpace of 40 years preceding the crop of Gt 
1794. * | 


Prices of Kerſe Grain for 46 years preceding crop 1594. 


Wheat per boll. Barley per boll. Meal per boll. 


Crop 1754 [L. o 14 o [Loi g [L. o 10 6 
-X7$$,;4. 9.33 30. 1. 0.14.4 |: $13. 8 
1756 £3: v 1 8 8 o 16 8 
1757 1 0 © „3 
17756 [ ip 14 5 o 10 8 0 9 © 
i759 | 0214 6 | onto | 9 4 
1760 | © 16 0 O 8 8 0 4 
1761 | © 15 10 012 9g | © 14 © 
VVV 
1763 2 0 o o 0 nn 
1764 $6 oO 86-6 4 -0:x5 0 
ORE BE HY 017 6 
1766 1 1 3 858 16 0 
1767 1 x2. o * 
WT 1 80 1 00 £ © x7 © 
1769 o 18 © | 026 8 j 0 13 0 
1770 | 018 6 0 37 $6 4 05-9 
1771 F 0 1 © © 4 D 37-4 
DW 1 £32917 134 + 0 19 10 
TTT | 
: OY OY 
33 5 cel] 
Medium price from 1753 to 1774, being 20 years, the 
Wheat, per boll, L.o 19 58 vo 
Barley, 0 16 10 ] 


Meal, —— 060 14 Irs loc 
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Prices of Kerſe Grain continued. 


Wheat per boll, Barley per boll. | Meal per boll. 


Crop 1794 [L. 1 1 6 [L. o 19 o [L. o 15 0 

1775 © 19 o © 17. „ 26-2 
1776 | © 19 © 9.24 @&::|: 0:23 Þ 
1777 1 016 6 | o 14 6 
1778 i O 19 © 0 6 | 6 13 0- 
1779 © 15 0:4] 0 i5- :'3 o 12 © 
x550 [ x 2 © „„ So: 4 
1781 O 19 o O 14 10 © 14 3 
$9388 1 6 0 1 6 oO 17 6 
1783 C 9 18 8 
1784 o 19 6 $4. 6 1- 6 1} & 
1985 j} 2 00 o 16 © oO 16 © 
1786 018 1 6 16 6 
97 1 43:2 6 | - 0 39 's 016 0 
1788 | 1 0 6 0 16 9 0 13 6 
199 1 £ 45-0 1 0 © 0:19 0 
I790 1 oO 19 © o 16 8 
1791 a x 6 3.3 0:3: 0 859 '3 
2998 1} -:2- 8 © 1 4-0 „ 0 
1793 2 © 1-0 6 o 18 o 


Medium price from 1773 to 1794, the laſt 20 years, 
Wheat, - L.i o 8 
ney, ͤ : ou8 -8* 
Meal, - 9 15 32 


Our markets are well ſupplied with butcher- meat of ex- 
cellent quality. It is ſold by the Scotch Trone weight; 
the pound of which, as it is uſed here, is to that of the A- 
yoirdupois, as 7,000 are to 10,450, h 

Forty years ago, not more than one heifer, cow, or bul- 
lock, together with a few ſheep and lambs, were expoſed 
to ſale in the weekly market of Falkirk. As to veal, it 
Fas ſcarcely to be found, but in the ſpring. But I am au- 

| thoriſed 
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thoriſed to ſay, that there have not bin ſold in the ſham. 
bles of this town, during the courſe of the laſt year, fewer 
than 2000 black cattle, 6500 ſheep and lambs, and calves 
in proportion. 8 
Forty years ago, wv of the common people were in the 
habit of eating butcher-meat, except a little with their 
greens in winter. This ſcanty portion they falted about 
Martinmas, and conſequently, about that ſeaſon of the year, 
more butcher-meat than common was brought into the 
market, But now all deſcriptions of the people are more 
in the practice of eating animal food. 
It appears from Dalrymple's Annals of Scotland, that 
the price of a hen in 1295 was only one penny; but now 
one that is well fed will coſt fifteen or eighteen pence. 
Forty years ago, the price of butcher meat in this mar- 
ket was only about 2 d. per pound; but now it is from 4 d. 
to 6d. or 7d. 


- 


Torty years ago there were but 3 ſurgeons in the town 


of Falkirk ; but at preſent there is 1 phyſician, 5 ſurgeons, 
and 2 druggiſts. 


A bout 60 years ago this town and neighbourhood were 


i | chiefly ſupplied with wheaten bread from Edinburgh and 


Linlithgow. There were then only 3 bakers in Falkirk, 
and they were but occaſionally employed. Hence it is, 
that the people in the remote parts of the country, when 
they come to procure bread for feaſts or funerals, do ftill 
enquire of the bakers if their ovens be heated. 


| | There are now 18 bakers in the town of Falkirk, and 6 


in the different villages within the pariſh. - They make ex- 
cellent bread, and the price is regulated by the Edinburgh 
aſhze. 


At the period above alluded to there were not more 


| than 200 bolls of wheat per annum reduced into flour for 


the uſe of the Falkirk bakers. It was ground in common 
mills, 
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mills, and boulted by hand- ſie ves. Now, about 7000 bolls 
are made uſe of annually; it is ground in mills, which are 
made for the purpoſe of preparing flour ; it is boulted, and 
the different kinds ſeparated by machinery, which 1s con- 
ſtructed according to the lateſt improvements. Seven of 
theſe mills are within a few miles of the town. 

Forty years ago there were but 2 grocers in Falkirk ; 
they complained of little buſtneſs, and one of them was 
alſo a tallow-chandler. They had all their grocery goods 


from Borrowſtounneſs, and imported nothing themſelves. 


We have now 22 in that line of buſineſs ; ſome of them 
carry on an extenſive trade, both in wholeſale and retail, 
and import wine, Cc. from foreign parts. 

It appears, that in the reign of Charlemagne, there was 
but one clock in Europe, and it was ſent to him by Ab- 
dalla King of [Perſia . How different is the ſituation of 
arts and improvements now, when there are four clock and 
watchmakers in the town of Falkirk itſelf ! 

There are two lodges of free-maſons in Falkirk. One 
of them is ſo ancient, that it is marked No. 18. in the 
books of the Grand Lodge. The lodge of Carron alſo 
meets in a houſe within the precinQs of this pariſh. 

Falkirk was formerly a burgh of regality, and I have 
now before me a burgeſs-ticket, ſigned by one of the Earls 
of Linlithgow and Callander. I find no veſtiges of any 


' magiſtrates which have been inveſted with the powers of 


the burgh, except the bailiff of barony, who, in former 
times, before the hereditary juriſdictions were taken away, 
had an extenſive juriſdiction both in criminal and civil 
caſes. We have ſtill a baron-bailie, who is nominated 
by the lord of the manor, But the power of life and death 
is not now attached to any barony. He can, within the 
bounds of his juriſdiction, enforce the payment of rents to 


any 
* Andrew's Hiſtory of Great Britain. vol. 7. p. 88. | 
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any amount, and decide in diſputes about money affairs, 


provided the ſum do not exceed L. 2 Sterling. The 


debtor's goods may be diſtrained for payment, and, if not 
ſufficient, he may be impriſoned for one month. He can, 
for ſmall offences, fine to the amount of 20s. and put de- 
linquents into the ſtocks 1n the day-time for the ſpace of 
three hours. 

We ſtand much in need of a police-bill for regulating the 
affairs of the town, and making thoſe improvements which 


the ſtate of its increafed population requires. Much to the 


honour of the people, it may be mentioned, that though 
there is no place of confinement in the county nearer than 
Stirling, which is eleven miles diſtant, yet there are few 
inſtances of riot or diforder. Tt has been obſerved, that a 
conſiderable part of the bufineſs which comes before the 
Court at the Stirlingſhire aſſizes, Wc. proceeds from this 
quarter of the diſtri& ; but it ought alſo to be attended to, 
that the population of Falkirk, and three or four miles 
round it, bears a ou proportion to that of the whole 
county. 

A conſiderable part of thoſe aſtoniſhing improvements, 
which, within theſe 40 years, have been made in this pa- 
riſh, and in the adjoining country, has been owing to the 
great canal, which is cut from the frith of Forth to the ri- 
ver Clyde. As Scotland 1s almoſt eut into two parts by 
the frith and river, which have juſt been mentioned, an 


| idea was formed as early as the reign of Charles II. of open- 


ing a communication between the eaſt and weſt ſeas through 
the medium of a canal. In 1723, a ſurvey of the intended 
track was taken by Mr Gordon, who is well known as the 
author of the * Itinerarium Septentrionale.” In the 
year 1762, Mr Mackell, at the expence of Lord Napier, 
took another ſurvey of the projected canal, and gave alſo 
an eſtimate of the oF which would be neceſſary to 
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| carty the deſign into execution. Mr Mackell's report at- 


tracted the attention of the Board of Truſtees appointed for 
the Encouragement of the Fiſheries and Manufactures of 
Scotland; and at their requeſt, Mr Smeaton in like man- 
ner took the buſineſs under his „ * gave in 
an eſtimate of the expence. 

After various attempts, a bill was ſan&ioned by Parlia- . 
ment, which gave powers for raiſing a ſtock of 1500 ſhares 
for. the purpoſe of making a canal between the Forth and 
Clyde. Each ſhare was to conſiſt of L. 100, and the whole 
capital would thus amount to L. 150,000. _ 

On the xoth- of July 1568 this great work was + begun 
under the direction of Mr Smeaton. The operations com- 
menced at the eaſt end, and 'the late Sir Laurence Dundas 


of Kerſe, Baronet, cut and removed the firſt ſpadeful of 


earth which was taken from the canal. The ſpade is yet 
kept in Kerſe houſe in memory of that tranſaction, which 
was the beginning of an undertaking, great in the deſign, 
and difficult in the execution; but happy in its effects, and 
likely to be of eee advantage to 1 gene- 
rations. 

On the roth of July 1775, the canal was fit for naviga- 
tion as far weſt as Stockingfield, which is within a few 
miles of Glaſgow. About two years afterwards a fide 
branch was cut, by which veſſels could go ſtill nearer Glaſ- 
gow, and a baſon, together with granaries, and other build- 
ings, were prepared. By this time the Company's public 
funds were exhauſted ; for the making of canals being then 
in its infancy in Britain, the manner of doing the buſineſs 
in the eaſieſt way was not underſtood, and conſequently 
the work was carried on at a much greater expence than it 


could be done for now, although the value of b is much 
increaſed. 
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The canal remained in this langüiſning and unfiniſhed 
ſtate, till by the aſſiſlante of Government, the managers 
were enabled to begin their operations again in July 1786. 
The work was conducted by Mr Robert Whitworth, and 
on the 28th of July 1790, the navigation from ſea to ſex 
was opened. When, by the intervention of the eantal, a 
communication between the eaſtern and weſtern ſeas was 
completed, the event was ſignalized by the charaQeriſtic 
ceremony of pouring a hogſhead full of the water of the 
frith of Forth into the river Clyde , amidſt the en and 
W eee of an aſtoniſhed multitude. 
When we conſider the noveſty of the a and 
the difficulty of the enterpriſe, we ſhall not be ſurpriſed to 
find, that it was 22 years and 18 days in being finiſhed, 
The canal in its courſe paſſes through marſhes, and over 
rivers, rivulets, and roads, There is a confiderable aque- 
duct bridge, which conveys it over the Glaſgow and Stir- 
ling road, a little to the weſtward of Falkirk. But the 
moſt magnificent is that having four arches, which conduds 
it over the river Kelvin, where the valley in which it runs 
is 400 feet wide, and the depth from the ſummit of the 
middle arches to the channel of the river is more than 6; 
The fide cut, which has already been mentioned, was 
carried forward to within half a mile of Glaſgow. Larger 
and more commodious baſons were made; neceſſary bnild- 
ings were erected; there is land to be fold for building a 
village, and the place is called Port Dundas, in honour of 
Lord Dundas. From this port there is a junction made with 
the Monkland Canal, which is a ſmall cut running 12 
miles into the country on the eaſt of e a A for the pur- 
poſe of conveying coals into that city. . 
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Te length of che great canal is 35 miles; the, collateral 
cut to Glaſgow 21; and chat from Port Dundas to the 
Monkland Canal, 1 mile; in whole, 383 miles. This ex- 
tenſive track of & canal is ſupplied with water by fix reſer- 
voirs, which cover about 409 acres of land, and contain 
about 12.679 lock - fulls of water z and the Company have 
it in their power to increaſe the number of reſervois. 

The ſummit of the canal is 141 feet above the level of 
bete. The ame of fed derbe is 20 on the caſt, and 


is 8 74 rite 1 a a. between the alla 20. Fog The 
medium hreadth of the canal at the ſurface is 56 feet, and 


at the bottom 27. Veſſels of 80 or 99 tons, properly 
n th be OY YO! and are fit for 


PIS9D ene +4009 e hed r 
u 

C The ſummit of the mot was at t firſt but 140 feet. One boot i in 
height was afterwards added to all the lock- gates, which bas made ſome 
people conclude, that as 20 locks are on the eaſt, the futumit muſt mow 
be 160 feet. But though the water throughout the canal be one foot 
deeper, yet the ſummit is;only raiſed 12 inches. The firſt lock from the 
ſea does now elevate veſſels 8 feet; but the increaſed height of this lock 
raiſes the water on the next one foot; thus the upper gate of the ad lock, 
which was 7 feet above the level of the water on the lower fide, W redu- 
cell to 6 feet, and conſequently, when a foot is added to its height, it only, 
as formerly, raiſes the veſſel 7 teet. The ſame thing happens to the third 
lock, and ſo on through the whole; and when you arrive at the ſummit, 
the boat is only one foot higher than it would have been before the addi- 
tion was made to the gates, and this foot was gained at the firſt lock. 

The eircumſtanoe of there being 20 locks on the eaſt! ſide of the ſum- 
mit, and only 29 on the welt, may be accounted for as follows: - On the 
exit, the canal terminates in the Grangeburn, where there is ſo little 
water, that the veſſels are left nearly dry at ebb tide; whereas on the 
weſt, it ends in the Clyde, where the water is 8 feet deep without the 
help of the tide, and thus one lock is ſaved. 4:16.03 d: o 22 

The revenue ariſing from the canal was. — weten; from the 
commencement till-1792, when it amounted to about L. 14, 00. By the 
ſtagnation of trade in 1793, it did not reach ; & 12,000 3 but in 1794» it 

Was ſomewhat more than L. 12,000; nnn 


Government have ſhares in this canal to the extent of L. $0,929. 
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voyages by ſea. The tonnage dues are 2 d. per ton every 
mile, with ſome exceptions, reſpecting lime, &c. The di. 
rection of the canal is under a Governor, Council i in Lon- 
don, and à Committee at Glaſgow, who meet monthly. 
They are choſen annually, by a general een, argon is 
held in London every mont bf March. a . 
The extenſive trade carried on through this canal 2 
geſted to Sit Lawrence Dundas the propriety of building a 
village and quay near the eaſt end of it on his own eſtate; 
The place which he fixed upon for this purpoſe was the 
angle which is formed by the junction of the river Carron 
and the canal. They were begun to be built iti the year 
1777; the village is now n and is call- 
ed Grangemouth. nden e 
Veſſels bring into this port tiniber and hemp, PW flax, 


and iron, from the Baltic, N orway, and Sweden, and grain 
from foreign markets, as well as from the coaſts of Scot- 


land and England. The trade to London is carried on by 
the Carron Shipping Company, who in their veſſels con- 
vey to that place goods which are made at Carron, together 
with other articles of commerce ; and when they return, 
they bring grocery goods, dye · ſtuffs, &c. for the ſupply of 
Glaſgow, Paiſley, Greenock, Falkirk, ne and many 
of the inland towns of the weſt country. | 

The tonnage at this port is, at a medium, ay as fol- 


lows : Veſſels belonging to England, which bring cargoes- 


from foreign places, about 5000 tons annually ; ditto, from 
England, which carry on a coaſting trade, about 4000 tons 
annually ; thoſe belonging to Scotland, which are employed 
in foreign traffic, ahout 10,000 tons annually ; thoſe which 
carry on the coaſting trade are about gooo. tons annually; 
the Carron Shipping Company require about 9360 tons; 
the veſſels belonging to foreign nations, which come annu- 


ally to 'Grangemouth, way be eſtimated in their tonnage 
ar 


at 2000. Great quantities of herrings made their appear. 
ance laſt winter in the frith of. Forth, and many of them 


were caught at the very mouth of the river Carron. More 
than 120 fail from Greenock, Rothſay, Stranraer, &c. 


came through the canal to N nn returned home- 
wards with full cargoes. 5 

At Grangemouth, aha is , great ep. of vidigienal 
warehouſes and ſnades. But what is moſt of all wanted is 
a cuſtomhouſe, or branch thereof. Borrowſtounneſs ha- 


ving till of late been the principal place of trade in this 
neighbourhood, a cuſtomhouſe was eſtabliſhed there, and 


ſufficient attention has not yet been paid to the ſituation of 
Grangemouth. Thoſe at this port, who have buſineſs to 
do in the cuſtomhouſe, are obliged to travel to Borrow- 
flounneſs; which is eight miles diſtant; and when the river 
Avon is not fordable, they are under the neceſſity of going 
round by * enn which lengthens the j vum 
four miles. 

But the Carrbn 3 Sams in a penis manner 
tended to improve this town and neighbourhood. They 


are ſituated on the northern banks of the river Carron; 


and though:they are not in this pariſh, yet many of che 
workmendive:in.it, and as they are not two miles from the 
town of Falkirk, the thops and markets thereof are gene- 
rally reſorted to by thoſe who are employed in the various 
operations of that extenſive manufacture. 
The Carron Company have a charter for employing a 
capital of L. 159,000. It is divided into 600 ſhares, and 
no perſon can have a vote in the management, unleſs he be 
poſſeſſed of ten ſhares. Theſe works were firſt projected 
and eſtabliſhed by Dr Roebuck, and Meſſrs Cadell and 
Garbet. They were joined by other gentlemen of reſpec- 
ability, and the Company are now in a very flouriſhing 
\ | condition. 
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condition. The works are under the immediate direction 
of Mr Joſeph Stainton, ho is alſo a partne. 
Ipbey are ſupplied: with iron-ore from daes 0 and 
Cumberland; and with ironſtone from Banton, Denny, 
and Bonn yhill, &c. in chis vicinity, and from the county 


of Fife, &c. They have limeſtone from Burntifland, &e. 


and coals from Kinnaird, Carron-hall, and Shieldhill. All 
the materials, which are made uſe of at theſe works are 
brought to them by water- carriage, except coals, and theſe 


are found in their neighbourhood. At an average they 


'uſe 800 tons of coal, 400 tons of iron ſtone and ore, and 100 
tons of limeſtone per week. The ironſtone is firſt calcined 
in an open fire; but the iron- ore needs no W in 
order to be fit for the blaſt furnactd/ee. 

There are five furnaces- of this deforigtivn; which are 
ſupplied with ſtrong currents of air from caſt iron cylinders, 
inſtead of bellows. Theſe "cylinders are conſtructed ſome- 
what like forcing pumps, and are not only more durable 
than bellows, but have more power, and produce a better 
effe&. They have three cupolas, which receive a proper 


ſupply of air by means of pipes connected with the forcing 


cylinders. There are alſo fifteen farnaces, which are kept 


in action by the external 1 500 n 4 a 12 oy arti- 
fictal blaſt. 


At'Carron all kinds of caſt Iron e are ane in the 
beſt manner. A ſhort kind of cannon called Carronades 


were invented there; and, in certain ſituations, they are 
conſidered as of great importance. They are moved in 
grooves; and thus the increaſed friction more effectually 
oppoſes the force of the recoil. The caliber of the cannon is 
bored out of the ſolid metal, and thus the hole is more 
ſmooth and juſt in its direction, than when caſt with a core, 
and the . is leſs ready to burſt in time of action. The 


outſide 
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outſide of the cannon is mag by proper infiratrents; od 
the whole is not only neat, but ſubſtantial. 

At theſe works: bar iron is alſo made; and in accom- 
vliſhing that buſineſs, the following method is purſued : - 

The pig iron is melted in a finery, where coke. is uſed; 
while hot, it is beaten out into plates about an inch in 
thickneſs. Theſe plates are afterwards broken into pieces 
about two inches ſquare, for the convenience of ſcouring 
them, &c. They are then ſcoured in an iron cylinder, 
which is connected with the water- wheel, and when they 
are properly prepared by this operation, they are put into 
pots, which are made of fire clay, and in an air-furnace 
they are brought to 2 welding heat; in this ſtate of pre- 
paration they are put under the hammer, and wrought into 
blooms ; the blooms are heated in a chafery, or hollow 
fire, and then drawn into bars for various uſes. In this 
condition the iron is equal in goodneſs to that which is im- 
ported from Ruſſia under the name of new ſable iron. 

The machinery is moved by the water of the river Car- 
ron, and for a ſupply in time of drought, they have a re- 
ſervoir to the extent of about 30 acres. But as this pre- 
caution is not enough in very dry ſeaſons, they have more- 
over an engine for throwing back the water that it may be 
uſed again, and this engine raiſes 4 tons every ſtroke, and 
makes about 7 ſtrokes in a minute. If we take into the 
account, along with the people who are directly employed 
in the manufacture at Carron, thoſe alſo who are engaged 
in the mines and pits, together with thoſe who carry mate- 
rials to the works, and goods by ſea and otherwiſe imme- 
diately ſrom them, we may eſtimate the whole at 2000 
people. 

Nobody is een to view the winks on Sundays, ex- 
cept thoſe who are properly recommended, or known to 
be worthy of attention. Mr Burns, the Ayrſhire poet, 
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not knowing, or not attending to this regulation, made an 


attempt to be admitted, without diſcovering who he was, 
but was refuſed by the porter. Upon returning to the inn 
amt Carron, he wrote the following lines upon a pane of 
glaſs 1 in a window nee into which he was ſhown: 


We cam na here to view your watka! . 
in hopes to be mair wiſe : 
But only, leſt we gang to hell, 


it may be an-ſurpriſe. 


| But when we tirl'd at your door, 
Four porter dought na bear us; 
So may, ſhould we to hell's yetts come, 
your billy Satan {air us *. | 
Remarkable 


William Fullarton, Eſq; of Fullarton, in che county of Ayr, North 
Britain, has obtained a patent for making caſt and malleable iron after a 
new method. He calcines the iron ſtone or ore, if it be neceſſary, redu- 
ces it to powder, bolts it, ſeparates the extraneous matter, and then putz 
it into a furnace, along with a ſufficient quantity of coke, or charcoal. 
The furnace is intended to act as 2 crucidle ; and the metal, when fluid, 


is not to be drawn off, and caſt into pigs, but is to remain as a loop at the 


bottom. When it is taken out thence, it does not require to be melted 
again, but after being heated may, without any other proceſs, be Heaten 
into bars. 

The principal advantages, which appear to attend the method pro- 
poſed by Mr Fullarton muft ariſe from his manner of preparing the 
iron ſtone or ore, and from permitting the metal to cool gradually in 

the furnace; to which may be added the removing of the flag, which he 
fakes care to do while the fuſion is going forward. From the ſpecifica- 


tion which he has given, it ſeems as if pulveriſing the iron ſtone or ore, 


and freeing it of extraneous matter, precludes the neceflity, and ſaves the 
expence of uſing limeſtone as a flux; and cooling the metal gradually, 
prevents that brittleneſs which raſt iron and ſteel poſſeſs when they are 
cooled on a ſudden ; and thus the loop is in a better ftate of preparation 
for being put under the hammer. 
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—— Events. Margaret, comm ily called by hi- 
ſtorians the Maiden of Norway, died at Orkney, on her 
way to Britain, where ſhe was to have been crowned ſuc- 


cefſor to her grandfather Alexander III. of Scotland. Upon 


her death there was much agitation in the kingdom, and 


many competitors ſprang up for the Crown. But of all 


thoſe who laid in their claims, the rights of Robert Bruce 
and John Balliol “ appeared to be moſt worthy of inveſti- 
gation and ſnpport. On the fide of one or other of theſe 
opponents were the people of Scotland generally arranged. 
As the conteſt was violent, and not likely to be brought to 
a ſpeedy iſſue, it was reſolved to ſubmit the whole buſi- 
neſs to the deciſion of Edward I. of England. He accept- 
ed of the offer with much pleaſure, and took that opportu- 
nity 


But if I fully underſtand the ſpecification, Mr Fullarton's method muſt = 
de ſubject to ſeveral inconveniencies. Either the furnace mult be very 
ſmall, or it will be difficult to remove the regulus after it has remained 
there till it be cold, and the work muſt ſuffer an interruption by waiting 
ſo long before a new charge can be put in. In order to obviate theſe 
inconveniencies, it might be proper to draw off the metal in the fluid ſtate, 
and having caſt it into pigs of the uſual form, put them while hot into a 
furnace, expoſed to a well regulated heat, and ſuffered Py to be- 
come cool, 

A gentleman, who was taken by the French during the laſt American 
war, having eſcaped from priſon, was travelling homeward, and on his 

way, in paſſing through a valley among the Pyrenean mountains, came to 
a ſmall forge, where ſome men were making iron from the ore. They 
ſifted it, and having mixed it with charcoal, put it by ſmall quantities at 
a time into a furnace. They let it remain till it was duly fuſed. Then they 
put a bar of iron among the metal, to which a knob adhered, and when 
it had acquired a proper conſiſtency, they beat it with a hammer, re- 
peating the operation, till, in a ſhort time, they had made a bar of conſi- 
derable length. This method is recommended by its ſimplicity, and per- 
haps i it may ſuggeſt ſomething for the improvement of making bar- iron 
in this country. 


* Formerly called Robert de Brus, and John de Balliol. 
Vor. XIX. N 
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nity of confuſion, uncertainty, and terror, to have himſelf 
proclaimed Lord Paramount of Scotland ; and finding Bal. 
liol not unwilling to acknowledge this ſupremacy, he de. 
cided the conteſt in his favour. But Edward ſoon hurled 
him from the throne, under the pretence that he had only 
put the ſceptre into his hands to be ſwayed in truſt. The 
troops of the Engliſh monarch ſoon over-ran many of the 
moſt important diſtricts of this kingdom; and in triumph 
carried to Weſtminſter the ſtone of Scone, which was made 
ſomewhat in the form of a chair, in which the Kings of 
Scotland had been in uſe to be ſeated at the time of their 
coronation. | | 

In this ſeaſon of national dejection and diſmay, appeared 
William Wallace, of an ancient, but at that time an ob- 
ſcure family“. He lifted up the ſtandard of liberty, and 
many flocked around the ſignal. But ſtill there were not 
a few, who through envy or fear would not join the pa. 
triots. But Wallace and his adherents prevailed. They 
fought and were ſucceſsful. They drove the Engliſh be. 
yond the borders, and entered the countries in the north of 
Edward's kingdom. 

When the King of England was W of theſe events, 
he returned from the continent where he had been with an 
army; and marching into Scotland, he advanced with vic- 
torious bands through that country, meeting * little re- 
fiſtance till he came to Falkirk. 

Having come within view of the Scotch army, they ſaw 
them drawn up in battle array, ſomewhat more than half 
a mile north from Falkirk. Before this time many perſons 
of eminence and power had joined the party of Wallace. 
Of thoſe who were preſent with him on the occaſion now 

under 


* Of Elderflie, in the county of Renfrew, which was probably at that 
time a part of Lanarkſhire, Dalrymple's Annals, vol, 1. p. 286. 
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under review, the following names are the chief of thoſe 
which have been preſerved on record: John Comyn, or 
Cuming, of Badenoch, the younger; Sir John Stewart of 
Bonkill, and not of Bute, as tradition has handed it down. 
This gentleman was brother to the Steward of Scotland, 
from whom the ſirname of Stewart, or Stuart, was taken. 
To theſe we muſt add Sir John Graham * of Abercorn or 
Dundaff; and Macduff, the uncle of the Earl of Fife +. 
Wallace had arranged his infantry in four bodies, of a 


circular form, with the convex ſide toward the enemy; the 


archers formed a line between the circles; and the cavalry 
were placed at a little diſtance in the rear. The ſtrength 
of Edward's army conſiſted of cavalry, which were drawn 
up in three lines; and the third, which was intended to be 
kept as a corps of reſerve, was commanded by the king 
himſelf, Nothing being ſaid of the manner in which the 
Engliſh infantry were diſpoſed, we are naturally led to 
believe, that they were not numerous, 

A moraſs, which was in front of the Scotch army, but 
15 now drained by the canal, prevented the troops of Ed- 
ward from attacking the Scotch in front; but wheeling to 
the right and left, they flanked them on both ſides, and 
Struck with a panic by the fall 
of Graham, Stewart, and Macduff, and preſſed by the well 
appointed cavalry of England, they were compelled, after 
a brave reſiſtance, to abandon the conflict, and beaVe the 
victory in the hands of Edward. 

Sir John Graham and Sir John Stewart were both buried 


in the church- yard of Falkirk. The ſtone which was laid 
on the grave of Sir John Graham had ſome ſculpture upon 


15 which the hand of time was faſt obliterating. At length 
| | another 


* Generally called in old records, Sir John de G:aham, 
+ Dalrymple's Anna's of Scotland, 
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another ſtone was erected with decoratiens, and an epitaph, 
the whole being ſupported by pillars. When the letters 
of the inſcription were nearly defaced, another of a ſimilar 
kind was put over it; and when it alſo had ſuffered eonſi. 
derably by the lapſe of time, the late William Graham of 
Airth, Eſq; erected a third, after the ſame manner as the 
two former. The inſeriptions are as follow : 


Mente manuque potens, Vallz fidus Achates, 
Conditur hie Gramus, bello interfectus ab Anglis. 


xxii. Julii, anno 1298. 


Heir lyes Sir John the Grame, baith wight and wiſe, 
Ane of the chiefs who reſcewit Scotland thriſe. 

Ane better knight not to the world was lent, 

Nor was gude Grame of truth and hardiment. 


Not far from the tomb of Sir John Graham lie the aſhes 
of Sir John Stewart. The place of his reſt is but a few feet 
from the eaſt end of the church, and near the ſouth corner 
of it. Though Sir John was nearly allied to the progeni- 
tors of the houſe of Stuart, whoſe kindred blood flows in 
the veins of many illuſtrious families of Great Britain, and 
alſo in not few of the princes and potentates of the earth, 


yet his grave is not marked out, except by a ſtone without 


a name, and is the fegment of an oftagon. 
Much has been ſaid with reſpect to diſgontents, which are 
repreſented as having ſubſiſted among the leaders of the 


Scotch army on the eve of the battle. The peeviſh de - 


parture of the well-tried patriots, Wallace and Cuming, 
cannot. be received but upon the moſt authentic documents. 
Jarrings might have prevailed among a number of leaders, 
where the ſubordination of regular government was not 
obſerved ; but from the character of the men, and the cir- 
eumſtances of the caſe, no fault ſeems to have been com- 
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mitted, which was either diſgraceful to themſelves, or hurt- 


al to the iſſue of the day *. 
In the reign of Charles I. the Earl of Lanark, who was 


afterwards the 2d Duke of Hamilton, together with a-per- 


fon of the name of Monro, being friendly to the King, at- 
tacked with their troops, near Stirling, the army which 
had been raiſed by the Marquis of Argyle, and the Earls 
of Caſſilis, Eglintoun, and Loudon. The former were re- 
pulſed, and fled to Falkirk; but a temporary accommoda- 
tion ſtopt for a time the effuſion of human blood. 

In the battle of Dunbar, Cromwell was ſucceſsful, and 
he marched forward to give Charles II. battle, who was 
encamped with his army at the Torwood in this-neighbour- 
hood, and had then been proclaimed King of Scotland. On 
his route, Cromwell ſtormed, and took Callander houſe, 


where Charles had a garriſon. 


The Earl of Arran, when Governor of Scotland, did, 
with the confent of his party, agree to give Mary, the 
young Queen of Scots, in marriage to Prince Edward, the 
heir to the Engliſh throne. But having at Callander houſe 
met with Cardinal Beaton and the Earl of Murray, leaders 
of the oppoſite party, a negociation was enteres into, 
which broke the matrimonial treaty. 

It appears, that Mary Queen of Scots viſited Lord Li- 
vingſton at Callander houſe, anno 1565 f. 

In the year 1745, when the troops of Great Britain were 
in Flanders ſupporting the houſe of Auſtria againſt the arms 


af France, the grandſon of james II. who, at the revolution 


in this country, had taken refuge at the Court of Verſailles, 
aſſerted his father's pretenſions to the throne of theſe king- 
doms. This meaſure was, without doubt, agreeable to the 

French 


*. Dalrymple's Annals of Scotland, vols. 1. pages 262. and 263. 
} Stuart's Hiſtory of Scotland, vol. I. p. 98. 
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French Court, as it would evidently be the mean of with. appe 
drawing our forces from the continent. Perhaps it was tack 
even ſuggeſted by them; and we know that they gave a the 
fmall ſupply of money and arms. ; ware 
Charles, fluſned with the hopes of power, eminence, and the « 
royalty, failed from a port in Brittany on the 15th of N 
July, and in a ſhort time landed in the Highlands of Scot- kirk 
land. There he inſtantly drew together a conſiderable ſent, 


number of partizans, and marched directly to Edinburgh, 
He got poſſeſſion of the town of Edinburgh, lodged in the 
palace of Holyroodhouſe, and ſoon afterwards engaged at 
Preſton, near Muſſelburgh, a few of the King's troops, who 
were under the command of Sir John Cope. Here he was 


victorious ; and in the anxious expectation of future ſucceſs, agal 
marched into England, as far as Derby, by the way of ana 
Carliſle. Though he had many friends near the road by bra 
which he went, yet eee en but a few of them Kin, 
to follow his fortune. | ken 
Diſappointeduin his views, he returned by -Glaſgow, H 
marched to Stirling, and laid fiege to the caftle. By this field 
time a conſiderable number of the King's troops were aſ- ther 
ſembled near Edinburgh, commanded by Lieutenant-Gene- ſurr 
ral Hawley. He marched for the relief of Stirling; and viel 
having ſtopped to refreſh the troops at Falkirk, he encamped affe 
with them between the glebe and the field where Sir John wee 
Graham fell in defence of liberty and his country. arm 
On the 17th of January 1946 the alarm was given, that ami 
the Prince's followers were advancing by the Torwood. atta 
By different means they attempted to deceive the army of chu 
the King. They left a ſtandard at the place where they to t 
had halted on their way from Bannockburn, which, being 8 75 
ſeen at Falkirk, would, they ſuppoſed, huſh their opponents why 
into a temporary ſecurity. They alſo ſent a ſmall detach- 70% 


ment by che north ſide of the river Carron, that it might 
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appear, if there was any alarm, that they intended to at- 
tack the King's camp on the left; but, in the mean time, 
the principal body of their forces were led ftraight for- 
ward, and croſſed the ford of Carron, at Dunipace, about 
the diſtance of three miles to the weſtward. 

No ſooner was this diſcovered; than the drums at Fal- 
But the General not being pre- 
ſent, they were detained ſo long before his arrival, that the 
enemy had gained an eminence, which is about a mile ſouth- 
weſt from this town. The way thither being rugged, the 
cannon could not be dragged up time enough for the ac- 
tion; ſwampy ground rendered the cavalry almoſt uſeleſs, 
and a tremendous ſtorm of wind and rain blowing directly 
againſt the face of the national troops, added to the unfor- 
tunate circumſtances of the day. Notwithſtanding the 
bravery of Major-General Huſk, and other officers, the 
King's forces were worſted ; many were killed, ſeveral ta- 
ken priſoners, and the reſt fled to Linlithgow. | | 

Among the perſons of rank who were left dead on the 
field were Sir Robert Monro of Foulis, Bart. and his bro- 
ther Duncan, a phyſician. Sir Robert, in the retreat, was 
ſurrounded by the enemy, and after a deſperate reſiſtance, 
yielded to the ſtroke of death. 'The phyſician, from the 
affection which he had for his brother, left the peace and 
ſweets of retired life, and followed him through the din of 
arms, and the dangers of battle. In the diſcharge of this 


| amiable office, he fell a victim to kindneſs and brotherly 
attachment. 


They were buried beſide each other in the 
church- yard of Falkirk; a ſuperb monument was erected 
to their memory; and the circumſtances of their death are 
recorded by ſuitable inſcriptions. The number of forces 
which were led to action that day was about 6000 of the 


royal party, and perbaps ſomewhat more of thoſe in the 


intereſt 
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intereſt of the Prince; but the true amount of his troops hy 
not been exactly aſcertained. 

Hawley found means to vindicate himfelf to his Sove. 
reign; but the impreſſions of his conduct which remain 
here, are by no means favourable to his character, as a Ge. 
neral entruſted with an important command. If we credit 
report, he was dining that day at Callander houſe with 
Lady Kilmarnock, whoſe Lord had then dediared himſelf 
in favour of the young adventurer, and was at that time 
actually engaged in his ſervices ſomewhere in the iſland. 

The action began about 3 o'clock in the afternoon, and 
by the evening the Prince's army were in poſſeſſion of the 
town of Falkirk. One of the ſons of Macdonell of Glen- 
gary, when walking in the principal ſtreet, ſoon after he 
nad arrived from the field of battle, was ſhot from a win- 
dow by a muſket-bullet. He did not inſtantly die; but 
having languiſhed a few days, he expired. His death wa 
accidental, for it was occaſioned by one of his own men, 
whoſe gun had miſled fire during the engagement, and not 
being appriſed of this circumſtance, while he was cleaning 
His piece, the ſhot went off at the expence of a life, which 
he would have done much to fave. But ſuch was the vio- 
lence, zeal and diſtruſt which prevailed, that he was found 
guilty, and ſhot in this neighbouchood. Soon after the 
battle of Falkirk, the Prince's troops were vanquiſhed and 
diſperſed at Culloden. Thus tranquillity was reſtored to 
the nation; and we truſt, that the horrors of civil war wil 
never again prevall in the land, 


Eminent and Remarkable CharaGers,—The Livingſton 
were long conſpicuous and powerful in this pariſh and 
neighbourhood, It is ſuppoſed that they are of Hungarian 
extraction, and that the family ſprung from a gentleman of 
the name of Livingus, who came with Margaret, Queen of 
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King Malcolm Canmore, about the year 1075. We find, 
that different branches of this family were employed in 


| ſome of the moſt HR fitnations and tranſactions of 


this country *. 


In the progreſs of ſociety there aroſe among them the 


three diſtinguiſhed families of Linlithgow, Callander, and 


Kilſyth. The Vaſcount Kilſyth, and the Earl of Linlith- 


gow and Callander, were found guilty of rebellion in 1715, 
had their eſtates confiſcated, and their titles forfeited. The 


titles of Linlithgow and Callander at this time centered in 


the ſame perſon, and the Earl found means to eſcape to the 
continent, where he died. Sir Thomas Livingſton of Bed- 
lormie and Weſtquarter, Baronet, is lineal heir of the fa- 
Ps $4.45 

Lady Ann, the only farviving child of the laft Earl of 
Linlithgow and Callander, was married to the Earl of Kil- 


marnock, who joined the followers of the Prince in the 


year 1745, and was beheaded for treaſon on Towerhill, on 
the 18th of Auguſt 1746, in the 42d year of his age. His 
infidehty to the King is the more remarkable, as his family 
had always been loyal, and as he himſelf, at the beginning 
of the commotions in which he afterwards was an abettor, 
had exerted himſelf confiderably in behalf of the reigning 
family. 

The truth ſeems to be, that as = was not in opulent cir- 
cumſtances, he was induced to become an adventurer; and 
from his marriage- connection, he was in hopes that if the 
Prince ſucceeded, he would be raiſed to the poſſeſſions and 
perhaps to the honours of the forfeited and deceaſed Earl 
of Linlithgow and Callander. And this leads me to ob- 
ſerve, that it is politic in a ſtate to inflict as few permanent 


diſabilities and puniſhments as the nature of nn | 


Vor. XIX. Me O and 


* Douglas's Peerage, articles Linlithgow, Callander, and Kilſyth. 
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and good prder will permit. If a man falls a juſt victin 
to the law, the galling remembrance is gradually deſtroyed 
among his connections and deſcendents; but if an eſtate be 
forfeited, or a civil privilege be permanently taken away, 
there is a perpetual brooding over the misfortune, and from 
this ſource there often ſprings the bitterneſs of ſtrife. 

| Our Government, have, with much prudence and hums- 
nity, reſtored the eſtates which were confiſcated in 1946; 
and it is much to be lamented, that ſomething effeQual ha 
not been deviſed for the heirs of thoſe who ſuffered by the 
forfeitures in the year 1716. The eſtates having been 
otherwiſe long ago diſpoſed of, could not be reſtored ; but 
the wiſdom of thoſe in power, among the many reſource: 
which they have, might perhaps find out the means of at 
leaſt a ſmall compenſation, 

The eflate of Kerſe, in this pariſh, onee belonged to the 
Hopes, a family of conſiderable note and antiquity in this 
country. John de Hope was one of the barons who fub- 
mitted to Edward I. of England i in 1296, when he hadi in. 
vaded Scotlanld. 

Kerſe, as well as many other eſtates in Scotland, were 
purchaſed by Sir Thomas Hope, who, as an advocate, 
made a conſpicuous figure. ; 

In the revolutionary period of the Scotch church, fix 
miniſters, who had denied that the King had any power in 
eccleſiaſtical affairs, were committed to the caſtle of Black- 
neſs, and for high treaſon were brought to trial at Linlith- 
| gow, Jan. 10. 1606, No counſellor of eminence, not even 
Sir Thomas Craig, the procurator for the church, could be 
prevailed upon to ſtand forward as their advocate at the 
bar of the Court. Mr Thomas Hope, for he was not then 
created a baronet, undertook, though but a young man, to 
peed their cauſe, His forcible elocution, his ingenious, 

though 
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victim 
ſtroyed 
ate be 
away, 
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though anſuccefifal exertions, procured him admiration , 
and brought him into notice. 

He was not only conſulted in all difficult caſes by the 
Preſbyterians, but was eſteemed by the Court party, and 
was King's Advocate, both in the reign of James VI. and 
Charles I. He had three ſons, who were Lords of Seſſion, 


huma. and two of them ſat upon the Bench as Judges, while he 


1746; himſelf was at the bar. The Lord Advocate has a right 
ual has to plead with his hat on, and tradition ſays, that this privi- 
by the lege was introduced in the time of Sir Thomas Hope, as it 
+ been was thought unbecoming the dignity of a father in his fi- 


d; but 
ſources 
8 of at 


tuation to plead with his head uncovered before his ſons. 
But it is more probable, that the cuſtom was introduced 
as a diſtinguiſhing mark of reſpect to the King's Advocate. 
Sir Thomas, his ſecond ſon, to whom he gave the eſtate 


to the of Kerſe, was eminent in the law, and, I believe, the only 
in this commoner who ever has been Lord Juſtice-General of 


10 ſub. 
| who at any time, in the character of Lord High Commiſ- 
fioner, repreſented his Majeſty in the General Aſſembly 
of this church. The eſtate of Kerſe was ſold ſometime 
ago to the late Sir Laurence Dundas, Baronet, father of 
Lord Dundas, the preſent proprietor. 
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Autiguitie.—In the barony of Seabegs, near the canal, 


Black- 
jinlith- there is an artificial mound of earth, where courts and de- 


t even liberative councils were formerly held, as appears by the 
ld be name Mote, which the place yet retains. There is alſo a 


at the 
t then 
nan, to 
enions, 


though 


Catholic chapel. 
In different parts of this neighbourhood there —_ beet 
dug up urns, filled with aſhes, and ſtone coffins, containing 


buman bones, Somewhat more than twenty years ago, 
tere 


Scotland; as his father, Sir Thomas of Craighall in Fife, 
was the only perſon not honoure with a title of nobility, 


ſmall burying ground, where formerly there was a Roman 
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there was found, in a hollow of a freeſtone quarry near 
Caſtlecary, ſome wheat, which had become black, and was 
ſuppoſed to have been there, from the time that the Ro. 
mans poſſeſſed that ſtation. 

The ſmall river Bonney, which fopnrates a part of this 
pariſh from oP and Dunipace, ſeems to be the Cronan 
of Oſſian. 

Old Camelon *, not Camelodunum, but probably Bede 

Guidi, appears to have been formerly a place of conſe. 
_ quence. There are now few veſtiges of it remaining; but 
not long ago, foundations of houſes, and the direQion of 
ſome of the ſtreets, were viſible. Much has been ſaid about 
the importance which it once had; we have heard of the 
riches and ornaments of royalty which were found there, 

when it was taken by the Romans. But we have no au- 
| thentic documents by which we can decide whether it was 
a habitation of ſome of the ancient tribes of Notth Britain, 
or whether it was only a Roman ſtation. 

It is alſo reported, thawCamelon was a ſea · port town; 
and in confirmation of this we are told, that an anchor 
was formerly dug up + in the ground near it. There are 
circumſtances which authoriſe us to conclude, not only that 
the river Carron has been navigable farther up than the 
place where Camelon ſtood, but alſo that the fea came 
very near Falkirk, and covered the whole of that diſtridt 
which is now called the Carſe. The name Carſe in Scot- 
land is generally applied to that land which has been form- 
ed by the retreat or excluſion of the ſea. Our carſe lands 
are very little raiſed above the level of the frith of Forth, 
and in many places are defended by banks 1. The Carſe, 

which 


* A new village in its neighbourhood is called Camelon. 

+ Sibbald's Hiſtorical Enquiries, chap. J. 
f A few days ago, in the morning of October 30. a tide being uncom- 
monly high, the banks were overflowed by the ſea, and the water not only 
| entered many koufes, but inundated ſeveral hundred acts of the Carle land. 
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which is very valuable in quality, might eafily be enlarged 
by encroaching farther on the ſea, Lord Dundas, by this 
method, has lately added about 70 acres to his eſtate. 
About the beginning of this century, a Dutchman, who 


was well acquainted with operations like theſe in Holland, 


propoſed to the Duke of Hamilton to gain for him 2000 
acres off the ſea, adjoining his eſtate of Kinneal, in the pa- 


riſh of Borrowſtounneſs, provided he ſhould be allowed to 


poſſeſs it rent free for forty years, and be furniſhed with 


timber, &c. from the Duke's wood in the neighbourhood. 


The propoſal was rejected; and the ſea continues to roll 
its tides over thoſe ſhallows, where fruitful fields might 
now have been yielding an annual income of L. 4000 or 


L.g5000 to the proprietor, and a conſiderable quantity of 


proviſions for the ſupply of this populous part of the 
country. ö | 
But the moſt prominent feature of antiquity in this pa- 


Triſh is the Roman wall, built in the reign of the Emperor 


Antoninus Pius, under the direction of his Lieutenant Lol- 
lius Urbicus. It in general follows the track where A gri- 
cola had previouſly erected a chain of forts. It is more 


than 1600 years ſince the wall was built, and yet in ſeve- 


ral parts, both in this pariſh and elſewhere, its form and 
courſe are viſible. It extends from the frith of Forth to 


the river Clyde, and was about 40 Roman, or 37 Engliſh | 


miles in length. Carriden, Kinneal, and Black neſs, on the 
eaſt, Dumglas and Old Kirkpatrick on the weſt, have, by 
different people, been ſuggeſted as its boundaries. Bede 
ſays, that it began two miles from the monaſtery of Aber- 


corn, and ended at Alcluith, which appears to be the ſame 


place which is now called Dumbarton *. If the wall ter- 
| minated, 


* Camden's Britannia by Gough, article Lennox. 
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minated at Old Kirkpatrick, Dumbarton was probably # 
fort belonging to the Romans; and. we know, that on the 
eaſt coaſt their forts and ſtations were carried far beyond 


the end of the wall *. 


This wall, or rather defenfive work, conſiſted of a ditch 


on the north, and a wall on the ſouth. It varies as to the 


breadth of the ditch; but is never leſs than 12 or x 5 feet 
wide; and the wall was about 12 feet thick at the founda. 


tion . The ditch was deep in proportion to its breadth ; 


and the wall was high in proportion to its width. Not- 
withſtanding what has been ſaid. by ſome authors, no part 
of this wall appears to have been built of ſtone, except in 
ſwampy places, where the nature of the ground required 
it. Forts or ſtations, and between theſe, turrets or watch. 
towers, were erected for the accommodation of ſoldiers to 
defend it; and as they were at no preat diſtance from one 


another, a general alarm could be given at the approach of 
danger. Hence the vulgar belief that the wall was hollow, 


and that the ſound of a trumpet which was blown at one 
end could be heard at the other. 


this'neighbourhood. The ſite of the two former are ſtill to 


be ſeen. 


Much light has been thrown on the hiſtory of this wall | 


by ſtones with inſcriptions, which have been dug up in va- 
rious parts of it. A conſiderable number of theſe ſtones 
are in the College of tlaſgow, &c.; one in Sir John Clerk's 


collection, and one in Callander houſe, with the following 


inſcription : 
VEXI '%4 


LEG XX 

PRIMIG 

i From 
* Sibbald's Enquiries. 
+ The ditch in Callander park is above 40 feet wide; in ſome other 

places it is not ſo much by half, 


Caſtlecary, Roughcaſtle, 
and Camelon, were the moſt remarkable forts or ſtations in 


other 
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chiefly made by the 2d and 20th legions, and the vexilla- 
tions of the th and 2oth, together with a cohort of auxil- 


| laries . Every Loodth part of a legion was called a cen- 


tury, and had a vexillum, or pair of colours. To guard 
theſe; ten of the beſt ſoldiers were allotted for each vexil - 
jum, and thoſe guards, which in every legion * to 
1000 men, were called its vexillation. 

This rampart is denominated by Buchanan, in his Hi- 
ſtory of Scotland, the wall of Severus. Other writers have 
alſo given it the ſame name; but though it may have been 
repaired by Severus, as it was by different people, yet the 
wall which he built was not in this diſtri of the country, 
but was drawn between the Solway frith and Newcaſtle, 


nearly in the ſame direction 1 in whack Adrian had 1 


built his. | 
The wall of Antoninus is n known in this coun- 
try hy the name of Graham's Dike. Some are of opinion, 
that it derived this name from a powerful leader of that 
name, who broke through this famous line of defence, and 
routed the Britons on the ſouth fide of it, who were then 
abandoned by the Romans. Others affirm, that in the 
reign of Malcom II. one Gryme, who was conneQted with 
the royal family, aſpiring to the throne, drew together 
ſome followers, and in order to ſettle the commotion, the 
pretender got a grant for the term of his life of all that 
part of Malcolm's kingdom which was on the north fide of 
the wall, and that the line of ſeparation was from this event 
called Gryme's Dike; hence, by an eaſy tranſition, Gra- 
ham's Dike. Tt has alſo been ſuggeſted, that as the build- 
Ing of this wall has been attributed to Severus, ſo by tranſ- 
lating Severus into Engliſh, you have Grim; and in a 


country 


Y Henry's Hiſtory of Great Britain, 


From theſe different ſtones it appears, th at the wall was | 
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country where the ſirname of Graham is ſo common as it 
is here, it was very natural to find the appellation Grim 


Wall, converted into Graham's Dyke . The name itſelf 


is of little conſequence, but the wall 1 is a n monu. 
ment of Roman activity. 

The ſoldiers of the Roman empire were not allowed to 
be enervated by idleneſs. They were conſtantly employed, 
and often engaged in ſevere manual labour. Not only the 
walls which have been taken notice of, but alſo the various 
roads which they made in Great Britain are clear proofs, 
that they were called forth to exertion, and kept in active 
life. Along the ſouth fide of Graham's Dyke, a cauſeway 
was formed for the more expeditious and comfortable tra. 
velling of the ſoldiers from one part of it to another. 

Nearly oppoſite to Callander houſe, an earthen wall of 
conſiderable height and thickneſs branches off from Gra- 


ham's Dyke, runs through Weſt-quarterhouſe garden, and 


.reaches the old caftle of Almond. From that toward the 


eaſt, there are few or no certain traces of it to be ſeen ; but 


we may preſume, that it once ended at Linlith gow, where 
there was a Roman camp, on the very place where the 
King's palace was afterwards. built. This wall has no folle, 
and being broad at the top, was probably intended to be a 
road, as well as a line of defence. | | 


* Dyke in the Scatch language means a wall, 


=== 


| The reader is requeſled to make the following corroclions is 


my Statiſtical Account of Mid. Calder, Vol. XIV.: 
Page 364. line 7. for clothes read cloaks, 
— 371. -- 2. for emperor read uſurper. 
— 372. — 5. zu the note, for reſcue read rouſe. 
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The following corrections nt additions to the Statiſtical 


Account of the pariſh of Polmont ( vol. 72 p. 344.) are 
dere inſerted, at the requeſt of the Rev. Mr William Finlay: 


The pariſh of Polmont is not inter ſected, but bounded by the frith of 
Forth, on the north, and by the river Avon on the eaſt. A ſmall part of it 
is interſected by a ſhort cut from Grangemouth, which is now the only 


navigable communication betwixt the great canal and the Forth. Tha 


iron ſtone is ſpld by the proprietap of land te the Carron iCompany, not at 
kenpence per ſtone, but at fenpence per ton. The annual amount of the 
funds for relief of the poor is not L, 28, but about L. 55, and the expendi- 
ture nearly the ſame. By an interlocutor of the Teind Court, June 1793. 
the ſtipend of this pariſh is ordained to be 111 bolls, 2 firlots, 1 peck, and 
a lippies of bear, 36 bolls of meal, and L. x 51: 19 © 0 Scots monęr, with 


L. oo money foreſaid for furniſhing the communi Mer The real 
rent of the pariſh is about L. 4000 Sterling per a 
Vor. XIX. P NUM. 
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NUMBER HI. 


PARISH OF ROXBURGH, 


* 


(County or RoxBurGA, SYNOD or MERSE AnD TWEED- 


"DALE, PRESBYTERY OF KELS0.) | 


By the Rev. Mr AxpREw BELL, Minifter of the Pariſh, 


1 to the Union of the Scotch and Engliſh Par- 
. liaments, this corner of the land was often the ſeat of 
war, and the unhappy ſcene of broils and feuds, which 
uſually ſtigmatize the border inhabitants of two hoſtile 
kingdoms in a barbarous age. Roxburgh was the reſidence 
and rendezvous of ſome of the greateſt military, political, 
clerical and Royal characters Europe has to boaſt of, and 
the place where ſtate councils were held with a ſplendour 
DE | and 


VEED- 
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2nd magnificence becoming the di gnity of aſſemblies, in 
whoſe decifions many nations felt theniſelves highly inte- 
reſted and concerned. Hence this. pariſh affords great 
room for inveſtigation, and opens a field, whereon the hi- 
doric genius might range with peculiar gratification, The 
following remarks, however, being intended to make part 
of a work, whoſe object is flatiftical rather than b:forical 
enquiry, they a are Soares dy- limited to local and r r cir- 
—— 


Name. Like all etymological interpretations of the 
names of places, the meaning of this is extremely vague 
and uncertain. Camden calls the caſtle of Roxburgh Mar- 
ch:idun, or the hill on the marches, alluding, not to the al- 
titude or fize, but to the ſtrength and importance of that 
fortreſs. Some nomenclators ſay, that Roxburgh is a con- 
traction for Rogue's Burgh, referring to the character of its 
ancient inhabitants, when marauding was the trade of all 
the borderers. Others affirm, that Roxburgh is the proper 
name, and derived from a Saxon word, Rox, fignifying 
ſtrength : And others infiſt, that Roſeburgh (as it is vul- 
garly deſigned) is the proper appellation of this place, 
being moſt expreſſive of its beautiful fituation. 


Situation. The old city of Roxburgh ſtood over againſt 
Kelſo, on a riſing ground at the weſt end of a fertile plain, 
peninſulated by the confluence. of the rivers Tweed and 
Teviot. Theſe ſong-renowned rivers flow here in all their 


glory ; but the Teviot has decidedly the preference, when 


imagination calls up to view the grand aſſemblage of ob- 


JeQts that formerly lined her banks in this place, On 


the ſouth angle of a beautiful peninſulated tract of land, 
farmed by the curvitures of the two rivers, is a rich 


ſpot, 


ſpot of ground, where David I. built a -magnificent 
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Friary for ſome Ciſtertian monks, . whom he removed 
from Selkirk to Roxburgh; on the middle flood the town, 
both under cover from the Caſtle, which was. ſituated on 3 


large oblong knoll to the weſt, and ſeparated from the city 


by a narrow neck of land, formed by the proximity of the 


rivers. © The ſouth walls of the Caſtle impended over the 


« Teviot, a part of whoſe waters were directed by a dam 


e thrown obliquely acroſs the ſtream at the weſt end of the 
 « Caſtle into a deep foſſe, which defended the fortreſs on 


< the weſt and north, emptying itſelf into the river, at the 
« eaſt end theteof *.” Over this moat, at the gateway 
from the town, was thrown a draw-bridge, the remains of 
which were but lately removed. About two miles weſt 
from the Caſtle ſtands the preſent village of Roxburgh, 
pleaſantly ſituated near the banks of the Teviot, on a de- 
clivity of ſouthern expoſure. It is divided by a ſmall ri- 
vulet into the * Upper and Nether Towns,” which had 
formerly been of confiderable extent, though they now con» 
tain only about 200 inhabitants. This village is the ſeat 
of the parochial church ; is nearly centrical to the whole 
pariſh ; lies in the county which bears its name, and within 


the bounds of the Preſbytery of Kelſo, and Synod of Merſe 
and Teviotdale. 


TION Surface, and Soil. The pariſh extends about 


8 miles in length, and 4 in breadth at the extremities, in- 


eluding an area of y0co actes of land. Its figure is irregular, 
and may be repreſented by a ſpread eagle, with his head 
towards the north, his wings ſhadowing eaſtward and weſt- 


ward. The general appearance of the country is flat and 


floping. The foil is moſtly a rich loam, well calculated 
for bearing b or wheat : : The lands are therefore very 
valuable, 


* Pennant. 
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valuable, but rather unpleaſant to labour, being banky | in 
ſome places. The ſkirts of the pariſh on the weſt and ſouth 
are mooriſh. A great part of that tract of land which lies 
between the rivers, eſpecially about the village, i is ſo ſtony, 
that tradition reports it ts have been once all covered with 
houſes. In very few places, however, have the ſtones any 
appearance of having ever been uſed in building. The 
grounds on the eaſt end of the pariſh, and thoſe on the ſouth: 


fide of the Teviot, are incloſed with ditch and hedge. The 


fences, being in general grown up, and ornamented with 
hedge · rows of trees; beſides, various woods, and little 


thickets, or clumps of wood, reared upon unarable knolls 


and rocky hillocks 1 in ſeveral parts, make the country look 
rich and beautiful. The pariſh is bounded by Maxton, 
Ancrum, and Crailing, on the welt ; by Crailing and Eek- 
ford, on the ſouth ; by Kelſo, on the eaſt; by a part of 
Kelſo and Makerſton, on the north. 


Arenen Ihe greateſt part of this pariſh is in a very 
high ſtate of cultivation, and yields an ample reward to the 
occupiers for their toil and expence in labour. Whether 
lying in paſture or in tillage, the fields every where around 
diſplay the remarkable activity, agricultural ſpirit, and {kill 
of the farmers, Equal in all kinds of huſbandry within their 
ſphere to any in the kingdom, the landholders and farmers here 
are particularly attentive to the cultivation of potatoes, and, 
being favoured by the nature of the ſoil, have carried it 
to a very high degree of perfection. Three hundred fir- 
lots per acre is a frequent produce. They are planted in 
drills, the diſtance between each plant ſometimes about 
three feet, and are completely cleaned of weeds by frequent 
boeing; the firſt and ſecond time very deep, with a ſharp 
pointed hoe, afterwards not fo deep, left the root ſhould be 


injured. About the time of their blooming, the earth is laid 


up, 
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the purpoſes of huſpandry, both in the cart and plough. 
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and fou 
of 1056 


which is a great improvement. In this way of manage. 


ment the ground is well cleaned, and afterwards yields : A v. 
good crop of wheat or oats, The potatoes are planted a the She 
light dry land, either naturally rich, or made ſo with dung, againſt 
Lime is found hurtful, by making them grow ſcabbed. In WM cned * 


order to prevent their degeneracy, the ſeed is carefully They 
picked, and ſuch as grow curled leaves are kept out if pol. buted t 


ſible. Though a rotation of crops is generally obſervel 


Here, by raifing one green and two white, yet ſome of the Of the 
_ farmers, diſtinguiſhed for ſkill in and attention to buſineſs, Burghe 
are often directed by the ſeaſons, and the various ſoil of Sece 


their lands. ä Camer 
HFence the number of acres occupied by diſlinct ſpecies i Childr 
of crops can ardly be aſcertained. It is ſuppoſed that one | 
half of the whole pariſh is generally in paſture ; the other 
half in tillage ; and one-third of that laid down annually 


with graſs-ſeeds, the ground being always firſt properly 4 amil: 
cleaned and prepared es, The pariſh rears a great * 


deal more grain of all kinds than the inhabitants uſe, and 
the cattle bred or fattened within its bounds are not half, 
ſcarcely the third part, conſumed there. Upwards of ge 
ploughs are employed in the pariſh, and drawn generally 
with two horſes. Oxen are alſo uſed, and found to anſwer 


Population. Veſtiges of villages, malt ſtee ps, cottages, 


ee eee, e The 
and other memorials of inhabitation in various parts of the "RY 
pariſh, indicate the population to have been formerly very by wi 
confiderable ; but no exact lift of old date having fallen into 3 
my hands, the number cannot be aſcertained far back. 
Agreeably to a practice recommended and generally ob- 2 
ſerved in the Church of Scotland, the writer, upon his in- * 
duction to this cure, viſited every family within its bounds, BM Vards 
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and found the number of ſouls in the ban to be 3 
of 1050. . 


talk, 


125 x A very accurate lift was again : ns out at the defire ot 
ed an che Sheriff of the county, in 1782, to aſſiſt in providing 
| dung, againſt a ſcarcity, with which this country was then threat- 
4. h {WW cncd, and the number of fouls was found to be 1100. 
refully They do not at preſent exceed goo ®*, and my be diſtri- 
if pol. bated thus : 

[ſerved 


of the Eſtabliſhed Church, | 480 


of the 
afines, Burghers, Antiburghers, and Relief 

ſoil of Seceders, . . 170 

| Cameronians and Quakers, - 9 
ſpecies Children, MENTED 241 
lat one Ml i EE Mat 

| es, 6 
i u. | "ICE N 568 
Nn, / Families, or houſeholders, 191 
-operly | 
| great Cotters, — - 121 
I Hinds and herds, . 23 
e, and ; 
2 Handicraftſmen, - 9 i 

ot half, f 
«6 Apprentices to theſe, - 
- OT 
anſwer Farmers, 5 | 35 
h. 8 3 10 
2 The great diſproportion between the males and fomalles 

* ſeems to ariſe from a number of cot-houſes bein g poſſeſſed 
as |; women, whoſe huſbands or ſons are employed elie- 
en inte We 

back. : b $i 4 
lly ob- 5 According 
his in 


1 Since this liſt was taken in 1 79%, the population . decreaſed Fe 
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According to the parifh- re regiſter *, there has been, with 
in the time included between the 1ſt of tao 27 3 and 
the x of October 1793, 


_— 5 5 a 90 7 = 
Births, » | 7 3554 Females, 1 
Burials, = i TEN ; run; WY 4} J 


The erat number of births and burials cannot be eafily 
aſcertained. For various reaſons many ahildrens names are 


not regiſtered; and the people in general all over thi 


country having an idea of property in their family byry- 
ing place, carry their dead there; and by neglecting to do 
ſo, they ſeem to feel themſelves guilty, not only of vighs 
ting a natural propenſity in men to ſleep with their fathers, 
but alſo of infringing a ſacred obligation, as they ſay, ſanc- 
tioned by the example of patriarchs, at the cave in the field 


of Macpelah, In articles of population, an account of the 
ages of different clafles of perſons have been thought ex- 


pedient and uſeful. This the writer has been obliged to 


omit, except with regard to children, who neither fear nor 
bluſh to tell their age; and thoſe who glory in “ prattling 
b o'er the tales of other years.“ 
above are under 10 years of age; of the other venerable 
_ claſs, there are 15 upwards of 70, nine upwards of 80, three 
above go, and one near 100 years old. During the late 
incumbent's miniſtry here, a woman died at F airnington 


wy the age of 120. 


State of the Poor. — At preſent there are 24 upon the 
poors roll; the monthly aſſeſſment for ſupporting theſe, 
including 


* T's reaches as far back as 1618 5 is Wb regular, and has often 
been & proof of the util. ty of ſuch records. 


The children mentioned 
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including collector and clerk's fees, is L. 6: 4 Fr levied, 
one half from the heritors, and the other Half from the tes 


nants, according to their real and valued rents reſpectively. 
Meetings for conducting the affairs of the poor here are 
held twice a- year; the tenants are always invited by the 
miniſter from the pulpit to attend on theſe occaſions for 
aſſiſting the heritors and kirk. ſeſhon * in that work; and 
the allowance of each pauper is generally fixed according 


to the report of the kirk-ſefſion, or tenant under whom. he 
lives, as- to his circumſtances. By this means improper ap- 


plications for public charity ate checked; the truly indi- 
gent furniſhed with a good mode of obtaining relief; and 
to the generous, a plan is opened for giving alms without 
danger of impoſition. It is painful, indeed, to fee parents, 


worn out with the toil and care of rearing a family, ſome- 


times applying for public aid ; while the very children 
they have nouriſhed and brought up, will not give a mite 
to relieve their diſtreſs. The public, ſay they, is obliged 
to do it. This is the apology many make for neglecting 
to obey one of the fitſt laws of nature, while they frequent- 
ly laviſh away a conſiderable part of their earnings upon 


the vanities of life. On this account ſome have thought 
there ſhould be no law to force public charity, unleſs 


to oblige ſuch as are in ability to ſupport their indi- 


gent relations, eſpecially children their parents. Alas! if 
filial or brotherly affection cannot melt the heart, a rod of 


Iron, it is to be feared, would be uſed in vain to break it. 


In order to keep the number, of poor on the liſt from in- 
creaſing beyond proper bounds, and to prevent the modeſt 


and wr arr from ſuffering want, the collections 
Vor. XIX. : 7 ö "+ made 


1: Herizes or landholders, and the kirk-ſeffion in a pariſh, are the — 


members of theſe meetings. In aſſeſſing for * Poor, however, the aid os 


the farmers i is highly Proper. 
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made in the kirk are diſtributed among needy perſons, not 
on the poors roll; and in caſes of incidental poverty, an 
interim ſupply is given. The heritors ſometimes lodge 
money in the hands of the ſeſſion, to diſtribute as they ſee 
proper. This is attended with great advantages; evil 
often occurring that cannot be provided againſt by the ge. 
neral meeting, and the collections in the church being 
ſcarcely adequate to. the claims uſually made upon them, 
ſuch as the ſchool· wages of poor n, Ke. 


State of the Church nad School —Five midi have 
been ordained here fince the Revolution, viz. Meſſrs Dal. 
glieſh, Brown, Pollock, Hogg, and the preſent incumbent, 
The firſt of theſe was excluded from his charge at the Re- 
volution, and returned to it afterwards ; but the benefice 
being too ſmall to ſupport his numerous family, he was 

obliged to betake himſelf to fome other employment, and 
leave this cure, much regretted by the people. Mr Brown 
was removed from his kirk in the year 1715; and had i 
not been for the compaſſion and humanity of a Noble 
Counteſs, he had felt all the diſtreſs naturally ;befalling 
fuch as are driven from a particular line of life, to which 
alone. they have been educated. Though a man of no 
ſhining abilities, and greatly deficient in that diſcernment 
and prudence neceſſary to ſteer the helm of conduct in 
politic age, yet we feel for Mr Brown, retiring, in exile, to 
a remote valley, where he lived for years in a cottage on 
the {ide of a rivulet, (by Ceſsford), tending his milk cow, or 
delving his garden—his only livelihood, and the gift of 
charity. The ground of proceſs againſt Mr Brown is ſaid 
to have been a charge of diſloyalty, which aroſe chiefly 
from his drinking the Pretender's health at Kelſo, in com- 
pany with the rebel army. This, it is ſaid, he did with no ill 
intention, but ſimply thinking thereby to pleaſe Mackintoſh, 


the rebel commander, and thus recover a horſe the rebels 
1 : had 
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had ſtolen from him. Mr Pollock lived not long to proſe- 
cute the remarkable fucceſs with which his miniſtry was 


attended in this pariſh. Deſigned by Providence to in- 


ſtruct a rude race of men, he was endowed with many qua- 
| lifications requiſite for that important taſk. A robuſt con- 


ſtitution, and a bold impetuous temper ; unwearied atten- 
tion to the care of his paſtoral office; and a rigid execu- 


tion of diſcipline 3 a competent ſhare of various erudition, 
and very confiderable powers of addreſs, procured him the 


laſting memorial of having turned many from darkneſs to 


light. Scarcely above one in a family, before his days, 
having been taught to read here, under his tuition the 
youths not only obtained the elements of uſeful knowledge 


at ſchool, but were obliged to commit the principles of re- 
ligion and morality, as recommended by the conſtitution | 


of this kingdom, carefully to memory, and repeat them 


publicly at church, which gave early and ſalutary ideas of 
civil and ſacred virtnes that the lapſe of time has not en- 

tirely wiped away. His few ſurviving diſciples talk of 
theſe things with delight; and diſcover the mingled ſenſa- 


tions of joy and trembling, while they ſpeak of the great 
oaken ftick wherewith Mr Pollock always walked, over- 
awing the inſolent; + or the engaging means by which he 
encouraged the timid and deſerving. Mr Hogg was a na- 
tive of the pariſh, and wore out his days in ſerving this 
eure with much eſteem, reſpect, and“ uſefulneſs. He died 
on the 3d day of February 1781, in the 46th year of his 
miniſtry, and was ſucceeded by the preſent ineumbent in 
the month of November following. The church was built 
in the year 1752; was the firſt modern houſe of that kind 


in this corner of the country ; is in good repair, neat and 


commodiouſly fitted up for holding the people. Though 


Plain and fimple in its conſtruction, the preſent church 
torms a ſtriking contraſt to the old one here, and ſhows how . 


differently 
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: ces fitteſt for devotional exereiſes. Agreeably, as it would The 
ſeem, to the old idea, that the ſpirit of devotion likes bet mod; 
to dwell in- gloomy retreats, the kirk at Roxburgh was al. has 

moſt wholly under ground, roofed with a ſtrong arch, 'and thou 

55 | totally overgrown with graſs, The people entered to the ſtep, 
; place of public worſhip through an aiſle # of the ſame con- follo 
ſtruction, and deſcended by ſix or ſeven ſteps into the body able 

: of the church, (perhaps the particular conſtruction of that min: 

' edifice had been intended as a kind of ſecurity to the Wor- been 
ſhippers in times of perſecution and danger). The manſe bent 

has been rebuilt during the preſent miniſter's incumbency, bott 

and might be deemed a good one, did not the very damp will 
ſituation render jt both particularl y uncomfortable and un- pair 
healthful to live in. The heritors have already been at fuln 
confiderable expence in repairing it, by renewing the offic 
ground-floor, throwing drains round the houſe, &c. but all nun 

ſeems, as yet, an ineffectual remedy, of an evil that might rall 
caſily have been prevented at firſt, It is ſurely the intereſt mal 

as well as the duty of all who are bound by Jaw to furniſn Ro: 
accommodations to perſons in public characters, not only leg: 

to contract with tradeſmen, but alſo to ſee the work done per 

in a place and form that may render it moſt durably com- as | 
fortable. The Duke of Roxburgh is the undoubted pa- eve 

; tron of this kirk. The ſtipend is L. 73: 3: 4, including ſtin 
communion- elements, and Lin, 19. Sterling 1 in lieu of aut 

| turf-caſting. A decreet of modification paſſed the 3d day Pet 

of March 1790, angmented ſaid ſtipend by a grant, of four ari 
chalders of oat-meal, but the locality is not yet ſettled. thi: 
Practices of this kind are not only very much againſt a mi- ſat 

niſter's intereſt, but often prove alſo extremely hurtful tp a 

c | heritors, Wl 

me 


1 This aiſle is lill remaining, and is "RY family buryi ing place belonging 
to Sunlays. | 
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of pla beritors, on whom the greateſt ſhare of ſtipends finally falls. 


would The law indeed authoriſes a miniſter to uplift his whole 
des beſt modified ſtipend, until. localled, from an y proprietor, who 


was al. has ſufficient teinds within the pariſh. _ This, however, 


h, and though ſtrictly legal, is generally thought an ungracious 

to the ſtep, is difficult to render effectual, and is ſeldom or never l | 
ne con. followed, unleſs neceflity urges. The glebe is of conſider- 
e body able extent, but not including a graſs-glebe, nor has the g 


of that 
e Wor. 
manſe 
bency, 
r damp 
nd un- 


miniſter any thing in lieu thereof that he knows of, has | 
been all incloſed and much improven at the preſent incum- | 1 
bent's ſole expence. But being naturally of a wet, cold f 
bottom, and interſected by a very deſtructive rivulet, it | £3 [ 
will require conſtant attention to keep the fences in re- 

pair, and the land in any tolerable ſtate of culture or fruit. 


een at fulneſs. The miniſter's garden is now very good, and his 
ig the office-houſes are ſuitable, had their fituation been dry. The 
but all number of ſcholars attending the parochial ſchool is gene- 


rally about 30 in ſummer, and 40 in winter. The ſchool- 
maſter's ſalary is L. 100 Scotch, and a darg of turf caſt on . 
Roxburgh moor, according to uſe and wont. Beſides his : 


might 
ntereſt 


furniſh 


t only legal ſalar y, he has ſeveral little perquiſites, ſuch as 10 8. 
& done per annum as precentor and ſeſſion-clerk ; 20s. per annum 
com- as heritors clerk ; for each proclamation of banns, s.; for 
ed pa- every regiſtration of baptiſm, 6d.; and 4 d. for each te- 


ſtimonial of moral character; theſe are here given by the 
authority of the kirk - ſeſſion. The ſchool-wages are 18. 
per quarter for reading; 3 Is. 6d. for writing; and 2 8. for 
arithmetic. Beſides the parochial, there are two ſchools in 
this pariſh, which accommodate children who live at a di- 
Rance from the village. The ſalary of the maſters of theſe 
two ſchools is given by their employers. - It is much to be 
wiſhed that country ſchoolmaſters had more liberal appoint- 
ments. The Duke of Roxburgh, whoſe attention to all 
ſach mw inſtitutions deſerves the Mines praiſe, has aug- 
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mente to the legal ultimum, vis. L. 100 Scotch, the ſchool. 


maſter's falary here, and T believe of all the ſchoolmaſten 


Where he has any concern. They are fill but a poor in- 
ducement for men of genius or learning, in this enterpri. 


ung age, to undergo the drudgery of that moſt uſeful office 
At theſe humble ſeminaries, the mo in this country re. 


ceive the rudiments of ci vil and moral character; and the 
Principles children 1mbibe there, often direct the whole te. 


nor of their future life. Unleſs the depravity of the world 
has rubbed off the virtuous feelings a boy was inſpired with 
at ſchool, we frequently find him in mature age puſhed on 
to excellence in laudable purſuits by the ſame nerves which 


led him foremoſt in the youthful ſport, and made him + 


ſpire at perfonal honour, or his maſter's applauſe, by riſing 
Dux in the clafs through merit and induſtry. It might, 
therefore, be of great advantage to church and tate, in a 
land where the. road to eminence 1s open to all who will 


. flrive to attain it, were a man of a liberal and poliſhed 

mind placed at the head of each of theſe nurſeries of youth, 
qualified not only to teach children the alphabet, but to im- 
plant in their minds the feeds of virtue, and of that noble 


ambition which leads to preferment in the world, as at 


' ſchool, by perſonal worth and due ſubmiſſion to ſuperiors, 


But this can hardly be expected, while the appointments of 
that office continue ſo extremely narrow, as to make every 
well-educated and virtuous man ſhrink back from it 28 
place of hopeleſs penury, or follow ſome other employ- 
ment beſides his ſchool, in order to gain a decent livelihood 
for his family. It is hoped, however, that fuch arrange- 


ments will be made as may enable preſpyteries (whom the | 
wiſdom of our anceſtors has conſtituted guardians of paro- 
chial ſchools) to recommend men every way fit for con- 


ducting that fingular ſyſtem of education from whence the 
Scottiſh people have derived ſuch conſequence, and on the 
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neoper * of which the welfare of fociety ſo 
greatly depends. Over the parochial ſchool of this pariſh 

a man of great integrity has preſided upwards of 40 years, 
and many have reaped the good fruits of his labours. 


Heritors—Thbere are ten heritors, or proprietors of land, 
in the pariſh, five great and five ſmall. The Duke of Rox- - 
burgh is proprietor of one half of the lands in the whole 
pariſh, and bears conſequently one half of all parochial bur- 
dens, except the miniſter's ſtipend, of which by law be can 
greatly relieve himſelf, being titular of all the teinds. The 
only great heritor who reſides for any length of time is the 
Hon. Baron Rutherford of Fairnington. Of this gentle. 
man's character, ſo univerſally and fo juſtly eſteemed, a 


ſmall part only falls within the limits of a Statiſtical ac- | 


count. The whole eſtate is cultivated by the proprietor 
himſelf, and his extenſive improvements have afforded 
bread to artiſts and labourers in this part of the country 
for many years. Beſides their receiving the ſtated price. of 
labour, the moſt humane and particular attention is paid 
to the comfort and health of the inhabitants; in ſo much, 
that every thing being found them, (even medical aſſiſlance 
when neceſſary), they have no need to apply to the public 
funds of the pariſh for charity. In a ſmall village on this 
eſtate, in which there are upwards of too ſouls, the pro- 
prietor has eſtabliſhed a ſchool with a conſiderable ſalary 
to a teacher properly qualified. The ſchoolmaſter has au 


additional allowance for keeping 2 Sunday ſchool, where 


all who wiſh to attend are inſtructed in the principles of re- 


gion and morality, and proper books on theſe ſubjects put 


into their hands, —Lnoculation of the ſmall- pox has often 
been ſucceſsfully practiſed i in the bounds of his eſtate; and 
this alſo being afforded gratis, has induced the parents to 


comply with that ſalutary meaſure. Thus both the ſpi- 


ritual 
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ritual and temporal intereſts of the people are # Grefully af. 
tended to by the Hon. Baron ®, 


Of the 22 farmers who occupy the lands i in this parity 


eight farm pretty extenſively, the reſt are ſmall tenants, 
Eleven or twelve in the village of Roxburgh are called 
cotlanders, poſſeſſing from his Grace the Duke of Roxburgh 
about two acres of land each, together with a houſe, yard, 
and liberty of paſturing their cows in an adjacent /oaning, 
This, along with their own induſtry in fome trade, enables 
them to bring up their families pretty comfortably, They 
have no leaſe of their lands, but their rents are ſeldom rai- 
. ſed, and they are almoſt never turned away, u unleſs they be- 
| have ill, or prove troubleſome neighbours. All of them 
have families, which being, in general, trained up in the 


path of virtue and induſtry, prom to be uſeful members. 


of ſociety. FETs | _ 


Animals —This pariſh contains about 160 work, 9 or 


10 riding horſes, and ſeveral young ones to preſerve the 


ſtock, 600 black cattle, and 4000 ſheep, all good of their 


| Kind, though not diſtinguiſhed in the neighbourhood either 
for ſize or value. Birds of all kinds, uſually met with in 
this country, appear here in their proper ſeaſons. —The 


Tweed and Teviot are the only rivers in the pariſh, and 


abound with various kinds of fiſh, eſpecially ſalmon, wiſe 


prices are generally regulated by the Berwick market. A 


ſmall purple- coloured trout prevails much here, very deli- 
cious to eat, and is ſaid to be peculiar to Teviot. Such 
quadrupeds as generally frequent the ſouthern parts of 
Scotland, appear in various corners of this patiſh, and at- 
ford the ſportſmen plenty of game in the ſeaſon. 
| yl | Advantage" 
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* Since the above was written, this worthy Nobleman is dead, much aud 
moſt ſincerely regretted, 
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Advantages and Diſadvantages. —Though this pariſh is 
not much diſtinguiſhed from thoſe around by any particu- 
Jar local advantages, yet its vicinity to a good market at 
Kelſo, its inhabitants being liable to no peculiar diſeaſe, 
and its very healthful climate, are properties of high eſti- 
mation. Spring agues were troubleſome in two or three 
places, which lie low and damp; but fince the ground 
about theſe was made dry in the courſe of farming improve- 
ment, by drains and inclofing, the inhabitants have not 
been expoſed to that complaint in any remarkable degree. 
Several old people complain much of what they call rhe 


pains, or rheumatiſm, owing probably to the extreme cold 


they are expoſed to from their damp houſes, and great 
ſcarcity of firing. Among the principal diſadvantages un- 
der which this place and all the neighbourhood labour, is 
the great diſtance from coal, and a total want of every 
other ſpecies of fuel. This is a real calamity to the poor ; 
and moſt heavily felt by them ſince thzy were, ſome years 
ago, all prohibited from caſting turf on the moors. Every 
cottar uſed to have liberty from his maſter to caſt a darg or 
two of turf, —The fine road from Berwick to Carliſle, (fo 
beautifully deſcribed in the Statiftical Account of Bedrule), 
paſſes through the ſouth part of this pariſh, and is of exten- 
hve /ub/tanttal benefit, as is that likewiſe which runs along 
the north fide of the .pariſh from Kelſo to Melroſe. But 
the high road paſling through the village of Roxburgh is 
yet in a natural ſtate, and on account of its extreme rug- 
gedneſs is almoſt impaſſable. In conſequence, however, of 
a bridge now building over Teviot, near Kelſo, we hope 
this road will ſoon be put into a ſtate of complete repair, 
being the direct line therefrom up through a rich populous 
country, whoſe comforts and improvement are much 1m- 
peded by the want of it. The bridge above mentioned is 
jemarkably handſome, and will be of vaſt utility to all that 
Vor. XIX. "i populous 
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populous diſtrict between Tweed and Teviot; eſpecially 
i i. tenants on the eaſt end of this pariſh, whom the ac. 
c10.ntal magnitude of theſe rivers often interrupted in the 
c of baiineſs. Another inconvenience. ariſes to thi: 
Pane iron: its interſection by the Teviot. The lands ad. 
zee 10 the river are not indeed expoſed to much damage 
tere and a boat is kept at Roxburgh, both for ſerving 
the country, and accommodating the people with acceſs to 
the church; yet the flooding of the river often prevents: 
pHpulous diſtrict of the pariſh from attending public wor. 
ip, and tor-dly deprives the children there of the benefit of 
the 1arochial ſchool. As many landward pariſhes Jabour 
under fimilar inconveniencies with regard to parochial 
ſchools, it is hoped that in theſe arrangements underſtood 
to b= going on through Scotland for better encouraging the 
education of youth, ſome plan will be adopted for provi. 
aing lated ſchoolmaſters in ſuch places as have not accel 
to the parith-ichoog 
a 
Yiews,—In almoſt every corner of this pariſh the eye 5 
prolented with objects that nature and art ſeem vying how 
beſt to adorn. The beauties of the ſcenery which {ur- 
rounds the feat of the ancient city of Roxburgh exceeds all 
deicription. A little to the weſt of this, the public road 
lies long the top of a precipice lined with trees, through 
which a traveller perceives the Tweed rolling“ dark, 
« drumbly and deep,” far below him; at a little diſtance, 
on the other hand, he ſees the Teviot meandring round 3 
large plain, and bounded by a rocky wooded bank. While 
contemplating theſe rivers, truly beautiful when in low 
water, and grand when in flood, the ſpectator ſuddenly 
loſes fight of them, and every thing elſe butthe wood that 
overſhadows him in a hollow of the way. In this gloom) 
path he goes only a few paces, until a moſt enchanting 
ſcene 
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{ene opens upon him all at once, the prominent features 


whereof are, the Duke of Roxburgh's teat at Fleurs; Sir 


George Douglas's at Springwoodpark ; the Teviot on the 
right and Tweed on the left hand, two beautiful bridges 
over theſe, and Kelſo, in all its glory, full in the traveller's 
eye, as he paſſes eaſtward. From a particular ſpot in the 
village of Roxburgh there is a very magnificent view. 
Looking eaſtward, the ſpectator ſees nothing wild or uncul- 
tivated, and ſtretches the line of viſion along a valley, appa- 
rently covered with trees, to the diſtance of 8 or 10 miles. 
A corn or graſs field, a houſe here and there, and the ſmoke 
of various cots and villages curling up from amidft the fo- 


reſt, diverſify and heighten the ſcene. A houſe on the top 


of a high hill, with a row of trees on each fide of it, makes 
a fine termination to the whole. From the ſame ſpot the 
ſneQator is amuſed with a very different proſpect weſt- 
ward, double the length, and bounded by the lofty moun- 
tain Carter, and its adjacent halls. From a riſing ground 
on the ſouth fide of the pariſh, the curious are gratified with 
a romantic view of the Teviot. After being concealed by 
the particular arrangement of its banks, the river appears 
tumbling caſcade-libe from the mouth of Sunlaws caves, and 
inſtantly diſappears again. The cave-mouths, and the river 
apparently flowing from them, produce a moſt ſingular ef- 
fett. A proſpect of the Teviot from Sunlaws hill, wind- 
ing through an extenſive dale, enriched in the higheſt de- 
gree both by nature and art, well deſerves nttice as pecu- 
liarly pleaſing and grand. The wideſt andmoft abundant 
range of view which this pariſh affords, is from a rifing 


ground or hill called Druns-Law, on the welt angle of Fair- 


nington eſtate. Agreeably to the import of its name, this 
eminence is ſaid to have formerly been a ſtation of autho- 
rity and ſtrength. An obſervatory, or ſummer- houſe, built 
en the top of it by the Hon. Baron Rutherford, commands 
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2 proſpect too vaſt, and crowded with objects, for particy, 
lar or critical remark. From this advantageous ſpot of 
obſervation, the various powers of taſte which adorn the 
mind of man are called forth, and pleaſantly engaged in 
contemplating lofty mountains, verdant hills, fruitful plaing, 
beautiful rivers, populous towns, great woods, three re- 
nowned caſtles, and a peep of the German Ocean. Under 
the ſpectator's eye from this place the pariſh of Roxburgh 
lies fully diſplayed, and forms an excellent landſcape, the 
Tweed waſhing its border on the north, and Teviot partly 
on the ſouth. A rich angle, all incloſed *, lying on the 


ſouth-eaſt fide of Teviot, adds much to the beauty of the 
whole. | 


Curiofities Among the curioſities in this pariſh, two 
well-ſprings, on the banks of the Tweed, of a petrifying 
quality, are remarkable. One of theſe is but a feeble 
ſpring, and being in the midſt of marſhy ground, is not very 
perceptible. The moſs around it, however, is all incruſted 
conſiderably. More plentiful in its ſource, the other 
ſpring produces a more powerful eſſect. It ſeems to drip 
through a ſolid rock; but upon near inſpection, that rock 
appears plainly to be a petrified ſubſtance. The powers of 
the water are ſo {trong, as to cruſt a bit of moſs, or any ca- 
pillary ſubſtance, within the ſpace of three months, and 
render it hard as folid ice in the courſe of half a year. A 


little below this a ſtratum of roek (by miners called a dike). 


runs acroſs the river, and forms a great natural curioſity. 
The rock is divided into four flits, which contain the 
Tweed when not in flood, Two of theſe are about 34 feet 
deep, and ſo narrow that one may eaſily ſtep acroſs them. 
In ſummer, people a- foot uſed often to pals the river here; 

but 


* This is ſaid to have been the firſt incloſed ground in all this county: 
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but Sir Henry Hay Macdougal, ſome time ago, cauſed the 
middle rock to be blown up; and thus humanely ſtopped that 
curious, but dangerous paſſage. As the water runs through 
theſe gullets with great velocity, perpetually hurling down 
ſmall ſtones, it emits a loud grumbling noiſe at ad times; 
but at the break of an ice ſtorm, it ſends forth a tremen- 
dous roar like the raging ſea, and is heard a great way off. 
In the time of froſt the different ſhapes and hoary appear- 
ance of the ice form a grand ſcene; in ſummer, or when 
the river is low, a diftant view excites pleaſant emotions; 
a near inſpection of the deep impetuous ſtream raiſeth a 
very different feeling. Theſe rocks are frequented by 
great numbers of ſalmon, and highly valued by fiſhers as a 
fit place for ſetting their nets. Three or four cart-load of 
fiſh are ſometimes catched there in a morning. Such fiſh 
as lodge among theſe rocks a few days, it is ſaid, turn quite 
black, owing, perhaps, to the effect of copper ore which 
appears on both ſides of the river here in conſiderable 
quantity. Some of the ſmall ſtones which halt on theſe 
rocks being kept in a conſtant eddy by the current, grind 


beautiful appearance. 


_ Antiquities —Such as are given to that ſpecies of inve- 
ſtigation might find many memorials of antiquity in this 
pariſh, The feat and gardens of the Franciſcan monks, 
who ſettled at Roxburgh ; various monuments of ghoſtly 
cuſtoms obſerved by thoſe religioniſts ; medals, coins, ſun- 


ſubterraneous vaults ; pieces of ſpears, guns, and other mi- 
litary accoutrements ; an immenſe quantity of iron nails, 
&c. found in cultivating ithe fields where the ancient city 
of Roxburgh formerly ſtood; ſpurs, and other articles 
of harneſs, got about the {kirts of the caſtle ; the caſtle it- 
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felf, whereof there remains now only as much fhatterei 
wall as ſuggeſts the former prodigious ſtrength and ſingu- 
lar magniſicence of that fortreſs; a variety of aged tate 
trees, particularly an elm, called the try/?:ng-tree, about 
thirty feet round the trunk, and clothed with ramifications 
remarkably grand and venerable; thoſe objects furniſh 
great entertainment for the antiquarian: but the reader iz 
referred for a farther account of them to the Statiſtical Re. 
port of Kelſo, whoſe author has taken notice of them, and 
whoſe talents, beſides ſuperior means of information, are 
betrer fitted to do juſtice to ſuch rare monuments of anti. 
quity *. But there are other objects in this pariſh worthy 
of the antiquarian's notice. Among theſe may be reckon- 
ed a hawthorn-tree in the miniſter's garden, remarkable for 
ſize and beauty, meaſuring about ſeven feet round the 
trunk, and ſhading an area of upwards of thirty feet dia. 
meter. There are few objects of greater beauty to be ſeen 
than this tree when in bloſſom. —The remains of a ſtrong 
tower, ſituated near this village, on the top of a bank 
gently ſloping down to the Teviot, are worthy of notice. 
This venerable fabric has once been of great extent and 
magnificence. Old people here remember its having vari- 
ous apartments inhabited, the windows and doors ſecured 
by iron bars and gates, and the lintles and door-poſts, eſpe- 
clally thoſe of the great porch, highly ornamented by grand 
Gothic ſculpture. They ſpeak with rapture alſo of the 


tion, 


* That theſe places belong to Roxburgh pariſh appears, from the loca! 


memory of the oldeſt inhabitants here; from the exprets terms of the leaſes. 
whereby the tenants of theſe lands have always held that farm; from the 
Bailic of Roxbargh barony holding his court at Friars ; from the poſitive 
teſtimony of the late author of the county ceſs- books; and from the ſtatute- 
labour of Roxburgh parih being applied for making and repairing roads 
about Friars as within this bounds. 
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wag whereby they have ſeen this manſion ſurrounded. 


Theſe things, ſo expreſſive of the taſte and dignity of the 
former inhabitants of this place, are now quite effaced ; 
and there remains of the tower itſelf only two apartments 
on the ground-floor, lighted by 'a few rays tranſmitted 
through ſome ſlits in the wall, apparently deſigned for air, 


or for ſhooting arrows from in different directions. The 


apartments are ſtrongly arched above; the walls are up- 
wards of fix feet thick, and built with ſmall ſtones, cement- 
ed firm as the ſolid rock. The roof is overgrown with 
graſs, interſperſed by bruſh-wood, ſprung, ſeemingly, from 
ſeed blown thither from a neighbouring aſh-tree. Theſe 
buſhes contribute much to the beautifully groteſque figure 
of this ruin. From this tower was carried to the late Lady 
Chatto's (whoſe property it was) a ſtrong iron gate, two 
ſpears, a ſteel cap, and a coat of mail very entire. The 
ſpears were of ſuch ſize that a rugg ſaw was made out of 
each, and ſtill to be ſeen here: the coat of mail was ſo 
heavy, that a ſtout young man in this village, who tried it on 
and eſſayed to walk, was not able to move with it. This 
ruin is called Merlin's Cave, in memory of an ancient in- 
habitant of that name, they ſay. It bears alſo the name of 
Wallace's Tower ; but whether it obtained that deſignation, 
like ſome other places in Scotland, merely in honour of 
ſuch an illuſtrious champion of his country; or whether, as 
blind Harry ſays, Wallace was actually in this place, and 
built the tower at Roxburgh, the writer has not been able 
fully to aſcertain. A young woman, about 70 or 80 years 
ago, fell from the ſtair-head, where ſhe was fitting ſpinning 


one day, and ſoon after that the place was totally deſerted. 


From a ſuperſtitious averſion probably, that ſtill prevails 
in 


* The Keel cap is in poſſeſſion ſtill of Mr George Cranſton at Plow- 
ang, 
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in this country, to any place where wilful or accidents 


death has happened, the people imagining that ſuch place, 


are haunted by the ghoſts of the deceaſed; that gloomy 
fancy was heightened in this inſtance by the confideratio 
of the poor unfortunate's being a bride the day ſhe died, 
A little to the weſtward of this, on the oppoſite fide of the 
river, appear ſeveral caves cut out of ſolid rock, in the 
middle of a high precipice, whoſe bottom 1s waſhed by the 
Teviot, which flows here broad and deep in a ſerpentine 
form. Three of theſe caves have been of large dimenſions, 
One of them was uſed as a hiding place for horſes in 1745 
when the Pretender to the Crown of Britain went through 
this pariſh with his army, and from that circumſtance, as 
well as from its having been uſed for a ſtable afterwards, 
it is called the Horſe Cave. Another, whoſe mouth is al- 
moſt quite filled up, and inacceſſible now, reaches ſo far 
back into the ground, that old people who have been in it 
ſay they never got to the fartheſt end of it, and ſuppoſe this 
cave had been a ſubterraneous paſſage to Sunlaws manſion- 
houſe in times of danger. A third is called the Dove Cave, 
from its having been uſed by Lady Chatto as a pigeon- 
houſe. The fides of it are full of ſquare holes cut out of 
the ſolid rock, and ſaid to have been the pigeon neſts; 
but ſome imagine from this circumſtance, that it had been 
originally a concealed cellar, or hiding place for ſtores. It 
is probable theſe caves had au been ſheltering holds during 
the border incurſions, which expoſed the miſerable inhabi- 
tants of this country to perpetual danger and depredation. 
At the mouth of one of theſe caves, in a fine ſummer even- 
ing, when the ſun has gone “ Halflings down the weſt,” the 
eye is preſented with a view of nature diſplayed in ſuch 
glory and variety, as ſhe ſeldom aſſumes. Many veſtiges 
of camps and trenches appear in this parith ; but the mol: 
remarkable encampment in it is that on the north- weſt fide, 
{0 
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{ well deſcribed in the Statiſtical Report of Maxton, but 
from the local memory of the people not in Maxton pa- 
ri. The exploratory mount belonging to this camp 
« ſtands a little eaftward on the banks of Tweed *;” 1s 
planted on the top with trees, as a viſta from 3 
houſe, and makes a very pictureſque appearance, the ſcene- 
ty round its baſe being highly romantic. A well of ſe- 


veral ſtreams iſſues out of it, which, from the name +, the | 
peculiar ſalubrity of the water, and the remains of nice 


building, had likely been once of great repute. The great 
Roman road (Watling ſtreet) by Borrowbridge, runs 
through the weſt corner of this pariſh; and that being 
thought the neareſt yet found between England and Scot- 
land, great quantities of cattle purchaſed at the Scotch 
markets are carried ſouth this way. 

Miſcellanies.— The wages of houſehold-ſervants are not 
higher here than in the neighbourhood ; thoſe of day-la- 
bourers are often regulated by the abilities of the worker, 
or his employer's neceſſity. Wages in general are under- 
food to be more than quadrupled within the laſt forty years, 
and leave little ground of complaint, did not plenty create 
luxury, and luxury wants, which nature unadulterated ſel- 
dom feels. The people here complain not ſo much of the 
price, as of the mode of obtaining labour in ſome inſtances. 
Cottars are bound to be at their maſter's call through the 


| Whole year, at 8d. per day generally. Conſidering this 


bondage, as they call it, a hardſhip, the people ftrive to get 
lodgings in places where no ſuch obligations are required, 
or where they may have victuals as part of wages, a thing 
leldom now granted to day-labourers here. Owing either 


to this, or the monopoly of farms, or the demolition of cot- 
Vor. XIX. 8 houſes, 


* Pennant, + St John's Weh. 
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houſes, or, perhaps, the combination of all theſe, the popu. 
lation of this pariſh has decreaſed upwards of 2co ſoul 
within the ſpace of ten years! a ſerious circumſtance, were 
it univerſal through country pariſhes ; principles of effemi. 
nacy and corruption naturally prevailing moſt in towns, for 
reaſons mentioned above, the people generally emigrating 
from the country to towns. In an age of general proſpe. 
rity, indeed, theſe banetul principles make rapid progreſ 
every where, An unexampled flow of proſperity has, of 
late years, wonderfully altered the condition, ſentiments, 
and manners of men in this corner of the country ; but the 
writer is happy to find the people here retain, in general, 
their wonted character of ſobriety, kindneſs, liberality, and 
reſpect for the ordinances of divine worſhip. Indeed, the 
inhabitants of Roxburgh pariſh lie under peculiar obliga- 
tions to virtue both civil and religious. Dwelling in peace, 
happineſs, and ſafety on that very ſpot where their fathers 
knew not where to lay their heads, the ſenſible and refled: 
ing feel thankful to Heaven for ſpreading its influence ſo 
benignly over us. 

Memorials of death and ſlaughter appear in many parts 
of this pariſh, from human bones, ſometimes ſcattered in 
the open field uncoffined; ſometimes huddled together 
head to foot, in a hole of the earth, and covered with rug- 
ged ſtones; and ſometimes found in cells of mouldering 
towers, with inſtruments- of murder in their bowels. Theſe 
fad memorials make minds of ſenſibility bewail the wretch- 
edneſs of mankind in a rude, ungoverned ſtate, and inſpire 
veneration for that excellent conſtitution, under whoſe au- 
ſpices Britons enjoy their religion, families, and home; 
each one fitting under his own vine and ander his own bg: 
tree, and none to make him afraid. 

Surveying the plains where armies a hundred thouſand 
ſtron g had marched, empurpling the earth with blood, now 
abundant! 
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thundantly yielding food for man and beaſt, men graſp in 
joyful expectation that halcyon era, when the ſpears of 
every land ſhall, as here, be beat into plongh-ſhares, and 
the © ſtill voice“ charm the warriors confuſed noiſe into 
perpetual ſilence. Muſing over the razed foundations of 
Roxburgh, once the fourth burgh of diſtinction in Scotland 
the traces of thoſe halls, which rung twice ſeven days in 
honour of Royal births and nuptials ; and the rubbiſh of 
domes, where Princes and Nobles were wont to fit in ſtate, 
the heart feels for the tranſient nature of ſublunary joy or 
greatneſs, and the Chriſtian's ſoul aſpires after manſions 
above, where moth and ruſt corrupt not “. - 


* Such as with for a full account of this place, may conſult the Hiſtory 


of Scotland, Redpath's Border Hiſtory, Pennant's Tour, and particularly, 


a manuſcript Hiſtory «ot Roxbnrgh, formerly in the Advocate's Library, 
Edinburgh, and the writer ſuppoies may itill be ſeen there. 
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NUMBER IV. 


* 


CITY OF ABERDEEN, 
(Coonrr oF ABERDEEN)! 


From the Communications of ſeveral Gentlemen of that City. 


Introduction. 


BERDEEN, the metropolis of the northern diviſion of 
| Scotland, and the capital of the county of Aberdeen, 
is ſituated at the influx of the rivers Don and Dee into the 
German Ocean; and in 57 9 north latitude, as taken at 
the Aſtronomical Obſervatory belonging to the town“. 


The 


* There have been, in this century, three maps made of Aberdeen. The 
firſt by G. and W. Paterſon in 1746, which is titled, © A Survey of Old 


and New Aberdeen, with the adjacent country between the rivers Dee 


« and Don.” It makes a ſingle ſheet map, and is prefixed to No. III. of 


Bibliotheca Typographica Britannica, 4to. The ſecond, publiſhed in 1773, 


by Captain Taylor, comprehends Old Aberdeen, and moſt of the pariſh of 
Old Machar, with all the fields lying between Dee and Don, to about three 
miles from the mouth. The third, on a larger icale than either of the for- 
mer, publiſhed in 1790, by Alexander Milne, is intended chiefly as a map 
of the town and harbour of Aberdeen, with the neareſt circumzacent fields. 
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The etymology of Aberdeen, the ancient as well as mo- 
dern name both of the town and pariſh, is doubtleſs from 
the ancient Britiſh. Aber, according to Cambden, when ap- 
plied to a river or brook, ſignifies the mouth, um, the 
place where it falls into the ſea, or into any lake or river. 


The earlieſt mention, probably, of this place, is in a Roman 


itinerary of the incurſion made by Severus, if we miſtake 
not, into the northern parts of the iſland, in the beginning 
of the 3d century. The town is there called Devana, and 
| the river Deva, But whether the name Devana was uſed 
by the natives may reaſonably be queſtioned. It appears 
more likely to have been given it by the Romans from its 
fituation on Deva, the Dee. What ſerves to confirm this 
opinion is, that the Dee, a river of the ſame name in the 
weſt of England, is, by Ptolemy, alſo called Deva, and 
Cheſter, the only city of note upon it, is, from that circum- 
ſtance, called Devana, a word which has no affinity to 
Cheſter, or to any name by which it ſeems to have been 
known to the natives. Probably, therefore, Aberdeen is 
the firſt name by which this town was diſtinguiſhed, and 
that before the introduction of Chriſtianity into the country. 
It is much more probably derived from the ancient Britiſb 
than from the Zrſe. To the former, the oldeſt names of 
towns, rivers, and mountains in this country have a greater 


affinity than to the latter, which, though but a different 


dialect of the ſame language, the Celtic came much later 


than the other into the eaſtern parts of the country, from a 


colony of Iriſb, whence it has had, time immemorial, the 
name of Er/e. If the Picts were, as ſome of our antiqua- 
ries ſuppoſe, a tribe of the ancient Britons, the name is 
doubtleſs to be aſcribed to them. But if, as is maintained 
by others, the Picts were originally Scandinavians or Ger- 
mans, the name Aberdeen, with many others, muſt have had 
its origin before their invaſion, and muſt be attributed to 

the 
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Britons. Another argument that it is from the old B/ iti 


| where the other language was known to have prevailed, 
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or Welch, not from the Jriſb or Er/e, that Aberdeen is de. 
rived, is, that in no place where the Tre has been, time 
immemorial, the vernacular tongue, do we find any name 
of fimilar derivation ; whereas we find many in theſe parts 


In Scotland, for example, all the Abers are on the eaſt fide, 
There we have Aberdeen, Aberdour, Aberbrothock, Aber. 
lemny, Abernethy. In Wales they abound—A beravon, 
Aberconway, Aberfraw, Abergely, Abergerlick, and Aber. 
yſtwith. In the neighbouring weſtern parts of England= 2 
Aberford and Abergaveny. But not any that we know f 


in the eaſtern parts of England, none in Ireland, nor on the oo 
weſt of Scotland, the country of the Highlanders, where the 5 
Erſe has been the language of the people for many ages To fa 
It may ſeem ſtrange that there ſhould be no example cf the fo 
this Britiſh idiom on the eaft coaſt of England, of which 1 
the Britons were ſo long in poſſeſſion. We know no way adapt 
this can be accounted for, but by obſerving, that when the fary. 
country was ſubdued by the Saxons, the old inhabitants, foune 
were not, as is common, ſuffered to remain and intermingle WW 1 n 


with the conquerors, but were cruelly expelled, and forced fied f 


to take refuge in the mountains of the weſt, a tract of more 


country comparatively barren, and almoſt inacceſſible. It "Re 
is this total and ſudden extermination, by which alone we point 
can account for ſo ſtrange a fact, that few places in the prefe 
eaſtern parts of England retain their old Britiſh names. whie 
That the ancient Britons, and the Iriſh or Scots (for the tion, 


name Scoti was for ages uſed indifferently of both) were feltl 
originally and equally Gauliſh colonies, there is no room to | 
doubt ; but as they have come off at different times, and 
probably from diſtant parts of the extenſive countries peo- 
pled by the Gauls, the dialects of theſe different colonies, 

though 
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though reſembling, as ſprung from a common ſtock, are not 


*. the name Gaelic; for though this application may be juſti- 
orce 


ancien ſo far coincident as that the tongue of the one nation ſhould 
Britif be intelligible to the other. That our Scotch Highlanders 
Is de are originally from Gaul is manifeſt from the name Gaelic 
„ time which they have always given to the language they ſpeak. 
a "II This is not leſs evident of the ancient Britons, from the 
© Pg name univerſally given to the country, to which, after the 
valled, Anglo-Saxon conqueſt, they were obliged to confine them- jo 
lt fide, ſelves. It was called Gallia, which in the Saxon idiom is q 
Aber. Wales; the people Galli, Welchmen. For let it be obſer- ih 
ravon, ved, that thoſe who ſpoke any of the Teutonic dialects al- 9 
Aber. ways changed the hard g of the ſouthern languages into w. ] 1 
5 Thus, of the French guerre they made war; from their 9 ta 
Enow guardien, we have warden; their Guillamme is our William; If 
on the and Gualtere is Walter. And converſely, he who is in Ro 
ere the Bi Britain Prince of Wales, is in France de Prince de Galles. i i 
Ager To ſay, therefore, that one ſpeaks Velſb, muſt have denoted 7 
Nie d | the fame originally as he ſpeaks Gauliſb, or Gaelic, no in 
which other alteration being made on the word than what the il 
) way adapting of it to the Saxon pronounciation rendered neceſ- 19 
os the Wi ſary. It is, therefore, no improvement in moderns to con- 1 45 
nts, BE found with it the wb of the Highlanders, by giving it 1 
1 
| fied from conſidering the origin of the people, yet as the li 
aft of more familiar name Erſe ſerves both to diſcriminate the q; L 
e. I diale& of our Highlanders from the ancient Britith, and to wo 
© wy | point out its coincidence with the Iriſh, it is every way i 
n the | preferable. It is not meant to intimate, that thoſe names 11 . 
ames. f which have commonly been conlidered as of Irith extrac- Þ 
* | tion, are all originally Britiſh. Some of them are mani- ll; 
wer teſtly of the former dialect. In Erſe, the word ixver, for 110 \ 
om to | example, correſponds to the Britiſh aber. Now we have 1 N 
, and | ſeveral invers, as Inverneſs, Inverury, Inverbervy, all un- i 
L | queſtionably from the Erſe; only with egard to theſe, we | 
} 4 
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have reaſon to think they are of much later origin than the 
other. Strat, or Strath, in Britiſh, denoting a valley en. 
clofed by hills, and lying along the banks of a river or lake, 
Hence Stratbearn, Strathmore, Strathdon, Strathſpey, &, 
Nearly equivalent to Strath is Glen in Erſe, and Dale in 
Anglo-Saxon. Thus, what with us is Clydeſdale, was by 
the ancient inhabitants called Stratelyde. 

This place 1s frequently known by the name of the Old 
and New Town of Aberdeen; the former is chiefly ſitua. 
ted near the mouth of the Don, the latter near the mouth 
of the Dee. The two rivers, at their influx into the ſex, 
are diſtant about a mile and a quarter; but this interveting 
ſpace is moſtly occupied by regular ſtreets and building 
which form the prevent city of Aberdeen, 


OLD MACHAR. 


Trex pariſh of Old Machar was originally a deanry, 
called the Deanry of St Machar, and comprehended the 
_ Pariſhes of Old Machar, New Machar, and Newhills. In 
times of Popery, they do not ſeem to have been divided 
into ſeparate pariſhes, but to have been chapels in the dean- 
ry, at which chapels divine worſhip was regularly perform- 
ed, as the inhabitants of ſo extenſive and populous a diſtri 
could not conveniently meet in one place for public worſtup. 
New Machar ſeems to have been erected into a ſeparate 
pariſh abour the time of the Reformation; and Newhills 
about the year 1663. This pariſh is now called Old Aber- 
deen, or the Old Town pariſh, from the city of Old Aber- 
deen, in which the cathedral, now the pariſh church, is 
ſituated. | 
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ihe extent of this pariſh is great, and its form irre- 


gular. Its fouth · eaſt corner forms the north and weſt 


boundaries of the city of Aberdeen, or pariſh of St Nicho- 
las. It extends about three miles up the Dee, by which 
river it is bounded on the ſouth, and divided from the pa- 
rin of Nigg, and county of Kincardine. The weftern 
boundary ftretches in a crooked line from the Dee to the 
Don, at the diſtance of about two miles and a half from 
the patiſh-church. By this Hine it is divided from the 
patiſhes of Nether Banchory and Newhills. Croffing the 
Don, it extends a mile and a half farther up the tiver, ma- 
king in all four miles from the river's mouth. On this 
part, the Don divides it from the pariſhes of Newhills and 
Dyce; its northern boundary paſſes by the pariſhes of 
New Machar and Belhelvie, till it joins the ſea at the 


Black Dog “, forming a ſweep, every part of which is di- 


ant from the pariſh-church at leaſt four miles. On the 


raft it is bounded by the ſea from the Black Dog to Aber- 


deen, the extent of coaſt being about five miles. Its great- 


eſt length from north to ſouth may be from ſeven to eight 


miles, and its greateſt breadth about four miles. 

This pariſh riſes in a gentle lope from the ſea, and though 
there is no eminence in it that deſerves the name of a moun- 
tain, its ſurface is beautifully diverfified by rifing grounds. 
The windings of the Dee and the Don, the manufactories, 
and the woods on the banks of the latter, fome detached 
clumps of planting on the riſing grounds, inter ſperſed with 
2 number of gentlemens ſeats and villas; together with 


| the various proſpects of tlie ſea, the rivers, the cities of Old 


Vol., XIX. Et 4 and 


* The Black Dog is a tolitary rock of a black colour, in the ſands of 
Brlbelvie, within high water mark. When the tide is out, one may walk 


round it on the ſand ; but when the tide is in, the ſummit of it appears 


above the water like the head of a black dog, and to this circumſtance it 
owes its name, | | | 
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and New Aberdeen, and the villages of Gilcomſton an 
Hardgate, give a pleaſant variety to the general appearance 
of this pariſh. The ſteep and rugged banks of the Da, 
from the houſe of Seaton till below the bridge, are ſo tru 
romantic, that they ſeldom eſcape the ſtranger's notice, 
Theſe rocks, abounding with an immenſe variety of herhz, 
covered partly with wood, and partly with furze, afford 
ample gratification both to the botaniſt and the lover of ni. 
ral beauty. Winding in a ſemicircular form, as you walk 
along their ſummits, you command in one direction, con- 
ſtantly varying, views of the fea, and of the old lofiy 
Gothic arch which is thrown over the river; while, onthe 
_ oppoſite direction, you have as diverſified views of the ol 
Cathedral, the ſpires of Aberdeen, and the various manu- 
factories on the different meanders of the Don. Theſt 
proſpects, if you look down, are delightfully varied, bythe 
fiſhermen plying their little boats, at the depth of 50 or 60 
feet below. This place has been compared to the beaut- 
ful and wild ſcenery in Switzerland. 

On the ſouth fide of the pariſh, near to F erryhills are 
many curious 1 ttle Sandhills, lying in all different direc 
tions, and moulded into various forms, ſeemingly by the 
retiring of ſome immenſe quantity of water. Among 
theſe one called the round O deſerves to be particularly no- 
ticed. It riſes by itſelf in a circular form, from the level 
of a moſs, and has a hollow in it of conſiderable depth, like 
an inverted ſugar-loaf. This hollow is marſhy in the bot- 
tom. As to its cauſe I have heard no conjecture. About 
this place are ſeveral beautiful villas; and it affords excel 
lent ſituations for many more. 

The ſoil in this pariſh is in ſome places naturally fertile, 
in others barren; and many parts of it Wies been forced 
into fertility by aſtoniſhing labour and expence. Where 
it has not been meliorated by art, it is in general ſhallow, 
ſandy, 
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ſandy, and full of ſtones. To this, ſome ſpots on the mar- 
gin of the Don, and the fields from the eaſt fide of the city 
of Old Aberdeen to the ſea, form exceptions; although the 
ſoil of theſe laſt be light, it has for a ſubſoil a very deep 
ſtratum of excellent clay. In many places to the north of 
the Don, eſpecially towards the coaſt, a deep moſs of an in- 
different quality is found under the ſoil ; and in ſome places 
immenſe beds of ſand. 


The air is generally healthy: and like that of other 


places on the coaſt, is neither ſo hot in ſummer, nor ſo cold 


in winter, as in more inland parts of the country. 


ABERDEEN, oz ST NICHOLAS. 


Tax pariſh is ſometimes called the pariſh of S? Nicholas, 


the tutelar ſaint, to whom the great church in the city, 
which was very ancient, but of whoſe age we have no re- 
cord, had been dedicated. The church was pulled down 
and rebuilt about the middle of the preſent century, but 
ſtill retains the name of 5: Nicholas from the former dedi- 
cation, As to the origin of this name, it is requiſite only 


to obſerve, that though there have been in the church many 


DoQtors named Nicholas, the Biſhop of Myra in Lycia is 


the only one of the name who has obtained a place in the 


Kalendar, and is therefore to be accounted the tutelar 
aint intended. The name S: Nicholas, as given to the 
pariſh, cannot be ſuppoſed to have been from the begin- 
ning. We even ſuſpect the ſaint is younger than the pa- 
nh. Probably this appellation is no older than the late 
edifice that bore the name. In primitive times it would 

have 
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have been thought a ſpecies of idolatry, to dedicate a church 
to any but God. The origin of this name, therefore, as ; 
name of the church or pariſh, may not 1mplaufibly be 2. 

tributed to ſome of the dark ages, the tenth, eleventh, ot 
_ twelfth century. 

The extent of the pariſh, in point of territory, is not 
great, being confined to the bounds of the city. on every 
fide, except the ſouth-eaſt, where it extends to the mouth 
of the river, and includes a. ſmall fiſhing, village called Fur. 
tie, (or Footdee, as ſome of late affect to ſpell it from a mi- 
ſtaken etymology), which lies along the river, between 
Aberdeen and the ſea, and is the only village in the pariſh, 
In other directions, even what may be called the ſuburbs 
of the town, are not in the pariſh.—As to the form, though 
very irregular, it comes nearer a triangular figure tha any 
other we can think of. In this view we reckan the quay, 
and that part of the ſtreet which leads from the weſt end 
of the quay to the Bow-bridge, (which is the. loweſt and 
molt ſoutherly part of the town), the baſe of the triangle: 
the angle ſubtended, which. makes the top of the triangle, 
and is the higheſt part of, the town, is at the Gallowgate- 
port, which.4s 1 in like manner the northern extremity.— The 
length of the pariſh, reckoning from the loweſt dwelling: 
houſe upon the Dee, next the block-houſe, to the mal 
northern houſe in Cauſey-end, is about two Engliſh miles. 
The breadth, reckoning from Sommer's houſe eaſtward, 
behind North-ſtreet, to the Infirmary, which is in the moſt 
weſtern part of the town, about one mile. —lt is bounded 
on the ſouth by the parifh of Nigg, from which it is eps 
rated by the river; the only boundary on the eaſt is the 
ſea; on the north and weſt, quite round from the ſea to the 
river, it is bounded by the pariſh. of Old Machar, or Old- 
ton pariſh, as it is here commonly called. The circum 


jacent country is hilly, but not mountainous ; and thoug} 
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jt abounds in ſtone · quarries, there are no projecting rocks of 


any magnitude. The town itſelf, which is about a mile 
from the ſea, ſtands moſtly on four little hills, gently rifing 
from the river, to wit, Caſtlehill, St Catharine's hill, Port- 
hill, and Schoolhull. 

The ground: weſtward: riſes, for a conſiderable way, by a 


very ſenſible, though eaſy: aſcent, A great part of the 


Grampian mountains is in; view. They run acroſs: the 
whole country, their direction being from north-eaſt to 
ſouth-weſt, The. Tulloe-hill, on the ſouth fide of the river, 


in the pariſh. of Nigg, may juſtly be conſidered as the ter- 


mination of that tract of mountains on the eaſt towards the 
German ocean. This hill is covered with ſhort heath and 


looſe ſtones; and has on it an eminence called the Kairn of 


Loarſtone, which fronts the town on the ſouth. The high- 
er and more diſtant Grampians, on ſome of which are huge 
rocks, are chiefly covered with heath and moſſes. The 
Stocket, or high ground weſt of Aberdeen, already men- 
tioned, was, not many years ago, covered with ſtones and 
heath, but is now conyerted into rich fields of graſs and 
corn. | 

The ſoil, in this neighbourhood, is naturally rather bar- 
ren and thin, being moſtly gravel and ſand; but by means 
of the manure conſtantly furniſhed by ſo populous a city, 
is rendered, in a confiderable degree, both deep and fertile. 
Some places abound in clay, and in others there is plenty 
of black earth. —The air is commonly ſharp, dry, and 
healthy, as may reaſonably be expected from the expoſure 
and ſituation. of the town. The wind, from whatever quar- 


ter it blows, has a free circulation. There is not, however, 


in this reſpect, a perfect equality in all parts of the town. 
In thoſe on the eaſt ſide, which are moſt expoſed to the ſea 
air, there is greater dampneſs, ud a {lower ven in 
ihe gardens. 

There 
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There is a ſteel mineral water on the weſt fide of the 


| town, near the Infirmary, commonly called the Well of Spa, 
not ſo ſtrong as the Peterhead water, which has been thought 
of ſervice in thoſe caſes wherein recourſe is had to chaly. 
beate ſprings. An eſſay on the virtues of this water was 


publiſhed by Dr Barclay, about the beginning of the laſt 


century. A mineral ſpring in the grounds of Mr Moir of 
Scotſtown, in the pariſh of Old Machar, was, ſome years 
ago, much frequented by the lower claſſes of people, partly 
for health and partly for amuſement ; but it was filled up 
by the proprietor, in the courſe of improving his lands, 
One has, by the tenant, been opened up in the neighbour. 
hood, and ſeveral people drink the water, although it is not 


thought to be ſo good as the former. There is another mi- 


neral well near Gordon's mills. Both are weak chalybeats, 
and may be of ſome ſervice in all caſes, in which a weak 
ſolution of iron with fixed air can do good. 

There are no lakes in the pariſh. That commonly call- 
ed the Loch, lying weſt of the Gallowgate, is no other than 
a mill-dam, where the water of a brook is collected and 


confined for the uſe of a malt and flour mill in the town. 


One or two ſmall lochs, on the weſt fide of the city of Old 
Aberdeen, have been completely drained, and now produce 
excellent crops of grain. A rivulet, called the Denburn, 
divides, for a ſhort way, this pariſh from Old Machar, on 
the ſouth-weſt, and falls into the river Dee, a little above 
the quay. Fs 0 


The river Don is navigable to the bridge, but has no 


harbour. It is navigated by one ſmall ſloop, which is em- 
ployed in bringing coals to the brick kilns that are near 
the water-mouth. In a little time there will certainly be 
more. Boats of a very large ſize might eaſily, at full tide, 
be brought nearly as far as Seaton houſe. This circum- 
fance would be of great importance were there any ma- 
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pufactories at Kethock's mills, on the eſtate of Frazerfield, 
which is oppoſite to Seaton, and where there is an excellent 
haugh, with a command of water ſufficient for driving ma- 
chinery to any extent. Goods might be eaſily exported 
directly from the manufactory, and materials imported to 
it, without the trouble and expence of land- carriage. 

The Dee, which abounds with excellent ſalmon and trout, 
is navigable for ſhips, fo far up only as the harbour of 
Aberdeen, into which ſhips of about 200 tons burden, if of 
a proper conſtruction, or veffels of 10 feet draught (as it is 
called) can come, at high water, to the upper quay : and 
this only ſince building the north pier, for before that time 
the river was not only much ſhallower at the mouth than 
at preſent, but after a ſtorm from the eaſt or north-eaſt, was 
liable to be blown up with ſand, which formed a bar at the 
depth of little more than three feet from the ſurface, and 
proved a great obſtruction to the entrance of large veſlels, 


The water is, by means of the north pier, not only con- 


fined and deepened to 18 feet and upwards, but the harbour 
ſheltered, in a great meaſure, from the ſtorm.— Below the 
town's quay are two harbours, one on the north, and the 
other on the ſouth fide of the river, to both of which ſhips 
of much larger burden than thoſe already mentioned have 
acceſs; the one on the ſouth fide is the harbour of Tory, a 
fiſhing-town in the pariſh of Nigg. 

Whether the river could be rendered navigable farther 


up than Aberdeen is not certain; and it is probable that 


any attempt to this purpoſe would anſwer no good end. 
The tide ſeldom or never flows higher up than to the 


bridge, which is little more than two miles from the 


mouth; and there is not commonly ſuch a quantity of wa- 
ter in the river, as, without the aid of the tide, would ſerve 
for any uſeful navigation, eſpecially as there is no town or 
village, except Aberdeen, on the river. 
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The greateſt flood in the Dee, within the memory d 


man, was in the year 1768. Bat although the river ro; 


to an amazing height, it did not reach any of the houſes, 
even in the ſtreet called the Green, which is the loweſt and 
only part of the town that appears to be in any danget 
from inundations or land-floods, But the hanghs on both 


ſides of Don and Dee are ſubject to e and have ſome- 


times ſuffered conſiderably. 


Bridgu of Don and Dee, 9 
In 1281, Henry Cheyne (nephew of John Comyn, who 


was killed by Robert Bruce at Dumfries in 1305) fuc- 


ceeded to the biſhoprick of Aberdeen. After Comyn': 
death, Biſhop Cheyne, (from his being ſo near a relation to 
Comyn), as well as many others in Scotland, were greatly 
enraged at Robert Bruce, upon account of Comyn's death, 


and openly eſpouſed the intereſt and party of the Comyns, 


For this reaſon, after Bruce became ſettled in the throne 
and government, Biſhop Cheyne was obliged to fly into 
England, and remain there for ſeveral years, during which 


time the revenues of this biſhoprick remained unapplied. 
But King Robert having been afterwards reconciled to Bi- 
ihop Cheyne, was pleaſed to allow him to return, and pol- 


ſeſs the ſee of Aberdeen as formerly. The biſhop was io 
happy, upon his being again received into the King's fa- 
vour, that, upon his return home, he, with the concur- 
rence and approbation of his Sovereign, applied the whole 
rents of his biſhoprick, which, during his abſence in Eng- 


land, had accumulated to a conſiderable ſum towards build- 


ing the bridge over Don of one large Gothic arch, where 
it now ſtands, upon the great high road leading northwar! 
from Aberdeen, and it appears to have been built about te 
year 1320. Biſhop Cheyne died in 1329. 

Biſhop 
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Biſhop William Elphingſton left a backs legacy ta 
build a bridge, over the river Dee, near Aberdeen, as well 
zs for the erection of an, univerſity at Old Aberdeen, where 
the biſhop” 8 cathedral ſtood, but died i in 1574, before any 
thing was done i in the building of the bridge. Gavin Dun- 


bar, ſon of Sir James Dunbar of Cumnock, by Elizabeth 


daughter of the Earl of Sutherland, a:.d uncle to Gavin 
Dunbar, Archbiſhop of Glaſgow, having ſucceeded. to the 
bilboprick of Aberdeen in 1518, he ſoon thereafter cauſed 
collect and receive the money which had been left by Bi- 
ſhop Elphingſton for the building of this bridge; and ha- 
ving alſo contributed himſelf a conſiderable ſum of money 
to that work, he cauſed erect the greateſt part of the bridge 
where it now ſtands, of ſeven arches, about the year 1530, 
although it was not finiſhed till after his death, This 
bridge having gone into decay about the year 1720, was 
rebujlt out of the funds belonging to. itſelf by the Magi- 
ſtrates and Town-council of Aberdeen, from 1720 to 1724, 
and is, at this day, one of the neateſt of any in Scotland. 


Harbour, 


The extent of ſea-coaſt in the pariſhes of Old Machar 
and St Nicholas is about fix miles, and 1s commonly known 
by the name of the Bay. of Aberdeen. The ſhore 1s flat 
and ſandy, The harbour at the mouth of the river Dee 
was, till of late, always very much interrupted, vnd ſome- 
times almoſt entirely thut up by a bar, or large bank of 
ſand, upon which, at low tide, there was ſometimes not 
above 18 inches or two feet of water, and at the higheſt 
tides not more than 1 3 feet. As this bar was frequently 


ſhifting i its ſituation and varying its form, according as it 


was acted upon by ſtorms from the ſea, or floods from the 


river, few ſhipping were in ſafety to take the harbour, un- 


til firſt it was ſounded by a pilot, and the ſituation of the 
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bar, as well as the depth of the water, aſcertained,” Thel 


obtacles have in à great meaſure been removed by the t 2% 
rection of a new pier, executed according to a plan fur: ah 
niſhed by Jotin Smeaton, Eſq; engineer. It extends in 5 
and in 

length 1200 feet along the north fide of the river, and x Apt 
contin 
conſiderable way into the ſea, . It was begun to be built in Lobo 
June 17475, and was finiſhed in October 1780. Since which 1 
time, however, it has received ſome additions, by the ad- The! 
vice and direction of Mr Sme ton; particularly a jetty 8 
for ſheltering the ſhipping within the harbour, from the the 
violent inrun of the ſes, in ſtrong eaſterly winds. The col land f 
of the whole amounted to about L. 18,000 Sterling. This i 1 
expence has been defrayed, partly by ſome ſmall funds light 


formerly belonging to the harbour, but chiefly will be paid 
by doubling the ſhore and habour dues upon the trade and 
ſhipping of the place, in conſequence of an act of Parliz Th 
ment obtained for that purpoſe ; but without any public 


peds, 

aid or contribution whatever.  appe: 
By the erection of this pier, although it is 200 feet ſhorter 3 8 
than in Mr Smeaton's original plan, the navigation channel Wag 
at the entry of the harbour has been deepened and 1mpro- gulls 
ved to a degree much beyond any thing that was previoul- 3 
ly expected. Now, ſmall veſſels, drawing 7 or 8 feet, cat A 
come into the harbour at low water; and at high water, ot of th 
ſpring tides, there is from 18 to 21 feet at the entry, as the floun 
above mentioned bar, or bank of ſand, is now, by the con- dog- 


finement of the river, and the increaſed velocity of the cut- 
rent, carried out into the ſea, at leaſt a quarter of a mile fand 

farther than it formerly was; ſo that we now ſee veſſels dt 
conſiderable burden, in the violence of a ſtorm blowing 
right upon the land, failing with ſafety into the harbour, 
even without the aſſiſtance of any pllot, which no flip 
could have attempted before, without the greateſt dang! 


of being wrecked on the bar, or ſome part of the — 
cal 
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coaſt. On the north pier-head the Magiſtrates have recently 
erefted a /fignal aff, on which, when there is 9 feet water 
on the bar, will be hoiſted, in the day time, a plain red flag, 
and in the night a /zghted lamp and a reflector. They will 
continue hoiſted till high water.—Veſlels will have the 
harbour open when the light, or flag-ſtaff bears W. and by 
8. in which direction they will ſteer clear of the Shortneſs, 
The beſt anchorifg ground 1 in Aberdeen Bay is in fix or 
ſeven fathoms water, with the two town's ſteeples in one, 


or the light bearing 8. W. by W. 2 W.—In times of great 


| land floods, or in any other circumſtance which would make 


it dangerous to approach the harbour, neither the flag nor 
light will be hoiſted, 


Natural Productions. 
This place affords few examples of uncommon quadry- 
peds, birds, or fiſhes. The ſwallow and martin make their 


appearance about the end of April, and diſappear before 


the equinox. Moſt of the fowls that commonly frequent a 
low ſandy ſea-coaft in the northern parts of the iſland, as 
gulls, ſea ſwallows, ſand larks, herons, cormorants, &c. 
are found here. | 

A conſiderable variety of fiſh are caught in the vicinity 
of this place, as haddock, whiting, cod, ling, turbot, ſkate, 
flounders of different kinds, halibut, plaiſe, ſoal, mackerel, 
dog-fiſh, and occafionally herrings. The fiſhermen of Foot- 
dee and Torrie collect, at low water, great quantities of 
ſand-eels, on the ſhore about the mouth of the Don; theſe 
Some excellent ſhrimps are got with 
drag-nets in the ſmall lakes or holes which the tide leaves 
in the ſand ; they are ſold for about 8 d. the pint Scotch. 
The market is well ſupplied with fiſh upon very reaſonable 


terms. This is a great relief to the poor, as fiſh makes a 


principal part of their food. \The nature of the coaſt pre- 
\ vents 
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vents ſea-ware from growing upon it in abundance. The 
quantity of this marine production that may be driven to 
land by ſevere ſtorms is not ſo great, or of ſo good a quality, 
as to be very ſerviceable either for manure or the many. 
facture of kelp. 5 2 
As the pariſh contains little arable ground but What ls 
occupied in gardens, and theſe moſtly for the ſupply of the 
market, few things reſpecting agriculture, or the vegetable 
ſyſtem, are worthy of remark, The gardens have long 
abounded with common pot herbs, as cabbages, carrots, 
turnips, ſpinage, cucumbers, &c. The fruits here are-moſt- 
ly of common and hardy kinds. It has been found by re. 
peated trials, that the more delicate kinds, as the vine, 
peach, nectarine, &c. do not in general ſucceed. Small 
fruit, as gooſeberries, currants, and raſps, agree well with 
the climate. The ſame may be faid of the moſt of flowers, 
both indigenous and exotic, that are cultivated for ornz- 
ment in gardens in the north of Scotland. The gean and 
roddan (mountain aſh) are here in abundance and perfec- 
tion. But the varieties of barren timber are neither very 
numerous nor plenty. They chiefly confiſt of aſh, elm, 
beach, maple, birch, lime, willow, and holly, planted in 
hedge-rows round incloſures. Gardeners have, for ſome 
time paſt, found their account in laying out a conſiderable 
proportion of their ground in nurſeries of foreſt-trees, 2 
oak, elm, pine, Scotch fir, larch, laburnum, and many 
others, with which they ſupply not only this country, but 
ſend annually many thonſands of their plants to England, 
where they can afford to underſcll the Engliſh gardeners. 
It is obſerved by old people in this place, that notwith- 
ſtanding the great riſe of the price of proviſions, and of the 
rent of land, the difference of the prices of all the moſt ne- 
ceſſary pot-herbs and roots is, as far as their memory react- 
es, but inconſiderable. By this obſervation it would ap- 
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pear, thit great improvements have been made here in the 


art of gardening. In the few fields within the limits of 
the pariſh are ſown oats, bear, or big, rarely wheat, rye, 
peaſe, or beans; which, from the general diſuſe at preſent, it 


may be concluded that their culture here has not anſwered 


expectation. Flax is ſometimes tried with ſucceſs; clover 
and rye- graſs are frequently ſown; and ſome ſmall ſpots of 
ground have heen laid down with faintfoin and lucerne, by 
way of experiment. 

In the pariſh of Old Machar are two liméſtone- quar- 
ries, one at Silverburn, and another about a mile north 


from it on the Old Meldrum road. Neither of them have 
been wrought to any great extent. Nine men will, in ten 


days, quarry and break ſtones to fill and fire the kiln at Sil- 
verburn. Each Kiln will require 13 bolls Engliſh coals, 
or 18 bolls Scotch coals under duty. The average pro- 
duce of a kiln is between 150 and 180 bolls of flacked 


lime, water meaſure, Each boll of ſhells will yield one 


and a half boll of powdered lime. Such ſtones as are not 
burat are thrown into the next kiln. The quarry at the 
other kiln is in all reſpects ſo ſimilar to this, that the ſame 


remarks may, with ſufficient accuracy, be applied to both. 
The limeſtone of theſe quarries is not rich; it does not 


ſwell much in burning, and it has in it a conſiderable pro- 


portion of ſand; it anſwers well in building, but is not ſo 


good for manure, eſpecially iu ſandy ſoil like ours. The 


lackſman of theſe quarries deſiſted for ſome time from 


working them on account of the riſe on labour er's wages, 
and the high price of coals. Since the tax on coals was 


taken off, he has again opened them; and when his leaſe 


expires, which will be ſoon, they will probably be wrought 
to a greater extent than formerly. 

Granite abounds in the pariſh. There are excellent quar- 
ries of it at Rubiſlaw, Loanhead, Pitmuxton, and other 


places, | 
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places, beſides plenty of outlayers 1 in the hull of Grandhomg, rous At 
The preſent rent of theſe amounts to about þ 9 80 Sterling impro 
annually, and about 100 men are conſtantly employed in not ap 
working them ; ſometimes more, and ſometimes fewer apply 
hands are employed, in proportion to the demand for the = 
ſtones. Many of theſe ſtones are uſed for building in Aber. No 
deen and its neighbourhood ; but by far the greater part have 1 
are ſent to London, and there uſed for paving the ſtreets the fr 
Nor is this trade likely to fail; for notwithſtanding the us. found 
common durability and hardneſs of theſe tones, ſuch is the bring] 


_ prodigious intercourſe of carriages in that immenſe metro- there 
polis, that a ſtreet paved with them, will in a few years be 5 
ſo broken as to require great quantities of new pave- from 
ment. Some houſes in and about London have alſo been them 
built of Aberdeen granite. Our granite is much harder to haue! 
work than freeſtone, and is capable by much labour of re- of G 
ceiving a very fine poliſh. It is generally of a grey colour, found 
and is mixed with ſhining talky particles, which give it, 
when well dreſſed, a conſiderable degree of luſtre. About 
12,000 tons of ſtone are annually exported from Aberdeen, 
and are valued at 14 8. per ton, amounting to L. 8400. 
Sometimes, however, the exportation is conſiderably greater, 

Beſides the granite, our land abounds wich a coarſe hard 

ſtone, which, though it may be broken by the hammer, A 
cannot be wrought by the pick or the chiſſel, and is there- ws 
fore little uſed in building. Collected in immenſe quanti- by h 
ties from the barren fields, which are trenched or drainedin 6; 5 
the courſe of improving the land, it is chiefly employed! i = 
filling the drains, or in raiſing dry ſtone fences for incloſing Pup 
and ſubdividing theſe fields. Sometimes the quantities f 30 

theſe whinſtones (as they are called) are ſo great, that Na, 
they cannot be exhauſted by fencing or draining. Tn theſe Wil 


caſes they are collected in Cairns, or the fences are made 


immoderately thick. In ſome grounds they are ſo nume- 
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yous and large, as to render the land utterly incapable, of 

improvement, even by planting. Theſe obſervations are 
not appropriated to this place only, but will too generally 
apply to many places all over the county of Aberdeen, — 
the northern part of the Mearns. 

No mines have as yet been found in this place. We 
have no coals but what are imported from England and 
the frith of Forth. Lately an ore, ſeemingly rich, has been 


found at the haugh of Grandhome, in digging a lead for ' 


bringing in water to a manufactory about to be eſtabliſhed 
there. The ore has been ſmelted, and turns out to be 
manganeſe, equal, if not ſuperior in quality to any imported 
from England. There are ſeveral veins of it; one of 
them about four inches thick, and all of them paſſing ob- 
iquely between layers of hard and ſolid rock. John Paton 
of Grandhome 1s proprietor of the field in which it 1s 
found. 


* 


| 


CITY OF ABERDEEN. 


All hiſtorical accounts agree, that this city was erected 
into a royal burgh towards the end of the ninth century 
by King Gregory of Scotland, ſurnamed The Great. But 
the original charter of erection, and all the more ancient 
title-deeds and records of the burgh were, together with 
the town itſelf, burnt and deſtroyed by the Engliſh, as after 


noticed; a very few charters, and other grants, however, 


have been ſaved, the oldeſt of which is a charter by King 
William the Lion 10 favour of the burgeſſes of Aberdeen, 
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1 Statiflical Account 


and others benorth the Month*, This charter was grante 
at. Perth, there called. Pert, but without any date or year, 
though i it muſt have, been towards the. end of the twelfth 
century, as that King began to reign in 116 5. 

There are other two charters granted by the ſame King 
William to the burgeſſes of Aberdeen, of the toll of their 
chattles through the whole kingdom, both dated at Aher- 


deen the 28th Auguſt, without mentioning the year of God 


or of the King's reign, although, from the writing and ſeals, 
they appear to be of a later date than the former, and have 
probably been granted during the King 5 reſidence here, as 

he certainly built a palace and remained ſome time with his 


Court at Aberdeen. It ſtood upon the fite of the preſent 
Trinity Church and Trades Hoſpital in the Shiprow; and 


upon King William's leaving the country, he founded in 
the ſame place a monaſtery for the Trinity or Red Friar 


which was burnt and deſtroyed along with the town. It | 


was afterwards rebuilt about the year 1633, by Dr Wil. 
liam Guild, miniſter in Aberdeen, who bequeathed and 
left it for an hoſpital to decayed tradeſmen, beſides ſome 
other ſubjects for burſaries at thꝭ Mariſchal College, under 
the patronage of the Convener- court. 

About 1306-y, (according to Hector Boece), the citi- 
zens of Aberdeen, who had always ſteadily adhered to and 
ſupported the intereſt of King Robert Bruce, being rendered 
deſperate by the crue] uſage of a ſtrong Engliſh garriſon 


kept in the caſtle here by Edward I. they, along with a 


number of others, adherents to Bruce's intereſt, ſurpriſed 
and ſtormed the garriſon, and put them to the ſword, and at 
| | the 


ft is Og this alludes to the Month or high ridge of hill near to 
Fettercairn in Kincardineſhire, through which the high- road called the 


Cairn of Month road ow from Brechin, &c. towards the river Dec. 
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the ſame time laid the caſtle in ruins, to prevent the Eng- 
lin from returning. A party of the Engliſh, who hap- 
pened to be in the neighbourhood, came immediately to 
revenge the diſaſter ; but they were met and engaged by 
the Aberdonians and their aſſociates, in the church-yard of 
st Nicholas, where the Engliſh were totally defeated, with 
great ſlaughter. 

The firſt charter now extant, in Revit of the burgh it- 
ſelf, is granted by King Robert Bruce, anne 1320, which 


contains alſo a gift and conveyance to the community of 


the Royal Foreſt of the Szocket. Beſides this, he granted 
various other privileges and immunities to the citizens and 
burgh of Aberdeen, ſundry of which are {till extant, from 
1314 to 1324. 

In 1333, Edward III. of Kocked having ſent a fleet of 
ſhips to ravage the eaſt coaſt of Scotland, a body of Engliſh 
landed, and by ſurpriſe, attacked the town of Aberdeen, in 
the night time, killed a great number of the inhabitants, 
and burnt and deſtroyed the town for ſix days together, in 
revenge for the ſeveral defeats. which their countrymen had 
there received. | 

Anno 1336, Edward III. invaded Scotland, and marched 
with an army as far north as Inverneſs, during which time 
the citizens of Aberdeen went out and attacked a party of 
Engliſh forces, who had landed at Dunnoter, and killed 
their general. In revenge of which, Edward, upon his re- 
turn from Inverneſs, made a violent attack. upon the town 


ſword, and again burnt and deſtroyed the town. At which 
time, as well as anno 1 3 33, many of the more ancient char- 
ters and records belonging to the community were loſt. 
Some years after the town was rebuilt, and conſiderably 
enlarged, particularly towards, the hills, upon which the 
principal part of it now ſtands, vi. The Woolmanhill, St 
Voi. XIX. | Þ 4 Catharine's 
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Catharine's- hill, the Port-hill, and the Caſtlehill, (the oft 
town having lain along the Green and Shiprow, &c. eaſ. 
wards), and in this the citizens were greatly aſſiſted by 


King David Bruce, for their ſteady loyalty and attachment 


both to himfelf and his father. The fame King David re. 
fided for ſome time at Aberdeen, where he erected a mint, 
as appears from ſome pieces of money coined there; and 
the whole town, after being rebuilt as above, was afterwardz 
called The New Town of Aberdeen, in contradiſtinction to 
the 0/d, which had been burnt down. A 

In September 1644, during the time of the civil wan, 
the Marquis of Montrofe, with an army of about 2000 men, 
having approached the town of Aberdeen, and ſummoned 
it to ſurrender to him, the magiſtrates, after adviſing 


with Lord Burley, who then commanded in the town x 


force nearly equal in number to the aſſailants, refuſed to 
grve up the town ; npon which a battle enſued within half 
an Engliſh mile of the Town, at a place called the Crab- 
ſtone, near to the Juſtice-mills, where Montroſe prevailed, 
and many of the prineipal inhabitants were killed. An 
account of this engagement is contained in the council-re- 
cords. . | | 

The city of Aberdeen has received various grants from four- 
teen different Sovereigns of Scotland, from King William the 


Lyon, downward to King James VI. incluſi ve, all extant in the 


town's chartulary, and, in 1638, the whole of theſe preceding 


_ Charters and grants were, by a charter from King Charles |. 


not only ratified and confirmed, but alſo the burgh was 0 
new ereQed; and by the ſame charter the Provoſt and 
Bailtes are conftituted Sheriffs, Coroners, and Juſtices of the 
Peace, within the burgh, and whole bounds of the freedom- 
lands, and falmon-fiſhings on Dee, holden burgage of the 
Crown, the Provoſt being named Sheriff and Coroner's 


Principal, and the Bailies, Sheriff, and Coroners depute; 
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"the oft i which ſeveral offices of Sheriff and Juſtices of the Peace 
c. eaf}. the magiſtrates of Aberdeen have been in the conſtant prac- 
fled by tice of exerciſing to the preſent day, in all cauſes coming 
chment before them in theſe capacities, and of holding quarter- 
avid re. W ſeſſions for the burgh in the ſame manner as the juſtices of 
a mint, the county. The magiſtrates have farther granted to them 
re; and by the ſaid charter the ſame powers, juriſdiction, and autho- 
erwards WW rity within the port, harbour, and flood-mark of Aberdeen, 
Rion to and whole bounds thereof, as well as within the rivers Dee 
and Don to the two bridges, as they have within the burgh 
il wars, MW irfelf and liberties, and have always exerciſed that juriſdic- 
50 men, tion and authority accordingly. | 

amoned The Town- council and Dean of Guild of Aberdeen have 
dviſing WM likewiſe, by the ſame charter from King Charles I. full 
town 2 power and authority committed to them, of viſiting, exa- 
ſed to WM mining and trying all weights and meaſures, uſed in buy- 
in half WY ing and ſelling; not only in the town, but alſo through the 
e Crab. WH whole county of Aberdeen, which they have been, in like 
evailed, manner, in the practice of exercifing, and holding circuit 
1. An and itinerant courts for that purpoſe, in the different prin- 
ne1]-re- WW <ipal country towns, where any kind of trade or merchan- 
diſe is carried on. | 

m four- The foreſaid charter and ceiaGratation by King Charles 1. 
am the with the whole other writs and title-deeds therein confirm- 
it in the ed, and rights and privileges thereby granted to the burgh, 
ceding WI were afterwards ſolemnly ratified by different acts of Par- 
arles |. liament of Scotland, particularly by two acts in 1641 and 
was of 1681. 

xt and From the' 1336, when the town was laſt burnt, to the 
; of the 1398, there does not appear to have been any public re- 
:edom- WF cords regularly kept. But from the laſt mentioned period 
of the do the preſent time, (except for about twelve years in the 
roner's beginning of the 1 5th century), there is a regnlar and unin- 
epute; WF **irupted ſeries of records of the acts and proceedings both 
which | | of 
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of tha Town - council and Bailie-courts, all in good ordet 
and condition, conſiſting of above 70 volumes, remaining 


in the town's. chartular y, containing in whole a connected 
period of near 400 years. 


Before the Reformation, there were 1 lad with 
in the burgh and royalty, annexed to and dependent upon 
the pariſh.church, particularly St Mary's Chapel, under the 
Eaſt Church, where the Highland Congregation now meets 
for worihip ; St Catharine's Chapel, which ſtood upon the 
hill of that name; St Ninian's Chapel at the .Caftlehill 
part of which ftill remains, and St Clement's Chapel at 
Futtie, which has been lately rebuilt, and is ſtill occupied 
as 2 place of worſhip under the patronage of the council. 

There were likewiſe monaſteries. of ſeveral different or- 
ders of friars, eſtabliſhed in Aberdeen, beſide the Trinity 
and Red Friars already mentioned, vis. The Black Friars 
in the Schoolhill, where Gordon's Hoſpital. and the gram- 
mar- ſchool now ſtand, The Carmelite, or White Friars, 
along the ſouth fide of the Green, and the Gray Friars in 
the Broadgate, where the Mariſchal ger and church 
are now ſituated. 

The batteries erected by the town in * * * 
for defence of the ſhipping and harbour, have coſt about 
L. 1200, and they have mounted upon them ten new iron 
cannon, 12 pounders. The town has likewiſe two brals 
field pieces, 3 pounders, with a proportionable quantity of 


ſhot and ammunition. They have alſo 400 ftand of ſmall 


arms or muſkets depoſited in the town's armory, and kept 
always in excellent order by a tradeſman, who has a yearly 
ſalary for that purpoſe. . 

With reſpect to, the preſent municipal bitten and 
form of government of the burgh of Aberdeen, which has 
now ſubliſted, and been invariably obſerved for no leſs than 


two centuries downward to this day. It is founded chiefly 
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d order 
naining 


nneQed 


upon the acts of Parliament 1369 and 14743, by which all 

officers and members of the councils of burghs are appointed 
to be annually elected: That the auld council of the 
« town ſhall chuſe the new, in ſic number as accords to it; 
and that the new and auld councils together ſhall chuſe 


Is with. 


nt upon Ml « all the ſaid officers: That ilk craft ſhall chuſe a perſon of 
der the MW © their number, that ſhall alſo have a vote in the election 


v meets 
pon. the 
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rent ox. 
Trinity 
Friars 
: gram- 


« of the officers,. and that four worthy perſons of the auld 
« council for the year before ſhall be choſen yearly to fit 


town- council of Aberdeen for above 120 years after they 
were paſſed. On the contrary, they perſiſted in follewing 


conſuetude of the burgh, by which it appears, that the num- 
bers of the members of council often fluctuated, and varied 
very much, from 20 to 36, and that, when once they were 
Friars, elected or aſſumed, they were in general continued during 
riars in their life, or ſo long as they did not differ with the perſons 
church who had aſſumed them; and that the five firſt magiſtrates 
505 or officers of the burgh, vi. the Provoſt, (for many years 
1785, ſtyled Alderman), and the four Bailies, were alone elected 
about annually at head-courts of the citizens, called Curiæ Capi- 


w iron tales, although ſometimes without mentioning by whom 
o brals the election even of theſe officers was made, but for the 
tity of moſt part expreſſed to be cum communi omnium burgen/ium 
f ſmall conſenſu et aſſenſu et voto, which election, however, was 
1 kept equally illegal, and againſt the directions of the acts of Par- 
yearly liament, as the continuing the members for life, 

5 This ancient cuſtom was at laſt, 1590, openly challenged 
n and and complained of as arbitrary and illegal by a Mr John 
ch has 


Cheyne, then a member of council, who inſiſted, that they 
ſhould make an annual election, in terms of theſe ſtatutes, 
Which they not only refuſed to comply with, but expelled 

him 


fs than 
hiefly 
upon 


„ with the new) council.“ It appears, however, that theſe 
acts of Parliament were not in any part obſerved by the 


what they called the ancient form of government and auld | 
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him from the council, as a perſon unfit and improper to he 
of. their number. He was, however, ſoon joined by a Mr 
Ewen, and many other burgeſles of equally patriotic prin. 
ciples, who raiſed a proſecution againſt the magiſtrates and 
council before the Courts of Seſſion and Exchequer, with 
concurrence of his Majeſty's Advocate, for obliging them 
to comply with the terms of the foreſaid ſtatutes. The 
conſequence of which was, that the council at laſt, in Oy 
ber 1591, (after lamenting the fall of what they declared 
to be the auld conſuetude and ancient form of Government 
of the burgh), agreed to follow the directions of the ſaid ſta 


tutes, and accordingly made an election in the terms there. 
of for the following year, ending at Michaelmas 1 592. | 


It appears, however, that Mr Cheyne and his aſſociates 
did not get into power, upon the new conſtitution, which 
they had the merit to produce, and that at the enſuing Mi- 
chaelmas they aſſembled: in arms in different parts of the 
town, in purpoſe to overawe the proceedings of the council; 
for compoſing of which violent animoſities, a conference 
enſued betwixt a certain number of the council and the 
leaders of the citizens, the reſult whereof happily produced 
a ſubmiſhon by the ſeveral parties concerned, of all the 
matters in diſpute betwixt them to his Majeſty King 
James VI. as overſman, and twelve others as arbitrators; 
who, by a decreet-arbitral, of date gth December 1592, 
ſubſcribed by them and the parties themſelves, in teſtimony 
of their approbation ; fixed and appointed the magiſtrates 
and council for that year, ending at Michaelmas 1593 by 
name, conſiſting of nineteen perſons, viz. ſeventeen guild- 
brethren and two craftſmen, and ordained and appointed 
that the acts of Parliament concerning the election of ma- 
giſtrates, council, and office- men within the burgh, ſhould 
be preciſely obſerved in all time thereafter. 

155 This 
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This decreet-arbitral was, in a few days after its date, 


read to and unanimouſly ratified by the whole burgefles 


and citizens of the town, convened together for the pur- 


poſe, who, at the ſame time, folemnly ſwore to obtemper 
and obey the decreet thereafter in all points; and which, 
with another decreet-arbitral, pronounced by the commiſſion- 
ers of Burghs in July 1596, finding the craftſmen entitled 
to ten votes in the annual election of the magiſtrates, dean of 


guild, and treaſurer, form together what is now called the Sett, 


or Municipal Conftitution of the burgh, which has been uni- 
formly obſerved as an tnvariable rule and ſtandard in the an- 
nual election of magiſtrates and council to this day. By it the 
conſtituent members of the town- council conſiſt of nineteen 
in number, ſeventeen whereof are guild-brethren, and two 


olf them deacons of crafts. Four of the merchant-council- 


lors only are continued by election for another year, and 


the remaining fifteen members are annually changed and go 


out, and all of them are yearly elected, without any pre- 
ference or diſcrimination, from a roll or liſt of the whole 
burgeſſes of guild in town, and of the fix deacons of trades 
previouſly made up for the purpoſe, from which the leets' 
of the new council are taken, and determined always ac- 


cording to the majority of votes of the council, upon the 


day of the annual election, which is held upon the Wedneſ- 
day preceding Michaelmas day. 

After the election of the nineteen members of the new 
council, the magiſtrates and office-bearers for the enſuing 
year are elected the ſame day out of the ſeventeen mer- 
chant-councillors by the majority of votes of the new 
and old council together, and fix deacons of crafts, con- 
liſting of forty perſons in whole, vis. thirty guild-bre- 
thren, and ten craftſmen; and in cafe of an equality of 
votes in any of the ſteps of election, the Provoſt, or ſe- 


nior magiſtrate preſent, has a deciſive or caſting vote, 


beſides his own individual and proper voice, In caſe any 
of 
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of the thirty guild-brethren, or of the ten trades, be abſeni 


reſpectively authoriſed by the ſett to ele& any other qual. 
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from «hg.eleQtion, the town-council and the craftſmen are 


fied perſons of the ſame claſs, to ſupply the place of, and 
to vote for ſuch abſentees. Upon the whole, it is believed, 


from a comparative examination, that the preſent munici· 


pal conſtitution, or ſett of this borough, will be found not 


only to be a perfect contraſt to its own more arbitrary and 


ancient ſyſtem of government, but alſo to be much more 
liberal and free than moſt of the other royal burghs of 
Scotland; becauſe, in many of them, ſome of the member 
of council, and even magiſtrates, do ſtill continue in office 
during life, or ſo long as they agree with the party in 
power; and in others, ſeveral of the members of council 
are entitled to keep their ſeats without election for a ſecond 
year, in conſequence of their having enjoyed certain offices 


for the preceding ; whereas, in Aberdeen, every magiſtrate 
and member of council, even the old four, muſt be annually 


elected, without regard to any office which they may have 
formerly held, and fifteen of the whole * are yearly 
changed, and go out *. | 

The laws reſpecting the police of the city are contained 
in an act of Parliament, granted in 1795. According to 
this act, thirteen perſons are to be elected and appointed 
commiſſioners by the inhabitants of the city. None, how- 
ever, can have a vote unleſs he > pays at leaſt L. 5 yearly of 
houſe-rent. The Provoſt for the time being preſides at 
the election, and has the caſting vote. The commiſſioners 


continue in office for the ſpace of two years. Eight only 


8⁰ 


The principal hiſtorical facts in the above narrative, which do not ap- 
pear in any of the town's records, are taken from a ſmall treatiſe, entitled, 
« A Survey of the City of Aberdeen,” Ing and publiſhed i in 168 v5, under 
the lgnature of Philo-politicus. 
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go out at the new election, and five remain, which five 
ſhall invariably be of the number of thoſe eight commiſ- 
fioners who were elected two years before, and ſhall be 
choſen to continue in office by the collective body of the 
other commiſſioners, by ſigned liſts to be given in by a ma- 
jority of them to their preſes or clerk, fourteen days pre- 
vious to the then next general meeting for election, ſo as to 
preſerve as nearly as poſſible an equal rotation in duty. 

Theſe commiſſioners have full power to nominate and ap- 
point treaſurers, clerks, collectors, ſcavengers, lighters of 
lamps, and other ſervants proper and neceſſary under them 
in the execution of their office. This office reſpects chiefly 
the paving, lighting, and cleaning the ſtreets, and ſupply- 
ing the city with water. The money neceſſary for de- 
fraying the expence in executing theſe public matters is, 
by the act, to be raiſed by an aſſeſſment upon the inhabi- 
tants of the city of 18. Sterling in the pound yearly for 
every dwelling-houſe, or ſhop; cellar, warehouſe, or other 
building within the city and royalty, actually occupied and 
poſſeſſed at the time by any one perſon, which fhall be eſti- 
mated at or above L. 1, 5 8. Sterling of yearly rent. A 
rent- roll of ſuch houſes, &c. is to be annually made up by 


fifteen perſons choſen for that purpoſe. This aſſeſſment is 


to be paid by the tenant or occupier of the houſe ; and if 
the money thus raiſed is found not to be ſufficient for an- 


ſwering the purpoſes of widening and improving the ſtreets, 


and anſwering the other purpoſes of the police for which 
the act was obtained, the commiſſioners are authoriſed and 


Sterling in the pound of houſe-rents yearly (for a certain 
number of years then to be fixed by ſuch general meeting 
of the inhabitants) to any ſum or rate not exceeding 18. 6 d. 


This police- act is to continue for the term of 21 years, and 


Vol. XIX. 8 from 


empowered to raiſe and increaſe the ſaid aſſeſſment of 1 8. 


Sterling in the pound annually of the houſe- rents aforeſaid. 
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from "1.508 to the end of the 8 next ſeſſion of Pag. 


ment. 

From the laſt tax-roll the rents 152 to be L. 1 35500 
Sterling. 

Population. 

It i is not known that there are extant any records which 
contain the ſtate of the population of this ny at any diſtant 
period. The population, however, owing "chiefly to the 
rapid progreſs of manufactures, has greatly increaſed within 
theſe 40 years. In 1755, according to Dr Webſter's ac- 
count, it was 10,488. It appears, according to liſts taken 
up by order of the miniſters in 1789, that the number of 
ſouls 1n what is called St Nicholas pariſh, amounted to 
16,386, According to a liſt of the inhabitants within the 
ſtrict limits of the city, as divided into four quarters, taken 
in the month of July 1795, by a committee appointed by 
an act paſſed in the laſt ſeſſion of Parliament, for making up 


the firſt rent- roll, and ſuperintending the firft election of 


commiſſioners of police, the population was as follows: 


Males. Females. Under 10 years. Total. 
Even Quarter, 1543 2352 1152 Foz 
Foot Dee Quarter, 1023 8 1534 : 744 3301 
Green Quarter, 872 1495 647 3014 


Crooked Quarter, 1387 2220 1146 4733 


—_ _—_——— 


Totals, 4830 7601 3689 16,120 
From the regiſter of deptt which, owing to the ne. 
glect of Diſſenters, and other cauſes, is extremely de fective, 
no accurate liſt of births can be obtained; but, according to 
an extract from the baptiſmal regiſter, ſach as it 1s, the an- 
nual average from iſt October 1771 to 1ſt October 1799 
amounted to no more than 149. As no regiſter of burial 
is kept here, the number of deaths is not known. Tb 
annual average of marriages, as taken from a pretty exact 
regiſter, is S about 112. 
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Of the ancient ſtate of the population of Old Machar 
the ſeſſion· records make no mention. It would appear, 
however, from the many houſes that have lately been 


built, and manufactures eſtabliſhed, that the population has 


greatly increaſed within the laſt 50 years. — The population 
in 1755, according to Dr Webſter's account, was only 4945. 
In the year 1790 it amounted to 8107, of whom 3535 were 
males, and 4572 females; of theſe, there reſided in the 
city of Old Aberdeen, including the Spittal, 1713; in the 
town of Gilcomſton, 2234 3 and in the country, including 


the villages at Windmillbrae, Hardgate, Bridge of Don, 


and Printfield, 4160. As the numbers in the laſt men- 
tioned villages are not, in the miniſters liſts; diſtinguiſhed 
from thoſe in the adjacent parts of the country, it is impoſ- 
fible, with any degree of accuracy, to ſeparate them here. 


The number of marriages, baptiſms, &c. in the pariſh of 


O14 Machar will be ſeen in the following tables : 

Table of the Baptiſms, Marriages, and Burials in the Pariſh 

of Old Machar for Ten Years after the Year 1722. 

| Marriages. \ Baptiſms. | Buriais in Old | 
| Machar Ch. yd. 
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fore the total is Hy ſor eight years, deducting the number in the ſecond 


column as propefly belonging to other pariſhes, the total for $ years will be 
109. | 


* The laſt is only are wanting in the regiſter of marriages, and there- 
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— Þ made from our regiſters, they are by no means perfectly 
nly correct. That no perſon may be miſled by forming calcu- 
im ations from them, I have therefore deemed it expedient to 
Sonly ſubjoin the following remarks :—From the regiſter of mar- 
. fiages I have given in the firſt column of the tables the 
. number of marriages in which the man only reſided in the 
: pariſh ; in the ſecond column, the number in which the 
II woman only reſided in the pariſh; and in the third, the 
. | number in which both parties belonged to the pariſh. As 
onal. in moſt marriages, in which the parties reſide in different 
———M pariſhes, the woman is ſuppoſed to leave her own, and to go 
6h | MF to her hufband's pariſh, I confider the fourth column, which 
les. | - gives the ſam of the firſt and third, as containing the num 
= | ber of marriages which properly belong to this pariſh. As, 
== owever, ſeveral inſtances have occurred, in which the man 
uss come to reſide in the pariſh of the woman, this mode of 
J Ss reckoning may not be perfectly accurate; I have therefore 
ET 50 choſen to add the ſecond and fifth columns, that every per- 
—+ ba may calculate from the table upon any principle he may 
o- | NN incline to adopt. I muſt farther obſerve, that the number 
— cf marriages mentioned in the table, eſpecially during the 
1 laſt ten years, is conſiderably ſhort of the truth. This is 


owing to many looſe and diſorderly perfons, who are an- 


— 1 
i of nually fined for irregular marriages by the juſtices of peace. 
— | © > 1h ſuch inſtances the ignorant parties always conſider the 
__ | 2M magiſtrate, and avowedly ſpeak of him as the celebrator pf 
11t — 1 > 1 
Ide marriage. They are tempted to have recourſe to this 
__ | >> WF abſurd and irregular method of obtaining marriage, becauſe 
N . . 
al t may be accompliſhed with greater ſecrecy and expedi- 


tion than by obſerving the legal ceremonies. It is there- 
fore frequently adopted in this place, when the conſent of 
parents cannot be obtained, when the woman 1s pregnant, 


or when prudence, or the laws of the country preſent any 
| obſtacle 
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Though the preceding tables are as accurate as can be 
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obſtacle that would ſtop or retard the marriage. I know an 


wy ſtanc 1 neighbouring pariſh in which parties within 


the forbidden degrees of conſanguinity were thus married. 
When a young couple meet with any obſtacle to their 
union, —when, from wantonneſs or humour, they ſpurn all 
regular forms, —or when they are too impatient to wait for 
proclamations, they apply to the procurator-fiſcal to get a 


Juſtice of peace to marry them.. He inſtructs them to tell 


the juſtice that they were married at ſuch a time, but to re- 
fuſe to name the celebrator and witneſſes. Whereupon the 
judge firſt decerns them to pay the legal fine; and next, 
upon a repreſentation of their poverty, &c. by virtue of his 
or their power as juſtice or juſtices of peace, modify this 


fine, ſometimes to half a guinea, ſometimes to 5 s. and ſome- 


times even to much leſs. They get an extract of this ſen- 
tence, pay the procurator-fiſcal, and the ceremony 1s over, 
Can any idea be more ridiculous, than that a perſon ſhould 
apply to a public proſecutor, pay him, and be inſtructed to tel 
a lie to the magiſtrate, merely to get himſelf puniſhed for a 
crime, which he is conſcious he never committed. Many 
of theſe poor creatures are afterwards ſo aſhamed of this 
farce, that they apply to their pariſh-miniſters to be regu- 
larly married. To what length the abſurd and wanton u- 
regularity of juſtice of peace marriages, as they are called, 
may be carried, and what diſorder they may introduce into 


ſociety, if not checked by the Legiſlature, it is hard to fay. 


purely the laws againſt irregular marriages were intended 
to prevent, not to encourage ſuch practices. While, how- 
ever, they are thus executed, if this can be called executing 
them, they are ſo managed as to defeat their own end. T 
know of no clauſe in all the aQs of Parliament relating to 
ſuch.marriages that permits the juſtice to miti gate the fine. 
On the contrary, they are expreſsly appointed to ſubſtitute 


certain corporal puniſhments in place of the legal fine, when 
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he parties are unable to pay it. If they would adhere to 


this alternative; the laws would be reſtored to their proper 
efficacy, and this branch of their juriſdiction would ſoon af. 
ford them very little employment. But while they aſſume 
powers, with which they do not ſeem to me to be entruſted 
by the laws of their country, I am under a neceſſity of con- 
ſdering them as acting in theſe inſtances, not as the guar- 
dians of order, but as the perverters of the law, and the 
promoters of confuſion. We have here ſome juſtices of 
ſpeedy growth; but I would be wanting in candour, if I 
did not acknowlege, that the real gentlemen of this county 
have in general conſidered it as beneath the dignity of their 
character to take any concern in irregular marriages, that 
they uniformly refuſe ſuch applications, and that when ſuch 
applications have been made to them, their good advice 
has often prevailed with the parties to have recourſe to the 
forms which the laws of the country preſcribe. 

As to the regiſter of baptiſms, no trouble has been ſpared 
to render it correct. The two parochial miniſters ſeldom 
baptiſe a child, without caufing the parent bring an atteſta- 
tion, that he has paid for having his child's name regiſtered; 
and the miniſter of the Chapel of Eaſe keeps an accurate 
liſt of the children baptiſed by him, which he ſends annual- 
ly to the ſeſſion-clerk. Several perſons are alſo employed 
to procure information of thoſe who are baptiſed by diſſent- 
ing clergymen of different denominations. N otwithſtanding 
all this care, ſeveral baptiſms annually occur, which are not 


recorded. Beſides, the children of a very few Quakers who 


are never baptiſed, and ſome who are either born dead, or die 
ſo ſoon after their birth that they cannot be baptiſed, can- 
not be mentioned in the regiſter of baptiſms. The annual 
births in the pariſh muſt therefore exceed the numbers 
ſtated in the tables, I ſuppoſe, by a dozen at leaſt. 

S | There 
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There are three burying grounds in Old Machar, che 
church- yard, the Spittal burying ground, belonging 9 
Alexander Moir, Eſq; of Scotſtown, and the Snow church. 
yard, belonging to the King's College. Of the burials ix 
the two firſt, tolerably corre& regiſters are kept. Of th 
burials in the laſt, no accurate account can be had, but by 
ſearching the accounts of the common procurator of the 
College, by whom I am informed, that the average num- 
ber of burials in it does not exceed two in a year. This 
| burying ground is uſed chiefly by Papiſts. I could find ny 
regiſter of burials for the Spittal during the two firſt pe. 
riods mentioned in the tables ; I have therefore inſerted for 
| theſe periods only the burials in the pariſh church-yard, 

and thoſe in the Snow church-yard in a ſingle column, en- 
titled, Sex unknown. The number of burials for the Spit. 
tal church-yard may, however, be aſcertained and inſerted 
in the blank tables, by calculating from the proportion of 
the average burials in the church-yard to that of the Spittal 
burying-ground during the laſt ten years, and in this manner 
the average number of the whole burials in the parith for 
the firſt two periods may be found. In all the regiſters of 
burials ſome inſtances occurred in which the ſex of the per- 
ſon buried was not aſcertained ; in theſe caſes, either the 


firname only of the perſon buried was mentioned, or the 


Keeper of the regiſter charged himſelf for the iᷣuriallair (grave) 
of a child, without mentioning whether it was male or female. 
To aſcertain with any tolerable degree of accuracy the pro- 
portion of the ſexes buried in the pariſh, I was therefore 
obliged to anſert in the tables of burials, in diftin& columns, 
the numbers in which the regiſters mentioned the ſex ; and 
to ſhow the whole number, I have added a third column, 
entitled, Sex unknown. I have only to obſerve farther 


with regard to the burials, that many who die in this pariſh 


are buried in other pariſhes; but that a far greater numbet 
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are brought from other pariſhes, eſpecially from Aberdeen, 
and buried here. This is owing partly to their forefathers 
having lived, died, and been buried in this pariſh; and 
partly to the burial lairs being much cheaper here than in 


| Aberdeen. From the manner in which the regiſters are 


kept, it is impoſſible to determine how many of the per- 
ſons buried belong to the pariſh, and how many are ſtran- 
gers, otherwiſe I ſhould have marked this diſtinction 
by inſerting their reſpective numbers in ſeparate co- 


lumns. By theſe obſervations it will appear, that no cal- 


culations reſpecting the general population of the pa- 
riſh can be juſtly founded on the tables of burials, and 


that the rule of multiplying the burials by 36 would lead 


us greatly to over-rate the population of the place. But as 
by far the greater number of ſtrangers buried here are 
brought from Aberdeen, and as the ſame cauſes render the 
number of females in both places ſuperior to that of the 
males, calculations from the deaths, intended to eſtabliſh, 
not the real number of people, but the proportion of the 


ſexes actually living in the pariſh, though not accurate, 


will come nearer the truth. 
As the numbers who annually « come from other places 


| to reſide in Old Machar are greater than the numbers who 


emigrate from it, and as the number of baptiſms inſerted 
in the regiſter falls ſhort of the real number of births in the 
pariſh, the rule of multiplying the number of births by 26 
would lead us to under-rate the population of the place. 
As in this inſtance, the errors ariſing from this mode of 
calculation are eaſily :-counted for by the daily influx of 
rangers into a large cit, and its neighbourhood, perhaps 
theſe rules for aſcertaining the population of a country 
may be found to hold with ſufficient accuracy, if the births 
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and burials for Aberdeen, and a large diſtrict round it, are 
taken into the account. 

With regard to the population of this pariſh, it may be 
proper farther to obſerve, that from what is already men. 
tioned, it appears that the females exceed the males by 
1037, which is more than an eighth part of the whole 
number. That this remarkable diſparity in the number 
of the different ſexes really exiſts in this pariſh is evident 
from the miniſter's rolls, which are as accurate as the very 
fluctuating ſtate of the people in ſo populous a place will 
admit of. It cannot be explained either by the births or 
burials. For from the preceding tables it appears, that du. 
ring three diſtin& periods of ten years each, the number of 
males born in the pariſh has conſiderably exceeded that of 
females. If they all had continued in the pariſh, the ba- 
lance ought certainly to have been in favour of the males, 
which is the reverſe of the fact. If this diſparity were 
owing to any extraordinary mortality among the males, it 
could only be temporary, and would appear by their form- 
ing a majority in the regiſter of burials, which the ta. 
bles ſhew to be allo the reverſe of the fact. It may, 

however, be ſatisfactorily explained by the following ob 
ſervations : Moſt of our manufactures, eſpecially the bleach: 
ing and thread-making buſineſſes, employ a much greater 
number of women than of men; and the great manufac- 
ture of the place, the knitting of ſtockings, is carried on al 
moſt entirely by females. Accordingly, while moſt of our 
women remain at home, many of our young men emigrate 
to other places, in queſt of more lucrative employment 
than they can find in this part of the country. Beſides, the 
temptations of cheap and commodious houſes, of eaſy ac. 
ceſs to fuel, and to all the neceſſaries and comforts of life, 
from our vicinity to the port and market of Aberdeen, and 
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of the high probability of finding employment from ſome 
of the many manufactures carried on in the neighbourhood, 
induce many old women, and many of the widows and 
daughters of farmers and tradeſmen, to leave the country, 
and reſide in this pariſh, while their ſons have either ſettled 
as farmers in their native place, or gone abroad, or entered 
into the army or navy. If to theſe obſervations we add, 
that in all pariſhes, in which there are ſeveral large towns 
and villages, moſt families need more female than male ſer- 
vants, the majority of females in this pariſh, great as it is, 
will be ſufficiently accounted for, 

The annual average of baptiſms for ten years immediately 
after 1722, is org; for ten years after the 1752, 89783 
and for ten years after 1782, 1247. To this average 12 
at leaſt ſhould be annually added to make up for thoſe not 
inſerted in the regiſter. 

The annual average of burials for ten years e 
after the 1722 is, in the pariſh church- yard, 954%, and in 
the Snow church-yard, 2; for ten years after the 1752, in 
the pariſh church-yard, 57, and in the Snow church-yard, 
2; for ten years after the 1782, in the pariſh church- yard, 
104x5, in the Snow church-yard, 2; and in the * 
church- -yard, 24175; in all, 348 . 

The average number of marriages properly W to 
the pariſh for eight years immediately after the 1722 is, 
2575; for ten years immediately after 1752, it is 3378; 
and for ten years immediately after the 1782, it is 5x. In 
calculating the above average of marriages, thoſe in which 
the women only reſided in the pariſh are excluded, and no 
allowance is made fer the juſtice of peace marriages, ſeveral 
of which annual] y occur. 

From the above ſtatements of the population of the city 
and pariſhes of Aberdeen, it appears, that the whole in 
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1790-95, amounted to 24,493, making an increaſe, if Dt 
Webſter's account is to be relied on, of no leſs than 9060. 
The people in general are induſtrious and ſober ; and not 
a few arrive at an advanced period of life. Several wo. 
men died lately above 90 years of age, and one above 
100 *. 


This 


Sente of the Population of the Town of Aberdeen from 1758 to 1170. 


Eſtab. Church. Epiſcopal. Seceders Papiſts. Quakers. [Independents|Tot. of 
| 0 or Glaſſits. exam. perl 
1758, 6488 178714 — rar 17 45 $468 
17599 6444 17279 | 261 | 123 29 5s | $6 
1760, 6366 1829 295 | 127 33 "7 43 
1761, 6534] 1907 | 3or | 137 E $936 
1762, 6634 1846 470 | 125 18 23 8916 
1763, 6898] 1895 | 288 |'118 [18 21 9238 
1764, 7156 2012 | 310 | 134 22 27 | 9661 
1765, 7308 1968 | 334 | 125 17 23 9775 
1766, 7045| 1938 | 329 | 134 17 27 10090 
1767, 7757 2059 332 | 137 1 10328 
1766, 77056] 2067 341140 125 32 19390 
1769, 8133 2164 | 354 | 158 15 | 29 10853 
1770, 8552 2182 303 17 | 27 | 11196 


Remarks. — The above ſtate comprehends the three paſtoral charges into 
which the town of Aberdeen is divided. Theſe, together with the village 
of Futtie, which (being under the charge of à diſtinct catechiſt, who has 
hitherto been ordained, but not reckoned a miniſter of Aberdeen) is not 
included in this ſtate, make up the pariſh of St Nicholas. It comprehends 
none of the extenſive ſuburbs weſt and ſouth from the Denburn, they ha- 
ving belonged to the deanry of Aberdeen, and now to the pariſh of St Ma- 

char, commonly called Old Machar, or Old Aberdeen. In theſe there has 
been a very great increaſe of inhabitants within the laſt forty years. 

The above ſtate takes in, not the number of ſouls, but only of exami- 
nable perſons, as the miniſters included not children in their liſts. They 


reckoned them examinable as ſoon as they had learned to read, and could | 


anſwer (dome of the common queſtions; ſo that their liſts contained 
at leaſt all perſons of five years old and upwards. In calculating from 
theſe; the number of ſouls, it is to be obſerved, that in Aberdeen (and 
perhaps in moſt towns) the number of children bears a leſs proportion to 
that of ſouls than in country parithes ; one reaſon of which is, that many 
aged perſons, particularly ſingle women, retire to towns, and accommodate 
themſelves in ſmall rooms. This is found to hold in Aberdeen; for one oi 
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This town and neighbourhood is not remarkable for any 
uncommon or epidemical diſeaſe. A certain kind of pu- 
trid ſore throat, however, raged lately, and cut off many of 

| | the 


the miniſters, for a few years of the above period, took an account of the 
whole ſouls in the part of the town under his charge, and was ſurpriſed that 
thoſe under the examinable age were ſo few in compariſon. From his liſts 
the number of ſouls in the other charges might have been nearly calculated, 
but he neglected it at the time, and as he has been dead for ſome years, we 
do not know whether any of his liſts can be now recovered. 

The increaſe of inhabitants during the above period aroſe in a good mea- 


ſure from the introduction and extenſion of manufactures, and alſo from 


the great demand for ſtones for paving the ſtreets of London ; which 
brought a multitude of lahourers from all parts of the country to Aber- 
deen and its neighbourhood ; and after that demand flackened, many of 
theſe remained with their families in Aberdeen, as a proper place for ob- 
taining employment as day-labourers. Many likewiſe, who have come up 
as patients to the infirmary, have, after being cured, ſettled with the ſame 
view. Theſe circumſtances have alſo contributed to a great increaſe of al 
pulation in the adjacent parts of the pariſh of Old Machar. 

For ſome years previous to the above period, there had been a conſidera- 
ble increaſe in the population of Aberdeen, owing chiefly to the introduc- 
tion of manufactures, but partly alſo to the extenſive cultivation of land, 


formerly waſte in the environs, which found occupation for many addi- 


tional hands. 

Aberdeen affords a ſignal confirmation of the vagueneſs of conjectural 
accounts of the number of inhabitants of a town, and of its always far ex- 
ceeding the truth. For, during the above period, the writer of this account 
happened to aſk a gentleman who had been in a public ſtation for near fifty 
years, and had beſtowed ſome attention on the ſtats of the town, Whar 
was in his younger days reckoned the number of inhabitants ? And' what 
the proportion between Preſbyterians and Epiſcopalians ? His anſwer was, 
that the examinable perſons were always reckoned at leaſt 10,000; and the 
Preſbyterians and Epiſcopalians nearly equal in number : But for a few 


Jears previous to the period of the above ſtate, there had been a very great 


increaſe of population, (in one of the three paſtoral charges in one year, no 
leſs than about 500), and yet at the beginning of that period they fell far ſhort 
of the number ſpecified ; and through the whole period the Preſbyterians 
vere nearly to the Epiſcopalians as 34 tor, and to all Diſſenters together 


(of whom the Seceders were ociginall iy Preſpyterians) as 2g to one. 
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the young of both ſexes. In the year 1789, the genuine he 
Dyſenteria broke out in Foottie, and raged with confide. 4 * 
rable violence. The only check to it that proved effectual oy ; 
was by removing the infected perſons into a temporary mf 
hoſpital, where they received medical aid, and every necel. names « 
ſary accommodation at the public expence, the money Will mne Caf 
being raiſed by ſubſcription. | hetkir 
The provincial diale& of the Engliſh, which is gene. we. 0 
rally ſpoken here, is not commonly conſidered as being Checks 
very pure. Owing, however, to a much greater inter- Won 
courſe with the Engliſh than formerly, a ſenſible change to te unn 
the better has taken place in the idiom. Some old people n 
remember when many broad Scotch words and phraſes thing « 
were current, even in the beſt companies, which are now Wop + 
ſcarcely ever to be heard in the loweſt. The conſideration WM now of 
allo that this 1s a place of education, the ſeat of an univer- nale 
lity of confiderable eminence, has proved an inducement lorga 
to ſeveral, eſpecially to thoſe who have entertained thoughts hhared 
of publiſhing in Engliſh, to make the proper idiom of the bwſtr 
language more a matter of ſtudy than was ever done at any They 
former period, a circumſtance that has not failed to pro- monl. 
duce good effects. little 
Whatever may have been the original language of the IS 
inhabitants of this place ; and whatever may have been the whic 
changes which at different periods it has undergone, it 1s fifty 
undeniable, that for many centuries back the old Scotch all / 
dialect, whoſe affinity to the Engliſh is manifeſt, has been got 
the language, not of this place only, but of all the eaſter uſt; 
coaſt of Scotland. Now, though the oldeſt names, ſuch # the! 
thoſe of mountains, rivers, towns of high antiquity, and the 
tracts of country, are probably, as was already hinted, from nam 
the ancient Britiſn; and though ſome names of a lower will 
epoch, from the intercourſe of the inhabitants with High- the 
landers, or Iriſh Scots, are doubtleſs from the Erſe; yet by ſew 
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far the greateſt number of names of places are from the old 
Scotch dialect, which has been now for many ages the lan- 
guage of the country. Not any more remarkable inſtan- 
ces of ſuch derivation 1n this pariſh can be given, than the 
names of the ſtreets of the town, the principal of which are 
the Caſtlegate, the Braidgate, the Overkirkgate, the Ne- 
therkirkgate, the Gallowgate. Add to theſe, the Gaiſt- 
raw, the Shipraw, the Rottenraw, the Dubbyraw, the 
Checkeraw, the Narrow-wynd, the Back-wynd, the Cor- 
retion-wynd. Theſe, with Putachie's-fide, and the Green, 
are almoſt all the old names of ffreets and lanes in the 
town. We cannot give a better example than in this very 
thing of the advances noticed in a former article, which we 
are daily making towards Engliſh. We almoſt never hear 
now of the Braidgate and the Caſtlegate. They are become 
univerſally the Broadſtreet and the Caſtleſtreet. The Gal- 
lowgate, for what good reaſon we know not, has not yet 
ſhared in this reformation, for nobody ventures upon Gal- 
hbwſtreet, The Kirkgates too remain the ſame as ever. 
They are never called Church/lreets, though we more com- 
monly ſay the Upper than the Over Kirkgate. There is 
little or no chan ge made on the other paſſages called wynds 
and raws. Only it is to be obſerved, that in all thoſe 
which have been made in the city or ſuburbs for at leaſt 
fifty years paſt, we have neither gates nor wpnds; they are 
all ſtreets and Janes. Thus we have within that period 

got Ducen-fireet, Marſhal-fireet, North-Street, Shoe-lane, 

Juſtice-lane, Fc. &c. If the ſame humour prevails in 

other places of the country, we may conclude, that 
the words gate and wynd, occurring in any compound 

names of the paſſages through a city or town in Scotland, 

will ſerve as evidences of an antiquity higher at leaſt than 

the middle of the 18th century. As to the names of the 

ſew hills, gentlemen's ſeats, &c. lying near the town, they 

appear, 
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appear, as far as we can diſcover, to be of the ſame origin. The Ol 
Thos Ferry-hill, Frefter-hill, (the word Frofler probabl ' year I" 
corrupted from Forreſter), Hilton, Robſlaw, King's. ulli Friars, 


Counteſs well, Whitemires. Some are more obſcure in College 
their origin, as P:tmuckfion, Rodrieflon, Torry, Futtie, is, . 
Of this laſt it was obſerved, that ſome reſolve it into Foot. and one 
Dee, the foot of Dee. But this is directly contrary to the in Old 
| common rule of analogy in the derivation of words, When UPS 
þ any thing is expreſſed by one word in our language, (and _ 
1 this holds in both dialects, Engliſh and Scotch), repreſent- _ 
4 ing it as a part or member of ſome other thing, that other hs 
q thing makes the firſt part of the compound name, and the path 
1 part or member makes invariably the laſt part. Thus the 1673 D 
24 mouth of the Wey is Weymouth, not Mouthwey ; and that me 
A the Scotch, in this formation of words, is the ſame with 0 K 
1 the Engliſh, appears from ſome names of places in this me.” 
| 4 | neighbourhood. Thus we have  Loanhead, not Headloan, 
3 | for the head of the loan or loaning ; Craiglug, not Lugcray, 
1 for the lug, that is, the ear of the craig. If, therefore, 
1 they mean to call the place the foot of the river, it would 
4 have been unqueſtionably Deefoot, not Foot- Dee. But we | Be 
3 are not even certain that the month of a river is either in 4 8 
4 Scotch or Engliſh ever called the foot. 8 
4 - pel © 
0 1 Ecclfiaſtical State of Aberdeen. Eu 
1 The two principal churches of this city, which at pre- long 
1 ſent are called the Eaft and Weſt, were formerly called the 27 
4 Old and New Churches. The church which ſtood where x 
1 the Weſt Church now ſtands was called the Old, and is ſup- = 
1 poſed (though upon what evidence is not certain) to have pomp 
1 | been ſeveral centuries older than the other. The {tile of 
I architecture, though both were Gothic, was very different = 
JF from that of the Eaſt (formerly called the New) Church, 
. till ſlanding, and which likewiſe is of an uncertain date. \ 
4 The | 
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The Old Church was pulled down, and rebuilt, about the 
year 1754. be College Church belonged to the Grey 
Friars, and was purchaſed by the Magiſtrates from the 
College. There is no account when it was built. 

In the city of Aberdeen are three parochial charges, 


and one in the village of Futtie. There are two charges 


in Old Machar. The exact value of the living is L. 126 
Sterling per annum to each parochial miniſter, without any 


manſe or glebe. The patronage is veſted in the Magi- 
| firates and Town- council for the time bein g. 
The following table contains a liſt of the miniſters of 


Aberdeen ſince the year 1673: 


1673 David Lyal. | 1673 Pat. Sibbald. | 1673 George Meldrum, 
1680 William Blair. 1686 Andrew Burnet. 1682 George Gordon. 
1716 John Oſburn. 1696 James Oiburn. | 1694 Thomas Ramſay. 
1749 Thomas Forbes. | 1903 Colin Campbell. | 1700 Tho. Blackwall. 
1733 Duncan Shaw. 1729 James Ogilvie. | 1911 Francis Melvil. 
1776 Wm. Farquhar. | 11446 James Chalmers. 
1779 James Sheriffs. 1928 John Biſſet. 

; 1757 Geo. Campbell. 
1772 Geo. Abercrombie. 
1791 Hugh Hay. 


Befides the parochial churches, there is a chapel of eaſe 
in the College Church; another in Futtie; one lately 
joined the Eſtabliſhment from the Relief; the Trinity Cha- 
pel of Eaſe, and the Gaelic Chapel, all belonging to the 


Eſtabliſhment,—In this place are three congregations be- 


longing to the Engliſh, and two to the Scotch Epiſcopal 
Church.—Of the Seceders, i is a congregation of Burghers, 
and another of Antiburghers, and one belonging to the Re- 


lef, —Here the Roman Catholics, the Methodiſts, the Be- 


reans, and Independents, have each a congregation.— The 
Quakers have a meeting in this place: and a houſe has 


lately been opened, and occupied as a place of worſhip by 
a Dr Chandler, 
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State of the Poor. 


The number of poor at preſent in Aberdeen, who n. 
ceive ſtated and occaſional ſupplies from public charitaþ 
funds, amounts to 481; beſides 25 boys, who are main 
tained in the Poor-houſe. The funds appropriated for they 
uſe are at an average about L. 829 Sterling per annun, 
Of this ſum L. 2 10 Sterling are allowed for the ſupport a 
the Poor-houſe, i in which are a maſter, miſtreſs, and fe. 
vants, to ſuperintend the education, &c. of the boys. Th 
ſum of L. 151, 5 5. of the remainder is allotted to the ex 
cluſive management of the kirk-ſefſion, which, after pay. 
ing the ſalaries of their officers, they diſtribute among po 
families, who have no ſtated ſupplies en other funds. 


Hoſpitats, Infirmary, Ge. 


The inhabitants of Aberdeen ſeem to have been always 
diſtinguiſhed for generous and humane actions. Severi 
very ample mortifications and donations for pious and cha 
ritable purpoſes were made by different perſons, belonging 


to this place, in the laſt century. But as a full and accurate 


account of theſe cannot be given, notice ſhall only be taken 


of ſome, which have been made ſince the beginning of 


this. 


September 1430, founded an Hoſpital for the maintenance 
and education of indigent boys in Aberdeen, being the {ons 
and grandſons of burgeſſes of guild, or the ſons and grand 
ſons of tradeſmen. of the ſaid burgh, being freemen or but: 
geſſes thereof; and for the purpoſes of it he aſſigned hi 


whole eſtate, perſonal and real, to the Provoſt, Bailies, and 
remanent members of the Council of Aberdeen, and the 


four miniſters of Aberdeen, whom he appointed perpetus 
Patrons and Governors of the Hoſpital. 


I Mt 


Robert Gordon, merchant in Aberdeen, by deeds 0 
mortification, of date 13th December 1729, and the 19th 
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Mr Gordon | having @ died about the year 1731, his aſſig- 
nes obtained poſſeſſion of his funds; and from the produce 
of them purchaſed an acre, and built a proper houſe for the 
Hoſpital, When the funds had accumulated to a proper 
degree, they took in boys, and the inſtitution has gone on 
fnce with remarkable ſucceſs; and there are at preſent 
maintained, clothed, and educated in it 60 boys, at the an- 
nual expence of upwards of L. 1000 Sterling, which the 
Governors are now enabled to afford, by the early purchaſe 
of lands, and afterwards feuing them out to great advan- 
tage. 

The branches of education taught in this hoſpital are, 
reading Engliſh, Engliſh-grammar, writing, arithmetic, 
book-keeping, the elements of geometry, navigation, geo- 
oraphy, French, church-muſic; and ſuch of the boys as diſ- 
cover a genius for it, are inſtructed in drawing alſo. Theſe 
branches of education, together with a proper inſtruction 
in the principles of the Chriſtian reli gion, are carried on 
under the direction of three maſters, who conſtantly reſide 
in the houſe ; the drawing maſter being only employed 
occaſionally, and moſtly during the ſummer ; and the ma- 
ſer for church-maſic attending twice or thrice a- week. 

The boys muſt not be under nine years of age when ad- 
mitted into the Hoſpital, and muſt leave it at 16 years of 
age. They are put to proper trades, under the direction 
of the Governors; L. 8: 6: 8 Sterling are allowed for ap- 
prentice-fee; and, upon finiſhing their apprenticeſhip, they 

are allowed each L. 5 n to aſſiſt them in entering in- 
to buſineſs, 

Anno 1772, the Governors judged it proper, for remo- 
ving objections to their n. nagement, to apply to his Ma- 
jelty for a charter of i incorporation, and it was obtained, in- 
corporating them under the name and title of, The Pre/ident 
and Governors of Robert Gordon's Hoſpital in Aberdeen, 

Anno 


— 


. 
„ 
„ 


year 1772, they applied to the Crown for, and obtained: 


Out patients receive ad vice and medicines to the number 


| years paſt. has amounted to L. 1300 Sterling. Their fixed 
funds are about L. 400 Sterling; and for the other L. goo 
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Anno 1739, the town of Aberdeen formed a reſoll. 
tion of erecting an Infirmary. in Aberdeen, for the beneft 
of the diſeaſed, in all the northern parts of the kingdon, 
For carrying this purpoſe i into execution, ſubſcriptions were 
ſet on foot, and the well diſpoſed were ſo liberal in pro. 
moting this pious deſign, that a part of the houſe for the 
accommodation of patients was finiſhed anno 1742, in 1 
plain but decent manner. An addition was made to the 
houſe anno 1745, by which they were enabled to. admit x 
greater number of patients ; : and afterwards, from the grent 
number of patients who applied, they were under the ne. 
ceſlity of adding another wing in the year 1759. In the 


charter of 1 incorporation. | 
The number of thoſe admitted into he Infirmary anni 
ally, at an average for three years paſt, amounts to 1126 


of about 2500. 


The annual expence of the houſe, at an average for ſome 


they depend upon collections through different pry 
and upon donations. 

Anno 1786, Baillie James Cruickſhank, merchant in 
this city, repreſented to the managers, that ſome perſons 
deſirous of promoting the proſperity and ſucceſs of the lu- 
firmary, (but who with to remain unknown), had reſolvel 
to eaſe it, in a great meaſure, of the debt it then laboured 
under, by paying a ſum of L. 500 Sterling for that purpoſe 


He alſo informed them, that ſome perſons had agreed to 
make a donation of L. 1500 Sterling, to be ſtocked for the 


benefit, of the Infirmary, and the intereſt thereof for evet 
to be applied for the uſe of the pattents in general; and , 
deſire 
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deſired that no public notice ſhould be taken of theſe dona- 
tions in the newſpapers. 
A few years ago, a day- labourer, William Muir, who a 


good many years ago had been a patient in the Infirmary, 


and received benefit from it, has given to the Infirmary no 
leſs a fam than L. 155 Sterling, as the beginning of a fund 
for building @ Fever ward, reſerving to himſelf, and his 
wife only, if ſhe ſarvive him, the intereſt of the above 
ſum, and he ſtill continues to work for his own and fami- 
ly's ſubſiſtence. 

Anno 1741, Mr John Richart of Achnecant, by a deed 
of ſettlement, of date the 20th of October, ordained, that 
(after the payment of certain legacies, mentioned in ſaid 
deed) the remainder of his executry ſhould be paid towards 
endowing an Infirmary and Work-houſe in Aberdeen. Af- 
ter the death of Mr Richart, it was found that the remain- 
der of his eſtate, after paying all the legacies mentioned in 
his will, amounted to about L. 4172 Sterling, one half of 
which, vis. L. 2086 Sterling, was to be applied towards 
endowing a Work. houſe. For this purpoſe the Magiſtrates 
and Council (the executors of Mr Richart's will) bought 
the ground-right and ruins of an old tenement of houſes 


and a garden, and afterwards repaired ſaid houſe, and built 


ſome additions to it, at a conſiderable expence, all of which 
was paid, partly by the Magiſtrates, and partly by volun- 
tary contributions from the different corporations, and from 
private individuals in town, without breaking in upon Mr 
Richart's mortification. 

Tothe above mortiſication the Magiſtrates added a morti- 
cation under their management, legateed by Mr John Kemp, 
of the pariſh of St Martin's in the Fields, in the county of 
Middleſex, apothecary, anno 1713, the annual produce of 
Whuch is about L. 48 Sterling, and deſtined by the morti- 
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fier for maintaining a free-ſchool for educating and bring. 
ing up poor children. 
The Poor's Hoſpital was opened the laſt day of Odober 
1741, for the reception of ſuch idle and ſtrolling vagrantz 
25 ſhould be found in town, and the poor inhabitants, who 
had no viſible way of earning their bread ; alſo for boys 
and girls, the children of poor inhabitants, and for deſtitute 
orphans, who had no relations to take care of them. Every 
perſon in the houſe was to be employed in work or labour 
of ſome kind, according to their ſtrength and capacity, 
The children to attend the ſchool in the houſe for certain 
hours every day : the boys to be taught reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and inſtructed in the principles of Chriſtian 
knowledge, and bound to trades when they came to a cer- 
tain age. The girls to be taught knitting of ſtockings, 
and other branches of female education, to qualify them for 
being good ſervants. The various kinds of labour carried 
on within the houſe were, picking of oakum, beating hemp, 
carding and ſpinning coarſe wool and flax, manufaQuring 
coarſe cloth, and knitting ſtockings, 
The managers of the Hoſpital were the Magiſtrates and 
Council for the time being, and ſome of the moſt reſped- 
able inhabitants choſen annually by the Magiſtrates and 
Council out of the different ſocieties and perſuaſions. After 
carrying on the inſtitution on the above plan for ſome 
years, it was thought more proper for the health of the 
poor inhabitants, to allow them, at their own houſes, what 
the charitable funds and contributions could afford. Ac- 
cordingly, the manufacture was diſcontinued, and the num- 
ber in the Hoſpital is now reſtricted to 25 boys, who are 
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maintained and educated in the houſe, and are the ſons of tim 
poor inhabitants. The annual expence of the houſe amounts — 
to about L. 210 Sterling, which is paid in part from the ne 


annual —. of Mr Richart and Mr Kemp's mortifica- he 
tions, 
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tions, and the deficiency from other monies belonging to 


the poor. 

Anno 1759, Alexander Michie, wright in Aberdeen, 
diſponed a tenement, conſiſting of two ſmall Awelling-houſes 
and a garden, in favour of the Poor's Hoſpital, which now 
rent at between L. 11 and L. 12 Sterling annually. 

Mr James Man, maſter of the Hoſpital, who died anno 


1762, after appointing certain legacies to be paid by his 


executors, or to the amount of his effects, ordained the re- 
mainder to be paid to the managers of the Poor's Hoſpital, 

to be put out at intereſt, and the annual rent to be ſpecially 
applied to the paying of apprentice-fees for the boys, who 
ſhould be brought up in the houſe, and bound to trades. 
The amount on Mr Man's effeQs (after paying all his lega- 
cies, debts, and funeral charges) was L. 95 Sterling. The 


intereſt of this ſum was allowed to accumulate, till the whole 


amounted to L.200 Sterling, the annualrent of which is 
now applied to paying apprentice-fees for boys, brought up 
in the Poor's Hoſpital, and bound out to trades, at the rate 
of 10s. annually for each boy during his apprenticeſhip, 
which 1s geperally fix years. 

By an account we had from the late clerk of the Poor's 
Hoſpital, anno 1784, there were no leſs than 36 charitable 
ſocieties in this town, beſides the corporations; and their 


annual diſburſements to the poor, amounted to L. 1183 


Sterling. 

Mr John Burnet, late merchant in Aberdeen, did, by a 
deed executed by him, February r. 1785, diſpone to the 
miniſters of Aberdeen of the Eſtabliſned Church, and the 
other members of the kirk-ſeflion of Aberdeen for the 
time-being, and their ſucceſſors in office, and four other 
truſtees named by himſelf, and a delegate to be choſen from 
the Infirmary and Poor's Hoſpital annually, two-thirds of 
the yeariy free produce of the lands of Kinnadie, and others 

mentioned 
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mentioned in the deed of mortification, for the relief a Mr] 
ſuch perſons, living in the town and pariſh of Aberdees years A 


bedrids, or afflifted with bodily diſeaſes, that are ſuppoſed mall te 
to be incurable, and failing ſuch, for the relief of any other I vriting 
fick poor people, and particularly ſuch as are afflicted with WM of the | 
lingering diſeaſes ; and failing ſuch, for any other indigent WM them. 
and poor people, and particularly the aged, living in the and thi 
town and pariſh of Aberdeen. it, and 
Anno 1782, November 2d, a ſubfcription was opened WM than i 
for obtaining a ſupply of grain to the poor of Old and New Ml than h. 
Aberdeen, and, in a few weeks, to the great praiſe of the 
inhabitants, as well as relief of the poor, the ſubſcription 


amounted to no leſs than L. 1728, 13s. Sterling. Two The 
gentlemen were ſent to England to purchaſe grain: A com. 1581, 
mittee was appointed, and met once a-week, for attending ſuch p 
to and relieving the diſtreſs of the poor while it continued: ¶ It is fi 
To encourage importing meal, peaſe, flour, potatoes, boun- mana 
ties were granted; the ordinary cuſtom on meal was dil BF phyfic 
penſed with, and the price of the meal lowered from time Th 
to time, and given out in proportion to the numbers and from 
_ neceſſities of the poor families. Bu 
Anno 1787, three fiſhermen were drowned in attempting Wl ſpecs 
to enter the harbour of the Cove. A ſubſcription was tion « 
opened for their widows and children, which * to it pre 
L. 36: 17: 9 Sterling. know 
Anno 1790, May 17th, a boat belonging to the Cove, in for it 
the pariſh of Nigg, and neighbourhood of this city, was loſt in all 
Five of the men in the boat were married, and left widow cum| 
and 25 children; the ſixth man was unmarried, but left at anne 
aged mother, who, in a great meaſure, depended upon him H 
for ſubſiſtence. The Collections and ſubſcriptions made for WF eſpe 
them in Aberdeen amounted to L. 103 : 4 : 3 Sterling · quer 
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Mr James Thain, merchant in Aberdeen, about three 
years ago, made over to truſtees named by him L. 400 Ster- 


ling; the intereſt he appoints as a ſalary for a maſter, who 


ſhall teach the children of the poor of this city reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, and inſtruct them in the principles 
of the Chriſtian religion, without demanding any fees from 
them. Forty boys and girls are taught at this ſchool, 
and the worthy founder, who is ſtill alive, frequently viſits 
it, and is more happy in obſerving its continued ſuccels, 
than if he had received a much greater ſum to himſelf 
than he has given for this laudable inſtitution. 


Diſpenſary. | 

The Aberdeen Diſpenſary was inftituted in the year 
1781, for the purpoſe of attending, at their own houſes, 
ſuch patients as could not be admitted into the Infirmary : 
Itis ſupported by the bounty of the public, and is under the 
management of contributors. Dr Gordon, the preſent 
phyſician, has had the charge of it for ten years, 

The utility of the inſtitution to the poor will appear 
from the following abſtracts. 

But it is calculated to be extremely uſeful in other re- 
ſpects; namely, as being an excellent ſchool for the educa- 


tion of medical ſtudents, and on account of the ample field 


it preſents for obſervation, and the acquiſition of practical 
knowledge, affording, of courſe, the beſt of opportunities 
tor improving the ſcience of medicine. To make it uſeful 
in all theſe reſpects has been the ſtudy of the preſent in- 
cumbent, and the public will Judge of his wocels from the 
annexed tables. 

His ſucceſs is very conſpicuous in acute diſeaſes, but 
eſpecially in fevers. What led to this ſucceſs was the fre- 
quent occurrence of that elaſs of diſeaſes ; for other diſeaſes 
Kcurred only occaſionally, but fevers conſtantly. The 

Vox. XIX. B b human 
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human body is liable to be affected with many diſeaſes only 
once in life, but it may be, and often is, repeatedly affeQte 
with fevers. The ſtudy of fevers, therefore, engaged D. 
Gordon's particylar attention, and the numerous caſes which 


every day occurred, afforded ample ſcope for obſervation, 


He was morttfied to find, that the method of treatment 


commonly practiſed, and recommended by the moſt cele. 


brated modern profeſſors, ſo frequently failed of ſucceſs; 
and that many more recovered, when left to the efforts of 


unaſſiſted nature, than when treated according to the mol 


approved rules of art. He was therefore naturally led tv 
entertain ſuſpicions with reſpe& to the propriety of tho 


rules; and was ſoon convinced by obſervation and expe. 


rience, that it was impoſſible for him to be ſucceſsful inthe 
treatment of fevers, without imitating the method by which 


nature cured them. For which purpoſe he made it his bu 
ſineſs to pay particular attention to nature's operations and 


method of cure, in order that he might make that method 
the model of his practice. And his practice, when thus r. 
gulated, was attended with great ſucceſs, and enabled him 
to make ſome very important diſcoveries with regard to 
the nature and treatment of fevers. Theſe diſcoveries he 
propoſes to lay before the public, as ſoon as he has fulfilled 


his engagement to his pupils, who have urged him to pu- 
bliſh a text-book, which he is n and will ſoon hare 
finiſhed. 

The method which was Jetted ſo efficacious in the cute 
of fevers, was applied to many other acute diſeaſes upon the 
ſame principles, and with ſimilar ſucceſs, as may be ſeen 
from a peruſal of the tables already referred to. This ihal 
alſy be laid before the public as ſpeedily as poſſible. 

At preſent; it ihall only be obſerved, that the general prit- 
ciple which pervades and guides the whole of his pradlice 
3s co 1mitate and follow the footſteps of nature, to make it 
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fes only I ſaubſervient to nature, and theory to practice. This method 
' atfeftel I js not new, though of late, too much neglected; for the 
ged Dr ame principle has been the guide of all great practical phy- 
es which ficians, both of ancient and modern times. And it is by | 
vation. this method only that the art of phy ſic can be improved | | 
catment WI and brought to perfection. It is not to he improved by hy- | 
ot cele- potheſes and ingenious theories formed in the cloſet, but by 3 
ſucceſs; obſervations accurately made in the chambers of the ſick. 1 
fforts of The annexed tables are extracted from the records of the J 
the mol Diſpenſary, which contain every patient's name, date of Þ 
y led to admiſſion, age, reſidence, diſeaſe, cure, or death, with the 1 
of tho names of the recommenders ; and all the recommendations b 
nd expe are numbered, preſerved, and preſented, along with the 1 
ul in te books, to a general meeting of the ſubſcribers for examina- | f 
y which tion, by whoſe orders the returns are annually printed, ' 38 
t his by and diſperſed among the citizens of Aberdeen. The re- i b 
ons an turns of 1794 afford a melancholy proof of the power of 1 
method prejudice ; for in that year 35, or more than half of the 4 j 
thus r. deaths were of the natural ſmall-pox, notwithſtanding Dr #8 
led hm Gordon had given public notice of his readineſs to inocu- 5 
gard 0 BY late gratis the children of the poor. 5 
eries he | 5 os 
fulfilled 1411 KE 1 
n to pu. Containing an Abſtract of the Patients admitted fb the benefit of the Aber- | 4 9 
on have deen Diſpenſary, for nine ſucceſſive years. 1 : : 
hs Year, | 1786 0787 (370 178911790 179T11792]1793 7794 1 
pen th admitted, 1335 141014371309 20480 159101489 T150 [1153 Tot. 12925 1 
0. cured, 1277|134$|1379|1217|1915|1537|1441|1116|1089 12319 BE 
* ſeen A vo. dend, Gul 62 381 921 13 54 48 1 644 606 ky 
his mal | . E. 
ral prit- + 
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jake an 1 15 
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T ABLE II. 
Shewing the State of the Diſeaſes which occurred in the year 1786. _ 
DISEASES. Admitted. | Cured. | Dead. Proporti Fevers, 
Fever, — 290 284 6 bY 8 Scarlet 
Scarlet Fevers, - 61 58 3 | 1 — 20 Eryſipe! 
Eryſipelas, - 20 | 20 1 | Inflamn 
Inflammatory fore throat, 23 23 6 LS Malign 
Influenza, 5 e 0 Ar 
Small-pox, - | 6 _ mall-F 
Meaſles, 6 Fa : . | 1 | 5 Chicke 
Chincough, - 79 70 9 ng Meaſles 
Fluxes, - 4 39 39 YE Chinco 
Rheumatiſm, - 27 27 - ; 2 Fluxes 
Pleuriſy, 5 1 5 15 | bo j = Rheun 
Peripneumony, - | 56 53 SL 4 þ Pleuril 
Cholera, a $1 1 & 70 9 Peripn 
Aſthma, 4 4 50 45 | 5 Le Cholet 
_—— . Do 
Stomach complaints, | — | ” as Fl Dropi 
Worms, „ 19 | 19 s £6 Stoma 
it Accidents, A | [ 49 49 8 —_ 
h Various other complaints, 470 447 23 3 26 Vario 
li TABLE III. 

| Shewing the State of the Diſeaſes which occurred in the year 1787 
DIS EAS ES. ; Admitted. | Cured. | Dead. | Proportion. Feve 
Fevers, | - 382 367 15 1 in 25 Scar! 
Scarlet fever, - 13 ir 4 1 Chib 
Eryſipelas, - . e Eryt 
Inflammatory ſore throat 24 | 24 o | © Infl: 
Malignant ditto, - | 3 5 1 EY Mal 
Influenza, . 7 3 3 A 3 Inf 
Small-pox, 5 67 | 49 11 1 3 Diu 
Ct.incough, . | 9 1 8 Sm: 
Flues, 5 37 37 8 8 Chi 
Nhenmatiſm, 4 4 0 Me 
Pleuriſy, « 3 > 11 0 > 4 
Peripneumony, EE ES | „ Flu 
, 3 59 7 1 — 6 5 
Dr opſy, — | 1 1 ö 0 0 P le 
Stomach complaints, 67 67 24 Ag Pe. 
Worms, 4 „ 12 0 £ Ch 
Accidents, 8 6s 65 5 0 Af 
Various other complaints, 385 | 571 14 1 — 
| 
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TABLE IV. 
Skewing the State of the Diſeaſes which occurred in the year 1788. 


DISEASES. | 

Fevers, 8 
ge = er, 8 

1 , = * 
Mnlabimstory ſore throat, 
Malignant ditto, 
Influenza, W M 
Small-pox, 
Chicken-pox, 
Meaſles, 80 
Chincough, 
Fluxes, « 
Rheumatiſm, 
Pleuriſy, 
Peripneumony, 
Cholera, 
Aſthma, 
Dropſy, = 
Stomach complaints, 
Worms, - - 
Accidents, | 
Various other complains, 


J 
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TABLE V. 
Sbewing the State of the Diſeaſes which occurred in the year 1789. 


DESEASES. | Admitted.| Cured. 

Fevers, - 2 235 233 
Scarlet fever, « 3 
Childbed fever, - | 
Eryſipelas, 
Inflammatory fore throat, 
Malignant ditto, K 
Influenza, 4 
Ditto of infants, 

Small. 3 9 
Chicken- 
Meaſles, 
_ 
Fluxes, 8 
Rheumatifm, 
Pleuriſy, 
Peripneumony, 


Cholera, 
—_—_—_ 


Dropſy, 8 
Stomach com 


ints, 
Difficult . 
Wortus, 
Accidents, - 


Vuious other complaints, 
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| DISEASES. 
Feven, : 
Scarlet fever, 
Epidemic childbed fever, 
Epidemic eryſipelas, 
Inflammatory ſore throat, 
Malignant ditto, - 
Auricular mortification, 
Influenza among infants, 
Small-pox, - 
Chicken-pox, - 
Chincougzh, 
Mumps, — 
Fluxes, a = 
Rheumatiſm, 6 
Pleuriſy, 5 
Peripneumony, - 
Cholera, 6 - 
Aſthma, - 
Dropſy, ES - 
Stomach complaints, 
Difficult dentition, 
Worms, „ 5 
Accidents, i 
Various other complaints, 


DISEASES. 
Fevers, E 
Scarlet fever, © 
Epidemic childbed fever, 
Epidemic eryſipelas, 
_ Inflammatory fore throat, 
Malignant ditto, - 
 Auricular mortification, 
Small-pox, - 
Chincough, 25 
Mumps, - - 
Fluxes, - 
Rheumatiſm, _ - 
Pleuriſy, - * 
Peripneumony, - 
Aſthma, - 
Dropſy, - — 
Stomach complaints, 
Difſicult dentition, — 
Epidemic peripneumony, 
Worms, - - 
Epilepſy, - 
Accidents, - 
Various other complaints, 


| Admitted. 


Admitted. 
350 


Cured. 


349 
7 
27 
40 
$9: 
35 
2 
41 
55 
19 
36 
4 
I2 
39 
107 
18 


117 
41 
37 
5 
6 
60 


538 


TAB L E VI. 
Shewing the State of the Diſeaſes which occurred in the year 1795, 
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TABLE VII. 
Shewing the State of the Diſeaſes which occurred in the year 1791. 
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1 in 350 
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Shewing the State of the Diſeaſes which occurred in the year 1792. 


DISEASES. 
Fevers, - 
Scarlet fever, - 
Childbed fever, - 
Eryſipelas, 
Inflammatory ſore throat, 
Malignant ditto, 
Auricular Mortification, 


Influenza, - 


Small-pox, - 


Chicken-pox, BROS | 


Chincongh, | = 
Fluxes, 8 * 
Rheumatiſm, FE 
Pleunſy,  - - 
Peripneumony, = 
Cholera, 5 > 
Aſthma, - 1 
Droply, « : 
Stomach complaints, 
Difficult dentition, 
Worms, 4 
Accidents, « 
Yarious other complaints, 


Admitted.| Cured. 
| 200 [198 
48 44 
5 5 
12 12 
22 22 
10 8 
I O 
60 60 
10 61 
10 10 
20 18 
50 50 
38 | 38 
11 10 
60. [ 59 
10 10 
30 73 
11 11 
88 88 
35 34 
IO 10 
| 5o | 50 
638 | 620 
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a the State of the Diſeaſes which occurred in the year 1793. 


DISEASES. 
Fevers, * 
Scarlet fever, 1 
Childbed fever, | * 
Eryſipelas, 
Inflammatory ſore throat, 
Small-pox, - 
Meaſles, - 7 
Chincough, bs 5 
Mumps, - 6 
Epidemic dyſentery, 
Rheumatiſm, "I 
Pleuriſy, - 
Peripneumony, - 
Aſthma, 2 N bal 
Dropſy, - | 
Stomach complaints, 
Difficult dentition, « 
Worms, 21 | 
Epilepſy, - 
Accidents, — 
Various ocher complaints, 


Admitted. Cured. 
228 224 
1 1 
"1 I 
14 12 

10 10 
3 2 
156 154 
15 12 
2 2 
84 80 
25 25 
3 3 
36 35 
2 
12 | 76 
41 47 
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2 2 
| 25 | 25 
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TABLE X. 
tb the deat 6 Diſeaſes which oceurrgd in the year 1794; 
DESEASES. - Admitted.| Cured. | Dead. | Proportion. 
Fevers, -= "> 86 | 82 W ax 
Scarlet fever, 3 | g o 2 
Epidemic — i fever 1 9 829 6 
Epidemic eryſipel W 
Inflammatory bas bx; YG 26 o | © 
Influenza, | 30 1 0 
Small-pox, - | 138 | 103 35 | 1 — 
Chincough, + — 50 4 46 | 4 | 1 — 12 
Mumps. | +04: 4.;4:-0--þ-0 
Epidemic dyſentery, * 3 Bo 80 o | © 
Rheumatiſm, | $7 4 $6-: r 63 
Pleurify, - © |. 804 20 o | o 
_ Cholera, - 2 1 9 9 6 8 
Aſthma. — I 62:4 3 44 | — 16 
Drop f,, „„ 23-4 19:7} & }-6 ; 
Stomack complaints 44 44 | o | ©. 
Difficult dentition, - e 3 } 1 — 11 
Worms, - 1 12 2 0 
Epilepſy, - 62. 5oS72. $4. S:4*S-; 
Accidents, - +. 00-4 8 0 0 | 
arious other complaints, 422 {| 409 | 13 1 — 32 


M anufattures. 


The principal manufacture of Aberdeen, prior to the 
year 1745, was knitted ſtockings, which were moſtly ex- 
ported to Holland, and from thence diſperſed through Ger- 
many. After that period the linen · manufacture was in- 
troduced, and brought to conſiderable perfection. 

The ſpinning of linen-yarn in this place, for mannfac- 
tures, aroſe from a ſmall beginning. Some patriotic gentle- 
men, a few years after the battle of Culloden, being del- 
rons to ſpread this uſeful art more extenſively in tle 
northern diftri&, applied to the Board of Truſtees at Edin- 
burgh, who ſent a woman here qualified to inſtru others 
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in the art of ſpinning. She was accompanied with all the 


implements neceſſary for her purpoſe. As a proof that 
her exertions were crowned with ſucceſs, it may be obſer- 


ved that the ſpinning of linen-yarn has ariſen in this town 
to the extent of nearly 100, ooo ſpindles per annum. This 
is accompliſhed moſtly by the wives and daughters of me- 
chanics and labourers, and procures them a yearly income of 
about L. 5000 Sterling. Much linen: yarn is beſides brought 
to Aberdeen from the eountry round to a conſiderable ex- 
tent. The quantity, however, of linen- cloth made here 


and in the neighbourhood is very ſmall, owing, it is be- 


lieved, to the Iriſh, who have engroſſed the greater part of 
that branch of trade, both at the Engliſh and foreign mar- 
kets, not on account of the ſuperior quality of their goods, 
but of the encouragement given by their Parhament to the 
lnen-manufaQure, which enables them to underſell us even 
in our own country, A conſiderable quantity of the coar- 
fer kinds of this yarn is exported to Perth, Dunfermline, 
Glaſgow, and other manufacturing places to the ſouthward. 
Meſſrs Colliſon, Thomſon and Company, of this place, lately 
began the manufacture of brown ſheetings, oſnaburghs, and 
ſall-cloths, and are the only manufacturers of ſuch goods here. 
They have already, by unremitting attention, brought their 


brown ſheeting and oſnaburghs, to as great perfection as 


any made in Scotland. Their ſail- cloth manufactory only 
commenced in 1795, and what they have yet made has 


been ſold to the ſail- makers in this place, who acknowledge 


it equal in quality to the beſt that comes from the ſouth- 
country. The ſheetings and oſnaburghs are ſhipped for 
London, and from thence are chiefly ſent to the Weſt In. 
dies and America. From the ſatisfaction theſe manufac. 


tures have given, they are greatly on the increaſe, and bid 
far to be carried to a conſiderable extent. The flax uſed 
in the linen branches here is chief y imported from Hol- 
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land, and ſome from England. But the Baltic flax is uſed 


1 | _ perlons 


for brown ſheetings, oſnaburghs, and other coarſe goods pe 
| 7 urbs, t 
Thread Mann facture.— In the article of thread, particu ploymi 
hrly white and coloured pound threads, the Booth Nand 4s 4 | 
_ unrivalled, and they muſt maintain their ſuperiority b n ſpin 
local advantages, which no other country at preſent Ko mo 
poſſeſs, and the manufacture is carried on to an extent equal N 
to any demand. Aberdeen exceeds in quantity that of any — 
other town in Scotland; and none have ſurpaſſed, if they 
have yet come up to, their fabric in quality. All the ate 
threads made here are ſent to the Engliſh market, and for o_ 
the greateſt part direct to London, and from Sow to _ 
1 different places abroad. Beſides pound thread there _ 
is made here a conſiderable quantity of the finer threads dam 
called ounce or nun's thread, from their having been = by the 
by me in France and Flanders before. the manufacture ep, 
was introduced into this country. The principal thread- MACK 
manufacturers in Aberdeen are, Milne, Cruden and Com- were 
pany, for ſtitching and ounce threads; Leys, Maſſon and _ 
Company, for ſtitching and eoloured threads; and Young kt 
and Walker, for coloured threads only. wa 
Theſe, with ſeveral leſs extenſive adventurers in the ſame 9 
trade, and including a few who manufacture linen-yarn 1 
only, employ nearly 100 boys under 14 years of age, who wie, 
earn each from 1s. 8 d. to 25s. 6d. a-week ; 600 men, _ 
earning from 5 s. to 128. a-week each; and not under ren 
200 women, who have conſtant employment, moſtly in a pul: 
their own houſes, in ſpinning yarn, doubling and twilt- good 
ing thread, &c. Many women, who work within the ma- be: py 
nufactures, will earn from 5 s. to 6s. a- week; but thoſe 5 
who work in their own houſes cannot earn nearly ſo much, Rog: 
| 2 conſiderable part of their time being taken up with fa- ing 1 
mily matters, and other avocations. But additional to the 3 
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perſons juſt now mentioned, who dwell in the city and ſub- 
urbs, the thread-manufaQures here give occaſionally em- 
ployment to at leaſt 10,000 women in this and other north- 


ern counties in ſpinning linen-yarn. Their employment 
in ſpinning for manufaQures can only be called occaſional, 
becauſe in ſummer they are generally employed in pro- 
curing fuel, and ſpinning wool and flax for family uſe. 
Their labour is alſo required in the field during harveſt. 


Woolles ManufaFures, &c.—In the beginning of this 
century, the woollen manufactures of Aberdeenſhire were 
chiefly coarſe ſlight cloths, called plaidens and fingroms, 
which were ſold from 54. to 8d. per ell, and ſtockings 
from 8 d. to 2 8. 6d. per pair. Theſe were manufactured 
by the farmers and cottagers from the wool of their own 
ſheep, and by the citizens from the wool brought to the 


market from the higher parts of the country. The goods 


were bought up by the merchants of Aberdeen, at a weekly 


market held in town, and at ſtated periodical fairs held 
through the country, and which, in regard to manufac- 


ture, were under the regulation of the Dean of Guild of 
Aberdeen, who regularly attended, and "who, bein g inveſt- 
ed with legal authority, confiſcated ſuch goods brought for 
tale, as were deficient in quality, fize, or meaſure. The 
chief market for exportation was Hamburgh, from which 
place was brought over, at the public charge, and placed in 
a public warehouſe, a preſs or machine for packing of bale 
goods, by which 400 or 450 dozens of men's ſtockings may 
be put into a portable package; but are made ſeldom to 
contain above 300 dozens, forming, when packed, an ob- 
long ſquare, and meaſuring about 50 cubic feet, and weigh- 
ing 15 cwt. grols. 

Soon after the rebellion, anno 1745, a a ſpirit of agricul- 
tural i improvement, as well as of commercial enterprize, 
took 
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took place. The firſt had one eſſect, particularly in the 
low country, which will be queſtioned as an improvement. 
By obliging the farmer to winter-herding, he was diſcou- 
raged from Keeping a ſtock of ſheep on his farm, on many 
of which, where large flocks were formerly wars not one 
is now to be found. | 

The ſpirit of commerce happily ſaved the manufactures 
from the conſequential want of the raw material, which 
that ſyſtem of farming threatened. 

The woollen manufacture is now carried on more imme- 
diately by the merchant, who imports from London and 
Newcaſtle the raw wool, which he cauſes to be combed, 
and given out to the ſpinſters and knitters throughout the 
country, from ſtations in every pgriſh which they regularly 


attend, either weekly or monthly, as ſuits beſt with the 


circumſtances of the place, or convenience of the manufac. 
rurer, 

By this revolution in the woollen manufacture, a greater 
variety and better quality of goods are made, particularly 
of ſtockings, which is now the principal article of the 
woolen export. 

The plaidens and fingroms, which were formerly the 
great ſtaple articles, are now almoſt quite out, and no more 
is exported than is ſufficient for under-wrappers to the bales 
of ſtockings. 

Several manufactures of coarſe cloths are ſet on foot, but 


as the quantity made does not much exceed the demand for 


home conſumption, a ſmall quantity only is exported. 
The ſtocking- manufacture is conſiderably increaſed. It 
is thought rather to exceed L. 100,000 Sterling annually, of 
which about two-thirds are ſent to Holland and Germany, 
and one-third to England, Portugal, and America. 
One-fourth of the whole value may be reckoned to the 
| | rau 


aw material, £6 that from L. y6,00d to L. go, ooo Sterkag 


ement, z laid ont on labour for foreign conſumpt. 

diſcou About 400 perſons are employed in wool-combing, and 

many zo, ooo occaſionally employed in ſpinning and knitting. It 

ot one is ſaid ocraſonnlly employed, becauſe a great proportion of 
theſe are frequently otherwiſe occupied, particularly at har- 

aftures reſt, at moſs, and in the ſammer ſeaſon, providing ſome 


pieces of clothing for themſelves or families. - 
The advantages peculiar to this branch of manufacture 


imme- ate, that children at the age of ten, and people very far ad- 
n and vanced in life, may, and often do, though in a ſcanty mea« 
mbed, ſure, maintain themſelves by their labour at this work, and 


the knitting can be carried on while travelling or watching 
cattle or the like; nor does it require much, or at leaſt not 
conſtant light, many carrying on their work throughout 
the winter evening, with the fainteſt light iſſuing from a 
few turfs, -a cireumſtance much in favour of a country 


reater where the nights are long, and the inhabitants poorly ſup- 


ularly plied with fuel or light, From theſe circumſtances, per- 
of the haps, it is, that the ſtocking manufacture finds hands, and 


has its work done at a jlower rate than ſome other 
branches of manufactures, a good knitter not being able to 
earn more than 2 s. per week, and the average not exceed- 
ing 18. 6 d. 

There are a few ſtocking-frames in. Aberdeen, but no- 
thing conſiderable is done in that way. 


ly the 
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t, but 

id for 
ture of Aberdeenſhire, it muſt be underſtood, that what is 
manufactured in the adjacent parts of the ſhire of Mearns, 
to the diſtance of 12 or 15 miles on the coaſt, is included, 
as all that trade centers in the city of Aberdeen, and is 


carried on by the merchants and manufacturers reſiding 
there, 
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The woot uſed in the ſtocking-manufacture is brought 
from London and Newcaſtle. The whole quantity of wod 
imported annually into Aberdeen is not leſs than 2806 
bags, of 240 lb. each. 

If the value of the flockings nies is allowed to be 
IL. 102,000, and the average price at the rate of 25 8. jw 
dozen of mens ſtockings, the quantity of wool conſumed in 
that article will be 2500 bags: the ſoap conſumed in waſh. 
ing the wool and ſcouring the ſtockings will be about 7 
tons, and about 35 tons of oil uſed in combing the woo 
So that there is expended in Aberdeenſhire, and part of 
the Mearns adjacent, on the manufacture of — 4 for 
foreign r ne 


On 2500 bags of Britiſh wool, at an average of L. 9 pe- 

pack, (Sterling), 2 O15 "Oak L. 22,500 0 0 
On 37 tons of Britiſh frop! at L. 50 per ton, 1850 © © 
On 35 tons of foreign oil at L. 40 per ton, 1400 © 0 


In all, for aa. ns 6 
F or labour, 5 A - 


„L. 25,750. o 0 
77, 50 0 0 


— — NUNHnĩʃ⁵üĩͤͤ ĩͤ ʒ— 


The ſuppoſed annual amount of ſtockings for 
exportation, . L. 103,000 © © 


It has been obſerved, that 300 dozens of mens ſtockings, 
when packed, weigh 15 cwt. and meaſure about 50 cubic 
feet ; five feet go to a barrel bulk. The quantity manu- 
factured would therefore afford laſtage for no more than 
five veſſels of a hundred tons burden, and the wool and 
other materials uſed in the manufaQture, cargoes for 13 
veſſels of the ſame tonnage. 

Allowing the linen-yarn nears to be of the ſame 


amount, it is preſumed the laſtage is much the ſame with 
the 
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te woollen, but the material of the former would not afford 
laſtage for above ſeven veſſels of an hundred tons. Hence 
both theſe branches of manufacture, which form the prin- 
cipal ſtaple articles of export from the port of Aberdeen, 
would only employ 30 veſſels, or rather afford 30 cargoes 


for a veſſel of that tonnage ; and hence it may be accounted 


for why the proportion of ſhipping belonging to the port of 
Aberdeen is ſo much inferior to places in Scotland of leſs 
trade and population. 

When it 1s ſaid above, that the flocking-manufafture i is 
of ſuperior quality now to what it was formerly, it is to be 


underſtood of the fabric in general: there were much high- 
er priced worſted ſtockings made about 50 years ago than 


at preſent. They were the work of women of the better 
fort. We have heard of two or three guineas per pair ha- 
ving been paid; but there were but few of ſuch quality 
knitted; and ſuch, it is apprehended, were more for gurio- 
fity than uſe, and the value more imaginary than real, 


There were, till of late, a good many made, which brought 


from 60s. to go s. per dozen, and were both a neat and 
comfortable wear; but the filk manufacture has leſſened 
the demand for theſe at preſent, and they are only ſought 
for by thoſe wha ſeek for convenience, rather than follow 
faſhion, 

In the year 1789, a water-mill was firſt erected near 
Aberdeen, with machinery for teaſing, ſcrubbling, carding, 
and rowing of wool, and jennies for ſpinning the ſame to ma- 
nufacture into cloth. Previous to this period the manufac- 
turer was obliged to import his warp-yarns from the north 
of England, The woft was chiefly ſpun by old women, 
and that only from backings or nails, as they were not 
able to card the wool. 


While the manufafture of cloth was in this fituation: | 


there 
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there were not above 1500 ſtones of wool manufactured in 
a year. But there has been manufactured, | 
| Wool, Backi 
24 Ib. p. ſtone. 16 Ib. p. ſtone, 
From Nov. 1. 1992 to Nov. 1. 1793, 4350 it. 3450 fl. 
From ditto 1793 to ditto 1794, 5160 2800 
From ditto 1794 to ditto 1795, 5970 2350 


About half of the above wool comes from Northumber. 
land, a ſmall part from London, and the reſt is Scotch. 

The decreaſe of the manufacturing of backings is owing 
to the ſtocking- manufacturers of Aberdeen (from whom 
they were got) doing very little buſineſs fince the French 
over-ran Holland, which was the principal market for the 
 woollen ſtockings. 

The country people, 10 miles round Aberdeen, manu- 
facture about goo ſtone a- year of Scotch wool, moſtly for 
their own uſe. 

_ Cloths manufactured from the above wool are fix quar. 
ters broad duffles ; fix quarter broad blue milled cloths, at 
from 48. to 10 8. per yard; three quarters to yard broad 
ſeys, ſarges, ſhafts, plaidings, baizes, linſeywoolſeys, jem- 
mies, and ſtripped apron ſtuffs. The colours are chiefly 

dark and light blues, with a few mixtures and drabs. 
| The above cloths are ſold along the eaſt coaſt of Scot- 
land, betwixt Perth and Tain, and 20 miles up the country 
A few of the broad cloths are ſent to London and Ame- 
——_ | 

The only inconvenience that the woollen- manufacturer 
in Aberdeen labour under is the want of weavers, particu- 
larly for broad cloths, which. indeed is the only bar why 
they do not extend their manufacture of cloths, of the 


quality of the Yorkſhire bronde and Rachdale baizes, for 


exportation, 
lilli 8 


ured in 


hacking, 
b. p. ſtone, 
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Milling, dying, and dreſſing of e is done 1 in the ſame 
manner as at Leeds, 


At a pertod when the aids wanted by Government are 
ſo conſiderable, the Legiſlature ought to do every thing to 
encourage and ſtrengthen the manufactures of the country. 


In 1782, Parliament granted a drawback of the duty of 


ſoap uſed in bleaching and cleaning linen and other goods. 
But a farther drawback is yet neceſſary with reſpedt to 


aſhes uſed in bleaching, which drawback, although very 


trifling to Government, would be of conſequence to manu- 


facturers in many reſpects. The member of Parliament 


who will give himſelf the trouble to examine into the uti- 
lity of this drawback, and ſtep forward to procure it, will 


deſerve better of his country, than the man who, by a con- 
tinual oppoſition to Government, endeavours to raiſe a 


name to "himſelf, by pretending to be the people's friend. 


The people's beſt friend, is the man who contrives to ſe- 


cure their property, and increaſe their trade by unfettering 


their manufactures. 


Trade and Commerce: 


The ſtate of the trade and commerce of this Hy, at dif- 


ferent periods, will be ſeen from the following tables of the 


ſhipping, &c. of the Port of Aberdeen. 
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Pokr of ABEND EEN.— An Account of the Quantity and 1 
Species of Merchandiſe exported from this Port in the 5 
Year 1712, ſhewing the particular Countries to which M 
exported, the number of Veſſels employed, their Ton. 5 


nage, and Number of Men. 


Statiſtical Account 


1p, 


To what 


country 
exported. 


veſſels 
ee 


No. of No. of No- o 
ons. 73 


| Species and Quantities of Goods, 


"% OY 


nn 


Norway, 


Portu gal, 
sweden, 
Spain, | 
Germany, 


Italy, 


Total, 


2 150 


14 
1 13 


17 


203 


$9651 * the ditto malt. 


I truſſes worſted ſtockings. 


Is 3-8ths quarters oatmeal, 
4 69 one-half barrels ſalmon. 


131 parcels worſted ſtockings. 
176 barrels herrings. 


766 one-half barrels ſalmon. 


| 1085 7 3-4ths quarters oameal. 
501 barley: 
4 ditto peaſe. 


146 hundred i qr. and $00 cod and ling fiſh 
6 ſcore to the hundred. 


{479 barrels ſalmon. 
17 hogſheads tobacco. 
1 9 one-half barrels pork. 


of Britiſh and Foreign Sh 


104 truſſes woullen cloth & worſted ſtocking 
To caſks hog lard. 
398 bars lead. , 
| 10 chaldrons coals. 
12 truſſes worſted ſtockings. 
380 cod and ling fiſh. 
373 barrels ſalmon. 
18,690 cod and ling fiſh. 
q 


the total Number 


197 3-Sths ditio malt. 
{99 barrels herrings. 


24,052 cod and ling fiſh. 


79 3-Sths quarters oatmeal. 
| 109 quarters malt 

195 5-Sths ditto barley. 

[/ 


{A boxes ſtockings. 
g0,900 ſtock fiſh. 
47,160 cod and ling fiſh, 


68 barrels herrings. 
[ 480 bars lead. 
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Pox r of ABERDEEN.—An Account of the total Number of Ships and Veſſels, their 
Tonnage and Number of Men, belonging to this Port, that traded to and from foreign 
Ports Coaſtwiſe, Fiſhing Smacks, &c. from 5th January 1787 to 5th January 1795, 
diſtin guſhing each Year. 


— 
. 
S 
[7 


Foreign Trade. Coaſt Trade. Fiſhery. 
No. off Tons, | Men. No. of Tons, 7 Men, No. of | „Tons. Men. 
veſſels. | veſſels. veſſels. 

Year ending the 5th January 7788, 63 | 4964 | 319 | go| 5520 | 396 | 12 | 1236 | 202 
Sth ditto 1789, | 64 | 5639 | 324 || 925675350 % 8 | 1115 | 180 
Sth ditto 1790, | 6g | 5553 | 350 | Bg | 5811 | 334 || 12 | 1313 | 193. 
Sth ditto 1791, | 73 | 5567 | 527 | 94 | 6578 | 853 || 12 | 1293 | 185 
Sth ditto 1792, | 44 | 3265 | 192 || 139 | 9417 | 673 7 | 1116 | 160 
Sth ditto 1793, | 48 | 3656 | 203 || 134 | 920067311 | 1019 | 134 
Sth ditto 1594, | 37 | 3212 | 270 || 162 [11126 | 869 || 11 998 | 121 
Sth ditto 1795, | 34 | 2984 [165 þ 168 | 11802 | 8241 7 785 | g8 | 
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216 Statiſtical Account 
Fiſhery, The falmon-fiſhings at Aberdeen employ 
conſiderable number of men, and are attended with no fn 
profit to the perſons concerned in them. They comme, 
annually on the 1xth of December, and end on the 10 

of September. The fiſhings on that part of the river I. 
which belon gs to the pariſh of Old Machar, conſiſt of fey 
Cel! | 


Two upon M1d Channel, let for 


L. 360 © 0 
Two upon Pot Water, - - 120 © 0 
Two upon Fords, - "9 4 
One upon Bridge Water, " 20 © 0 
L.620 0 0 


The other fiſhings on the north ſide of Dee belong pr 
perly to the pariſh of St Nicholas, and are of great val 
Thoſe on the ſouth fide of that river are in the pariſh 
Nigg, the ſtatiſtical hiſtory of which contains an excellat 
account of the fiſheries at this place and neighbourhod 
The fiſhing on the upper part of the north fide of the rin 
Don, in Old Machar pariſh, belongs to Mr Paton of Grat 
home, and is appropriated to the amuſement of the pr 
prietor, and of ſuch Gentlemen as, by his permiſſion, ang 
on that part of the river. Below that, all the way dont 
to Seaton, the river on both ſides belongs to the propri 
tors of the cruive fiſhing. The cruives lie at Gordon's Mi 
They are put into the river as ſoon as the weather u 
permit, after the commencement of the fiſhing ſeaſon, al 
taken out when it expires, that the ſalmon may get up d 
river to ſpawn. The regulation of the cruives has 0% 
fioned perpetual diſputes and law-pleas between the het 
tors on the upper parts of the river, and proprietors of l. 
fiſhing. To put an end to theſe contentions, the paſt! 


have entered into an agreement, by which the propriet 
| | | | 
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of the cruive-fiſhing are allowed to regulate their cruives 
25 they pleaſe, on paying annually a ſtipulated indemnity 
to the upper heritors, and this agreement is to laſt for nine- 
teen years. Formerly the cruives would have let through 
ſome ſmall fiſhes, but now they will confine a trout of 2 1b. 
weight. Formerly they were left open from fix o'clock 
on Saturday night till about ſun-rifing on Monday morn- 
ing; but now they are kept conſtantly ſnut.— The proprie- 


tors of the cruive-fiſhing employ an overſeer, who is allow- 


ed a ſuitable ſalary, and has under him, conſtantly three 
men, and occaſionally ſeveral more. Their property is 
divided into eight ſhares, which may be ſeparately bought 
or ſold, or let. One perſon may hold one or more of theſe 


ſhares. Some of them are at preſent let for L. 40 Sterling 


annually. Eftimating each ſhare at this rate, the annual 
rent of the whole fiſhing will amount to L. 320 Sterling. 
Moſt of the fiſh are caught, not in the cruives, but with nets 
below the eruive-dikes. The proprietors have a houſe at 
the cruives, in which they cure and keep their ſalmon. 
They meet once every month during the fiſhing-ſeaſon, to 
examine their books, to give directions to their ſervants, 
and to regulate the other buſineſs of the fiſhing. | 
Nearly oppoſite to the houſe of Seaton, the Nether Don 
fiſhing commences. It includes both ſides of the river, and 
extends to the ſea, comprehending a ſmall part of the coaſt 
on each fide of the river. The tide flows up the river 
nearly as far as this filhing extends. Some parts of the 
river can therefore he fiſhed only in certain ſtates of the 
tide. During ſeveral hours about the time of low-water, 
while ſome are fiſhing in the river, others are fiſhing in the 
ſea, The boats and nets with which they fiſh upon the 
ſea-coaſt are larger, and require more men to work them, 
than thoſe which are uſed on the river. This fiſhing is di- 
vided into two diſtinct properties, the one called the King's 
Vol. XIX. — Cavel, 
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Cavel, and the other the Biſhop's Cavel. In each cavel 
there are ſix ſhares called, Halfnets, and all the ſhares ans 
nearly of equal value. The proprietors of each cavel em. 
ploy an overſeer, who, in the beginning of the ſeaſon, has 
eleven men under him, but after the iſt of June, twenty 
men, and occaſionally a greater number. Both the cavelz 
filh alternately the ſame water. It often happens, indeed, 
that both fiſh in different places at the ſame time. Very 
curious regulations are adopted by both cavels for fixing the 
periods at which they ſucceed one another on the ſea, and 
on the different fiſhing ſtations on the river. Theſe regula. 
tions have no connection with the ſtated hours of the day 
and night, but are ingeniouſly calculated, according to the 
ebbings and flowings of the tide, to give both the cavels an 
equal chance for fiſh. The produce of both properties 


are accordingly at the end of ſome | ſeaſons very nearly 
equal. Such is the general principle on which theſe regu- 


lations are founded ; but they cannot be particularly ex- 
plained without an accurate map of the river, accompanied 
with a long and minute detail, which would be very unin- 
tereſting to the public, Beſides the fiſh caught by their 
nets and boats, they ſet ſhort nets called feeths in ſome cor- 
ners of the river, and ſalmon are often found entangled in 
the maſhes of theſe nets. At the ſouth end of Don Bridge 
the proprietors have houſes, in which they cure and keep 
their ſalmon till they are ready for exportation, They 
meet once every fortnight during the fiſhing-ſeaſon to ſu- 
perintend their buſineſs, and give directions to their ſer- 
vants,—None of the ſhares of either cavel are let; its 
therefore impoſlible 'to ſay with accuracy what rent this 
fiſhing would yield. Its value is very great. A ſingle 
ſhare ſold lately for L. 2500 Sterling. Eſtimating each of 
the twelve ſhares at this rate, the value of the whole fb 
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Aro, cruive- fiſning, is moſt apt to ſuffer, ariſes from the precarious 
my ſtate of the river's mouth. Man y years ago, the river near 
el em. ö | 
the ſea took a long turn to the ſouth, which rendered it ſo 
wy has . . 5 ; 
went fallow, that often the ſalmon could with difficulty enter it. 
2 The proprietors of the fiſhings were anxious to deepen the 
deed mouth'of the river, by making a ſtraight cut through the ſand- 
v : bank, at the turn of the river, between it and the ſea. This 
on; 3 | | | 6 
was undertaken for a ſmall ſum of money by Dr Gregory, 
ig the | : 
then one of the profeſſors of King's College. He accord- 
2 and 3 | ' . . . 
epula ingly built a ſtone bulwark, part of which is ſtill extant, 
yy almoſt acroſs the old channel of the river, juſt where it 
1 By turned to the ſouth. This cauſed the ſtream to puth di- 
4 realy, and with great force, againſt the ſand-bank, which 
J lay immediately between it and the ſea, Embracing an 
erties - D 8 
3 opportunity of a great flood in the river, he made a ſmall 
te 4 cut acroſs the ſand-bank, which the flood water ſoon entering, 
Rh —fwept away for itſelf an excellent channel directly into the 


fiſhings at an expence conſiderably below the ſtipulated 
ſum, the Doctor generouſly gave the remainder of the mo- 
ney as a fund for the ſupport of ſuperannuated ſalmon- 


Da fiſhers, and ſome of them now draw from that fund L. 2 
"FI Sterling annually.—Though there is now little danger of 
ridge 8 1 

keep the river reſuming its old circuitous and ſhallow courſe, as 
The it ſtill enters the ſea through a large bed of ſoft ſand, its 
i 5 mouth varies almoſt every ſeaſon, and often with every 


method of deepening it, is by cauſing it to run into the 
ſea in as ſtraight a ſtream as poſſible. For this purpoſe, as 
its tendency 1s {till to turn to the ſouth, though at a place 
much nearer to the ſea than its former winding, the pro- 


and 


The diſadvantage by which this, and of conſequence the : 
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violent hurricane of wind. It is ſtill ſometimes ſo ſhallow - 
at low water that no large fiſhes can enter it. The only 


Prictors of the fiſhing have erected a new bulwark of ſtakes 
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and heath, kept down with ſtones, in an oblique direction, on 
the ſouth fide of the river, a good way into the channe|, 
This ſeems already to have good effects, by turning the 
ſtream to the north, and deepening the river's mouth. It is 
daily gaining additional ſtrength, becauſe the weather is 
driving the ſand cloſe behind, and thereby ſupporting it, 
The falmon in Dee and Don are thought to be in the 
higheſt perfection in April and May. For ſeveral years 
paſt they have not been ſold here at any time under zd. 


per pound; and until the beginning of July, when the an. 


nual contract of the proprietors of the fiſhings with the 
Aberdeen merchants, who ſend the ſalmon to the London 
market, expires, none are to be had under 6 d. per pound. 
To obtain them even at this price we muſt ſend to the 
boil-houſe in Aberdeen. It is hard, that while our rivers 
abound in fiſh, their whole produce ſhould, for five or fir 
months in the year, be ſold to one or two Aberdeen mer. 
chants, at about 4 d. or even under that ſum, and that, du- 
ring that period, none of the inhabitants can obtain a ſingle 
pound under 6d. and that only in the way of favour from 
the merchants. Laſt year our ſalmon were ſelling in the 
London market cheaper than we could buy them at Aber. 
deen. Was not this carrying on a monopoly at once to 
the diſadvantage of the merchants and the country ? It has 
been alleged, that the proprietors of the Biſhop's Cavel 
were once obliged to offer their fiſh for ſale in the market 
of Old Aberdeen. If ever this commendable practice took 
place, it has long ago fallen into diſuſe. Two-thirds of the 
produce go to the London market; and the catch of July, 
Auguſt, and September, is ſalted, and exported i in barrels to 
France and Flanders, where they have a character ſuperior 


to the fiſh of other rivers, which occaſions a difference of 


price at home of 108. to 15 s, per barrel, From 120 to 130 
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$hermen are employed on the rivers. Their 9 at an 
average, are from L. 5 to L. 15 per annum. 

The grilſes come into our rivers about the middle or end 
of June, and continue till September. Theſe may gene- 
rally be bought at about 2 d. or about 24 d. per pound.— 
The fiſh caught in July, Auguſt, and September, are ſalted 
and ex ported. 

The white trout and finnocks caught in the ſalmod-fiſhers 
nets are excellent. They belong as a perquiſite to the fiſher- 
men, by whom they are ſold at about 2 d. per pound, and 
ſometimes at a lower rate, to the inhabitants of both the 
town and neighbourhood. Many finnocks are caught in 
the Don by fmall eth, which the fiſhermen fet for that 


purpoſe after the ſeaſon of the ſalmon-fiſhing is over. It 


is thought that theſe Feet hs do not tend to prevent the ſal 
mon from coming up the river to ſpawn, becauſe they are 
too ſmall in the maſhes for entangling large fiſhes, and be- 
cauſe they are never ſo far extended into the river as to 
hinder them from paſſing. | 


ex 


Natl Manufafture,—The chief branch of the iron manu- 
facture carried on here is the making of nails. This work 
was eſtabliſhed about the year 1980, and employs from 20 
to zo hands, who earn very high wages. Other branches 
of the iron manufacture might now, that the coal-duty is 
taken off, be carried on here to advantage. 


Diftilteries—The ſmall ſtills in Aberdeen and its neigh- = 


| bourhood were late] y either given up, or removed to the 


Highland diſtricts. All the whiſky made in ſuch ſtills is 
lable to be ſeized as ſmuggled goods when brought to 
Aberdeen ; ſo that the city depends entirely on the large 
Uſlilleries in the ſouth of Scotland for ſupplies of whiſky. 

The 
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The quantity imported before the late prohibitory diftilling 
act was great, and in general of a very bad quality. 
A diſtillery, on a pretty extenſive ſcale, was lately ered. 
ed near Aberdeen; it was completed on the 29th Septem. 
ber 1794. It is fituated near Don Bridge. The chief in. 
ducement for erecting it there was the command of water, 
38 feet perpendicular upon the banks of a navigable river, 
It was intended to diſtil annually the produce of 12,000 
quarters of corn, but could do much more. This ſeaſon, 
(1795), owing to obſtructions from the ſeverity of the 
weather during the laſt winter and ſpring, the embargo, 
and the prohibition, only 8215 quarters were brewed, pay- 
ing upon importation to London L. 26,800 Sterling, with 
about L. 1000 more for duty upon malt. The principal 
part of the corn grew in Aberdeenſhire ; the reſt was im. 
ported from the adjacent diſtricts. The whole was the 
growth of Scorland. 
It would be of great public utility if diſtilleries upon a 
moderate ſcale were erected in different counties through- 


out the united kingdoms, inſtead of being concentered in 


and near London, in ten great houſes. Moſt of the ſpent 
waſh or burnt ale, and much of the dung, is thrown into the 
river, which, beſides injuring the water, is a loſs to ſociety, 
More cattle and hogs would be fed, and all damaged or ill 
harveſted corn, unfit for exportation, would be turned to 
the utmoſt advantage; the manure would enrich the lands 
contiguous. This diſtillery would well keep at the rate of 
400 cattle, or 1000 hogs, yielding ſufficient manure to ferti- 
lize annually from 15 to 20 Scotch acres, of the moſt bar- 
ren land; but call it at a medium 20 Engliſh. acres, as the 
contents of the waſh-ſtill here amounts only to 2650 gal 
lons, every 100 gallons: ought to manure nearly one Eng- 


liſh acre ; and 9 the London diſtileries, * 
wa 
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_ waſh-ſtills are at leaſt 100, ooo gallons in contents, ought to 
fertilize 1000 acres per annum. 

Throwing away the bottoms, as they are called, is a great 
public loſs —Suppoſe a houſe to brew daily 100 quarters, 
this would produce about 10,000 gallons of worts or waſh, 
or 100 gallons from a quarter. When the fermentation 
ceaſes, the waſh is fit for diſtillation ; about one-tenth, or 
1000 gallons, of which will be a thick ſediment or bottom, 


7 ered. 
eptem. 
lief in. 

Water, 
river. 
I 2,000 


wy F which in England 1s frequently thrown into the river, in 
: N the preſence of the officers of exciſe, thereby ſaving the 
8 duty of 9 d. per gallon, and avoiding the danger of burning 


the till, In Scotland it is thrown away to avoid the burn- 
ing only. It could eaſily be proved how much corn is thus 
totally loſt annually ; it is probable full 5, ooo quarters. 
This muſt be the caſe until the Legiſlature make it the in- 


„ With 
incipal 
as im. 
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from the corn, without running the rifk of burning the 
ſtill, | 
In this diſtillery, half barley and half bear are made uſe 
of; unqueſtionably there is more farina, or ſaccharine mat- 
ter, in barley than in bear, and it is that only which produ- 
ces ſpirit. Potatoes are leſs fit for diſtillation than barley ; 
the ſpirit produced is much fouler; and it is not believed 
that they would anſwer upon a large ſcale. Rye may 
be uſed to advantage with malt and barley, but it muſt 


lands : ons ks 
og be in a ſmall proportion. All * barley uſed by diſtil- 
fert lers would be malted if there were no duty upon malt, be- 
ferti- | | 
ſt bar- cauſe 
as the * To prevent throwing away the bottom. two methods only appear 
of eligible : Diſtillers to be allowed a ſtill of ſuitable or proportionate gal- 
Eng- lons, under proper regulations, for extracting the ſpirit from the bottoms, 
whoſe without being obliged, as now, either to throw them away, or mix and diſtil 
walk them with the waſh. Or, to be allowed a proper number of hours to 


work their ſtills off, leſs rapidly than they are now obliged to do. The 
rf appears by far the moſt eligible, 
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mob 200 greize of malt will yield mers facharins man 


than 100 grains of barley, but it occupies more ſpace; it i 
the intereſt of the diſtiller at preſent to uſe as much ray 
grain as poſſible, ſaving thereby the duty on the malt; and 
it is certain, that the grains or refuſe for feeding the cattl 
or hogs is the better the leſs ſpirit that is taken out of it; 
As the ſpirit extracted, however, would be much finer and 
wholeſomer, and as it could not poſſibly, under proper re. 
gulations, be attended with any loſs to the revenue, it may 
be worthy the conſideration of Parliament, whether it woull 
not be adviſeable to enact, that in future ſpirits ſhould be 
extracted from malted grain alone. | "i 


Breweries—The firſt public brewery, for brewing al: 
for the conſumpt of this town, was erected by Meſſrs Wil. 
liam Black and Company about the year 1768. The 


work is very conſiderable, and there is ſcarce any thing d 


the kind in Scotland ſo complete. They brew table. bees 
ſtrong- ale and porter. Their ftrong-ale is of ſuch excellent 
quality, that a great deal of it is ſent to London, and ſeve 
ral places abroad; and their porter is generally ſuperior u 
quality to the London porter which is brought here i 
ſale ; but ſuch is the effect of prejudice, that people vil 
drink London porter of the worft kind, before good freſh 
porter brewed at home. 

There are now, beſides Meſſrs William Black and Com- 
pany's brewery, no fewer than ſix public breweries in thy 
town and pariſh of Old Machar. Two of them in town 
Meſſrs George Annand and Company, and Meſſrs Brebnei 
Gibbon and Company, do a great deal of buſineß, 1 
they are all in a thriving way. 

Before there were any public breweries in this place, th 
people who kept public-houſes brewed all the ale and bet 


which they ſold ; and it was then cuſtomary for 
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matte 


ez its wilies to brew for their own uſe, but privaté brewing is 
ch ray MY now laid aſide. PETER ai 

t; and 3 "JEET 22 9 33 2 i} eds 4d = 2k 18 
e catth Cotton. Cloth Manufacture, Sc. —There is cartied on by 


t of it; MI ſome gentlemen in this town a very extenſive manufacture 
in ſpinning, weaving, and printing cotton-cloth in the 
greateſt variety of patterns. The printfield and work- 
houſes, where this manufacture is principatty carried oni, 
ie in the pariſh of Old Machar. This wotk has added 
conſiderably to tie population of the town and neighbonr- 
hood. 
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Price of Provifions, t. The price of beef and mutton 


1 about 4 d. per lib.; veal, 5 d.; pork, 35 d.; geeſe, 18. 6 d. 
Ther i each; ducks, 1 s. 8 d. per pair; butter, 8 d. per lib. or 28 
thing d ounces; cheeſe, 5 s. per ſtone, or 28 pounds; chickens, 
Jle-beet 10 d. per pair. | . 
excellent The wages of a labourer per day are from 10 d. to 18. 4 d.; 


a carpenter, bricklayer, or maſon, has 18. 6 d. a. day, and a 


nd ſeve- | 
)er10r 10 wright commonly 18. 3 d. The wages of a female ſervant 

here in 5 commonly about J.. I, 10's. and for a male-ſervant from 
ple wil L. 4 to L. 5 in the half. year. | 


od frel | 5 
The moſt memorable Batilè in this neighbourhood was 


nd Con- tbat which was fought, in the laſt century, between Mont- 

es in ths role and the Covenanters, on Friday the 13th of Septem- 
in town, I der 1644, in which victory declared for the former, and 
Brebner i dhe latter were purſued with great ſlaughter from the field 


of battle, which was about a mile weſtward to the towns 
A gentleman of this place, proprietor of ſome ground in 
the Schoolhill, which had been time immemorial employed 


nels, and 


place, tit 
and bett 
ri vate fe 

mils 


for a foundation, when, to his gteat ſurpriſe, he came on a 
Place in which there were found many human bones, and 


among them 14 or 16 ſculls, What is very remarkable is, 
Vol. XIX. F f that 


s garden- ground, intending to build on it, dug pretty deep 
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that on ſome of the ſculls there was found long yelloy 
hair, neatly wrapped round and plaited with an woollen 
flillet or ſtring in form of a queue, which did not appear to 
be rotten. As there were no remains of any coffin, and in. 
deed no appearance from the poſition of the bones that the 
bodies had been regularly interred, and as this field is at the 
vweſt end of the town, exactly f in the line of the purſuit fron 
the field of battle, it is conjectured, that on that occaſion 
the bodies of many, who had fallen near the place, had been 
huddled together, and promiſcuouſly thrown into this clay 
pit, for ſuch it appeared to have been. It was on that ce. 
caſion that Montroſe gave up the town to the pillage of the 
ſoldiers, who were moſtly Iriſh, and cruelly maſſacred mary 
of the harmleſs inhabitants, inſomuch, that the women only 
durſt appear, and take concern in burying the dead. It i 
about twenty years ſince the diſcovery of theſe ſculls and 
other human bones was made. 


| Intended r are at preſent no navigable ci 
nals in this place, unleſs the lead at the printfield is conſ. 
dered as one, and it has been uſed as ſuch, only for bring 
ing ſtones from a quarry to the buildings of the manufac- 
ture. A ſubſcription has been raiſed to obtain a ſurvey of 
a canal from Aberdeen, up Don fide to Monymuſk, with: 
branch up the water of Ury, through the Garioch, to Inſch. 
The ſurvey is made by Captain George Taylor, and the 
undertaking found to be practicable. A ſmall cut, twenty 
feet wide, by three feet and a half deep, is intended to 
carry boats of twenty or thirty tons burden. The lock 
and bridges will be fewer, and leſs expenſive than mol 
people acquainted with the grounds are apt to ſuppoſe. Ile 
expence 15 within reach of the gentlemen proprietors of 
the lands adjacent. The quantity of goods now carried bj 


land i is ſufficient to pay a reaſonable intereſt for the mone) 
17, required, 
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required, at little more than half the expence of land-car- 
nage. So favourable is the ſpirit of the people to this un- 
dertaking, and ſo evident its advantages to the public, that 
many farmers propoſe to ſubſcribe for ſhares. The canal 
will paſs for three miles through the pariſh of Old Machar, 
from the harbour of Aberdeen, and communicate with 
Gordon's mills field, the printfield, and Parfley bleachfield, 
the moſt extenſive manufaQures in this part of the country. 

The benefit which the manufacturers on the banks of 


Don, both in this pariſh and the pariſh of Newhills, would 


reap from this canal, muſt indeed be great; both by 
the cheap carriage of coals, and all the heavy and bulky 
articles uſed in their ſeveral branches, to their manufac- 
tures, and by the eaſy conveyance of their goods to Aber- 
deen, on the arrival of which in a given time they might 
ſecurely depend. As there are many fine haughs and wa- 
ter-falls along the Don, and adjacent to the courſe of the 
intended canal, it may in time be the means of eſtabliſhing 
uſeful manufactures at a conſiderable diſtance from the 
town, where the immenſe expence of fire and carriage 
renders ſuch undertakings at preſent impracticable. But 
its beneficial influence on agriculture will be more inſtan- 
taneouſly conſpicuous. Almoſt the whole labour of the 


farmers, and' of their ſervants and horſes, from ſeed-time to 


harveſt, is employed in digging, drying, and carrying home, 
peats and turf for their winter-fuel. This, by diſcouraging 
the carriage of lime and other manure, and by putting it 
out of their power to attend properly to green crops and 
fallow, has exceedingly retarded the improvement of the 
lands at a diſtance from the town. By, means of the canal, 
every farmer along the banks, and to the diſtance of two 
ar three miles from theſe, might, at a cheap rate, and in a 
tew days, lay in his winter-fuel of coals, and have abun- 


dant leiſure to attend to the improvement of his land. It 
would 
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would alfo afford him a cheap, eaſy, and expeditions con, 
ve yance of lime and other manure from Aberdeen, while: 
ſingle ſervant could, at comparatively little expence, attend 
his grain, meal, poultry, butter, cheeſe, milk, and all the 
produce of his farm, to market, in doing which he myſt at 
preſent employ many horſes and carts. It would thus re. 
dound to the advantage of the proprietors of the adjacent 
lands, not only by fertilizing their ſoil, extending their 
arable land, and increaſing their rents; but alſo by en. 
abling them to open with profit many quarries of excellent 
granite, ſome of lime and ſome of ſlate, which, on account 
of the expence of the carriage to town, are as yet unwrought, 
By furniſhing a cheap and expeditious conveyance to mar- 
ket for the wood of many fine and extenfive plantations 
adjacent to 1ts courſe, and which, for want of ſuch convey. 
ance, cannot now be fold to advantage, it wopld greatly 
increaſe the value of theſe plantations, and encourage their 
pwners to extend them over many large tracks of other: 
wiſe bleak, barren, and unproductive ground. Thus would 
it tend at once to increaſe population, to enrich both the 
landholder and the tenant, and to beautify the face of the 
country, 


This place gave birth to Mr George Jamie, a portrait · 
painter of the moſt diſtinguiſhed eminence. He was born 
of reſpectable parents about the end of the 16th century: 
Having, at an early period of life, diſcovered an uncon- 
mon genius for portrait-painting, he went abroad, and ſtu- 
died under the celebrated Reubens, during which time he 
made great progreſs in his profeſſion. About the year 
16 29 he returned to his native city, where he ſettled as 2 
portrait painter, and afterwards married an Aberdeen lady 
of the name of Iſobel Toaſn, by whom he had ſeveral 
children, both ſons and daughters. It appears that all his 
ſons died when young. . His only daughter whoſe deſcend- 
ants 
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ants are now living, was called Mary. Her firſt huſband 
was Mr Burnet of Elrick, in the county of Aberdeen. She 
was afterwards married to Mr James Gregory, the eminent 
mathematician, and profeſſor of mathematics in the Uni- 
verſities of St Andrew's and Edinburgh, and great grand- 


father of Dr James Gregory, preſent profeſſor of medicine, 


Univerſity, Edinburgh. Her third marriage was to Bailie 
George Eddie of Aberdeen. By all of them ſhe had chil- 
dren. Many of the deſcendants of the two firſt have nume- 
rous families in this connty. She appears to have inherited 
a conſiderable portion of her father's genius for portrait- re- 
preſentation, chiefly on tapeſtry, many ſpecimens of which 
ſtill remain, particularly ſeveral large Scripture pieces, in 
different compartments, which now decorate a part of the 
High Church of Aberdeen. 

Jamieſon's character and ſtyle of painting ſoon became 
generally known and admired all over the kingdom. He 
appears (as may be ſeen in the ſubjoined liſt) to have paint- 
ed a great number of portraits, among which are King 
James VI. and Charles I. It is ſaid, that when taking the 
portrait of Charles I. the King ordered him to keep on his 
hat. Owing to this circumſtance, or perhaps in imitation of 
Reubens his maſter, in all the pictures of himſelf he is re- 
preſented with his hat on. 

Mr John Alexander, grand-nephew of Mr Jamieſon, 


| ſeems to have been the only one of his deſcendants who 


poſſeſſed his genius for painting. He praQtiſed in Aber- 
deen as a portrait-painter till a conſiderable time after the 


year 1730. Many of his paintings alſo are highly eſteemed. 


George Jamieſon was a nephew of David Anderſon of 
Finzeauch, merchant-burgeſs of Aberdeen. He was com- 
monly called, Davie do a' thing, on account of his very 
great and extenſive genius for mechanics, and moſt other 
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branches of natural philoſophy, which he eminently dif. 
played in many different inſtances at Aberdeen. 

Mr Anderſon was born about the 1575, and married to. 
wards the end of that century, to Jean Guild, daughter of 
Matthew Guild, burgeſs of Aberdeen, by whom he had 
ſeveral children, particularly three daughters, all married te 
different gentlemen in the town and county of Aberdeen, 

After his death, his widow, Jean Guild, with the con- 
currence and approbation of her daughters and their huf. 


bands, mortified the greateſt part of a conſiderable property 


of her own, for the maintenance of ten poor orphans, at the 
rate of 50 merks yearly to each, under the patronage of the 


Magiſtrates and Town-council of Aberdeen. Her brother, 


Dr William Guild, Principal of King's College, alſo de- 


ſtined a conſiderable ſum of money for the like pious pur- 


poſe, and under the ſame patronage ; from the produce of 


which, and the great improvements and attention which 


have been made and beſtowed upon them by the patrons, 
about 40 neceſſitous orphans are at preſent in a great mea- 
ſure ſupported in the town of Aberdeen, and which they 
are entitled to enjoy from their earlieſt infancy till they 


become 16 years of age. 
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CATALOGUE of ſome of the Works of GROREE IAulksox, 
| | Painter. og 


PICTURES. Per ſons to whom they belong. 


married ee great · 
WE great-grand-daughter. 
amieſon in his painting-room, which is adorn- 
ed with pictures of Charles I, and his | | 
Queen; Jamieſon's own wife; another > Earlof Findlater, at Banff Caſtle, 
head ; two ſea-views; Perſeus and Andro- 
meda, | 
Alexander 282 Eſq; town- 
LO Eat Aberdeen, Tamieſon': 
his hand, ſuppoſed his wife's picture. — aro Iſo J ery 
Sir Duncan Campbell. J | 
William Earl of Airth. | 
John Duke of Rothes. 
ames Marquis of Hamilton, | 
Archibald Lord Napier. | 
William Ear! of Mariſchal. | 
Earl of Loudon, Lord High Chancellor, : > Earl of Breadalbane. 
Thomas Lord Binning. | | 
John Earl of Mar. | 
Sir Robert Campbell. | 
Sir John Campbell. . 
Geneological picture of 20 heads of the fami- | 
ly of Lochow. | } 
Two of the Family of Argyle. Duke of Argyle. 
Lord Glamis, | Earl of Strathmore, 
George Herriot, jeweller. Herriot's Hoſpital. 
Sir Alexander Erſkine, Cambuſkenneth. ? 
Sir Charles Erſkine of Alva, | 
Sir John Erſkine of Otterſtown. 
Arthur Erſkine, Scotſcraig. 
kay rſkine, maſter of Charterhouſe, 
ary Erſkine, Counteſs of Mariſchal, and | 
3 Pe of Panmure. ; 5 e Lord Alva. 


Margaret Counteſs of Rothes. | 


Martha Counteſs of Strathmore. 
Anne Lady Binning. 

Henry Prince of Wales. | 
Henry Erſkine Lord of Dryburgh. 

Sir Alexander Gibſon, Lord of Seſſion, Col. 


lector of deciſions. | nay of maſh, 
Same perſon. | | Counteſs of Rothes. 

ames Erſkine Earl of Buchan. CEO 

enry Erſkine, Lord of Dryburgh. Tea of Buchan, 
Alexander Erſkine, ſon of Mar, full length. | | ; 
| PICTURES. 


2 George Chalmers, painter, 
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PICTURES. | Per ſons to whom they bela 
Alexander Fraſer of Philorth Carnegie © 
\lexander Fraſe . | 2 Carnegie o 
William Forbes of Tolquhon. {Lord . 4 
Sir Thomas Hope, Lord Advocate. Carnegie c 
Sir John Hope, Lord of Seſſion, { Mr Scott, late of Roſſie. Patrick Fo 
Margaret Murray, his wife. David Ar 
Sir Adam Gardon. + 3 Sir Erneſt Gordon, Park; burgeſs 
Dr Dun, founder o grammar. ichool o { « Davie 
Aberdeen, | DU, Lefiendrum. Mr, Alexa 
Crichton, Viſcount Frendraught. deen. 
Sutherland, Lady CR, Another n 
Marquis of Montroſe. . 
Urquhart of Cromarty. | Moriſon of Bognie, Alexander 
His wife. 
Leſlie, Lady Frendraught. 
Charles I, - Mr Jamieſon, wine-merchant, The 
amieſon himſelf. : ith, - . 
ree young girls of the Haddington 3 Sir John Dalrymple. Jamieſo 
Three girls, aged ſix, ſeven, and eight, of the ; | town. ol 
families of . Errol, and Kinnoul. © Bair d of Auchmedden. SPY 
Two boys, aged three and five, and a dog. Lindſay of Wormiſton. 
mn 3 | Duke of Gordon. N.B 
Sir Thomas Hope, Lord Advocate. Earl of Hopetoun. in anotl 


Dr William Johnſton, brother of Dr Arthur. 
Forbes, his wife. | 
Dr Arthur Johnſton. | 
Mr Andrew Cant, miniſter. 5 | 
Gordon of Straloch, publiſher of maps. > Mariſchal College, Aberdeen, 
Sir Paul Menzies, Provoſt of Aberdeen. 


$ Andrew Skene of Dyce. 


A head unknown. 
Pairick Forbes, Biſhop of Aberdeen. 
Profeſſor Sandilands. 4 | 
Profeſſor Gordon 7 King's College, Aberdeen. 
The Sybels, ſome of them ſuppeſed to be of C _ | Vor 
Jamieſon's hand. 
Charles I. We goa, Kaya! Tas, 
inburgh, | 
Earl of Tweeddale. a Marquis of Tweeddale. 
Andrew Fraſer of Muchills. 2 : > 
His wife, daughter of the family of Forbes, 5 Charles Fraſer, Inverallochic: 
Two heads, unknown. 
Two Sandilands of the Torphichen family. Wauchope of Niddrie. 


Sandilands of Cottown. 


deen. 
General David Leſlie. | 
Sir Alexander Fraſer of Fraſerſburgh. 5 William Urquhart of Craigſton. 
William Forbes, firſt Biſhop of Edinburgh. 1 | 
Sir Thomas Nicolſon, Lord Advocate, Earl of Kinnoul. 


Late Mr Andrew Paul of Abel 


Earl of Huntly, called Luckenhand. 
James VI. full length. 


Counteſs Dowager of Aberdeen 
Said to be fold to a lamily in 


England. 
1 PICTURES. 


4 PICTURES. Perſons to whom they belong. 
/ belong, : 
Carnegie of Southeſk. 
Carnegie of Northeſk, | Sir David Carnegie of South- 
Camegie of Craigs. eſk. 
Carnegie of Dunnichen. 3 | 
Ge Patrick Forbes, Biſhop of Aberdeen. Sir William Forbes, Craigievar. 
David Anderſon of Finzeauch, merchant, h | | 
Tk. burgeſs of Aberdeen, commonly ealled, | Charles Bannnerman, Advocate 
« Davie do a thing,” uncle to et. in Aberdeen, ma "ried to a 
Mr, Alexander Robertſon, town-clerk of _ | mp great - grea - grand- 
deen. ughter of Mr Ander on's. 
Another not known. 8 
. r xander Bannerman 
Alexander Bannerman of Elfick in 1643. , Eck its Abchdoen. - Phy- 
mercha | 
£ i The above catalogue, and the materials from which the account of Mr 
Jamieſon was taken, were Nl by Alexander Carnegie, Eſq; 
town-clerk of Aberdeen, | 
N. B. It is propoſed to give an account of the Univerſities of Abeiders 
in another part of chis work. 
rdeen, 1 
* | 
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NUMBER V. 


PARISH OF ALNESS, 


(CounTY AnD SynoD oF Ross, AND PRESBYTERY or 


DineowarLL). 


By the Rev. Mr Axcus Brrnuxz, Miniſter. 


A 


Origin of the Name. 


LNESS fignifies the Promontory, a headland of the 


brook or river, being compounded of the words 


Auilt, brook, or Ambain, river, and Neſs, a headland, which 
is the termination of many names of places where there b 
a headland or promontory. The name correſponds with 
the ſituation of the pariſh, which ſtretches along a rivet, 
formerly called Averon, but now known by the name of 
the Water of Alneſs, and terminates in a narrow point 0! 
promontory. 


Situation, Extent, Soil and | Produce.—The pariſh is ſitu· 
ated in the county of Roſs, and belongs to the pool 
of Dingwall and Synod of Roſs. It is of a very irregu 
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orm; in ſome parts not above two miles, and in others 
more than four miles broad. It is 12 miles long, extending 
from Alneſs point, on the ſhore of the frith of Cromarty, 
its ſouth-eaſt boundary, a confiderable way into the more 
kighland parts of the country. In the lower part of the 
pariſh, lying contiguous to the ſea, and about two miles up- 
wards, the ground is moſtly arable, and of various qualities. 
The ſoil, however, is generally light, and though it ſeldom 
produces luxuriant crops, yet when the . farmers are induſ- 
trious, their labour is rewarded by a middling return of 
oats, barley, and peaſe, and abundant crops of potatoes; 
and there can be little doubt, if the farms, which are almoſt 
all open-field, were incloſed, and a different mode of farm- 
ing adopted from that generally practiſed in this part of 
the country, but the ſoil would produce at leaſt a third 
more grain than it does at preſent. The higher parts of 
the pariſh, lying beyond a ridge of hills which conceals 
them from the eye of the traveller on the public road, con- 
liſt of ſtraths or glens, producing ſome bear and black oats, 


but chiefly adapted for paſturage, and in which a confider- 


able number of black cattle, and ſome ſmall horſes, are 
reared, Adjoining to theſe ſtraths are two beautiful freſh- 
water lochs or lakes, which have a pleaſant effect to the 
eye, and abound with a variety of trout. Each. loch 1s 
about two miles long, and nearly a mile broad. Higher up 
the country, and beyond theſe lochs, is a very extenſive 
tract of rich heath, affording paſture in the ſummer time, 
not only to the graziers in the braes, but for the oxen and 
young ſtore of the farmers in the lower part of the pariſh 
and neighbourhood, who, not having ſufficient paſture of 
their own, muſt ſend their cattle to feed for the ſummer 
months to theſe grazings. 


Sheep- ſarming has been lately introduced on theſe higher 


grounds, extended heaths, and ſome of the glens ; but the + 
28 | | : plan, 
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plan, however juſtifiable in itſelf, and on the part of the 


\ mal 
| q proprietors, was unpopular, becauſe it occaſioned the remo- 00s 
4 val of the native poſſeſſors of theſe farms and grazings, and jects gr 
4 excited a diforderly and tumultuons fpirit among the coun. 
1 try-people, which it became neceſſary by legal and for. Valu 
5 cible means to ſuppreſs. This gave riſe and rapid circulz. L. 289 
0 tion to a report, as injurious as it was groundleſs, that the The re 
bi proprietors treated theſe poor tenants with oppreſſion and except 
q cruelty. In juſtice, however, to the proprietors of this pa. additio 
d riſh, who have let any part of their eſtates for ſheep-farm- fince it 
4 ing, it is proper to aſſure the public, that ſuch tenants as for ſon 
1 had been removed from their poſſeſſions for that purpoſe, other 
1 were otherwiſe provided in farms by theſe gentlemen, ei- certair 
1 ther on their own eſtates, or on ſome others in their vici. affectic 
1 nity ; and that to this humane object they paid every at. 
0 tention in their power, feeling themſelves particularly inte. Pof 
q reſted in, and ſolicitous for, the accommodation of the few pariſh 
4 tenants whom, with a view to encourage the introduction ven y 
4 of ſheep-farming, they had found it neceſſary to remove. At 
"4 3 3 : i __ 
'q Heritors of the Pariſh — The proprietors of the pariſh = 
1 are General Sir Hetor Munro of Novar, K. B. Captain 
"x Duncan Munro of Culcairn, Captain Hugh Munro of Tea. 5 
I ninich, Miſs Mackenzie of Inchcoulta, and Andrew Munro a 
4 of Lealdie. Of theſe, General Sir Hector Munro and s 
Captain Hugh Munro of Teaninich have their family-leats, ; 
and are reſident in the pariſh. . I. 
The place and family-ſeat of Novar has been highly cul- in 1. 
tivated and improved by Sir Hector Munro, at a very Pi 
great expence, and with much and approved taſte. It is incu 
indeed a great and a finiſhed place, the moſt complete in niſte 
the north, and the admiration of all travellers to this coun- Fraſ 
try. It is, too, very adyantageouſly fituated, conſiderably Wor! 
elevated above the frith, not a mile diſtant from it, and Gol 


commanding 
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commanding a full and extenfive view of the neighbouring 
country, and of the bay fand headland of Cromarty,—ob- 
jedts greatly admired for their ſingular beauty. 


Valuation and Rent. — The valued rent of the pariſh is 
L. 2891 Scots, and the real rent about L. 1200 Sterling. 
The rent has not been much increaſed of late, ſheep- farms 


additional rent has been laid on the tenants of Novar eſtate 
ſince it came into the poſſeſſion of Sir Hector Munro, nor 


Dts as for ſome time before that period. A. laudable example to 
rpoſe, other proprietors, and highly deſerving of imitation, and a 
en, el- certain method of ſecuring the inviolable attachment and 
vici. affection of the tenants. 

ry at ; - 
inte. Population. — The number of perſons now living in this 
e few pariſh is 1121; of theſe, 800 are examinable, or above ſe- 


ven years of age. 


Abſtract of the baptiſms, marriages, and burials, 5 the 
four years immediately preceding the 1ft of January 1795: 


Pariſh 

ptain Tears. Baptiſms. Mariiages. Burials. 

Tea 1791, — 30 — 11 — 10 

'unro 1792, — 27 — 5 — 8 
and 3 © oa 1 

ſeats, 1794, — 28 —— 8 — 13 


The population is rather on the increaſe, the population 
in 1755 amounting to 1090; the difference only 37. 

Previous to the admiſſion and ſettlement of the preſent 
incumbent, which took place in September 1771, the mi- 
niſters of this pariſh ſince the Revolution were, Mr John 


worthy and excellent men, and ſucceſsful preachers of the 
Goſpel. The laſt, in particular, was a clergyman of pro- 


excepted, which have been conſiderably augmented. No 
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found erudition as well as piety, and diſtinguiſhed for Feat regular 
ability and acuteneſs 1 in ſacred criticiſm. tutions 
| State of the Church, Wc.—The church was rebuilt 1; Scho 
1 years ago, and neatly finiſhed. It ſtill continues to be x rochial 
þ decent and comfortable place of worſhip. A new manſe, vſually 
, ſuperior to the generality of miniſters houſes, has been Scots; 
x built two years ago; and ſo cordially were the heritors on el 
1 diſpoſed to grant ſuch good accommodation, that no appli. the {cl 
7 cation was made to the preſbytery for their interpoſition, parts 
be ſtipend is 128 bolls of victual, L. 36, 10 8. Sterling in Bong 
money, with an allowance of L. 5 Sterling for communion- lian! 
elements; and as the miniſter feels, ſo he cannot help ex- 8 
Preſſing, much gratitude to all the heritors, who, far from girls | 
oppoling his getting an augmentation of ſtipend, voluntarily there 
concurred in his application to the Court of Teinds. 4 
State of the Poor.— The number of poor upon the roll has k 
of the pariſh is conſiderable, being above 70 perſons. The ſeem 
fund for their partial ſupport and relief ariſes from the lity. 
weekly collections, which will amount to about L. 20 Ster- Com 
ling per annum, and the intereſt of L. 124, a late donation uk 
by pious perſons connected with the pariſh. Since the from 
year 1774, General Sir Hector Munro of Novar has order- beco 
ed a very liberal and charitable bounty of 12 bolls oat-meal 
to be annually diſtributed among the poor of the pariſh, 0 
which frequently proves a very ſeaſonable ſupply *; and wo 
it is owing to the ſtated and exemplary attendance of the facu 
reſiding heritors on public worſhip, that the weekly col- lobe 
lections amount to the ſum already mentioned, which is far abſt 
ſuperior to the collections of neighbouring country pariſhes. 0 
One inſtance this of the many happy effe&ts, of which the RY 
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regular attendance of the higher ranks, on the ſacted inſti- 
tutions of religion, would be productive. | 


Schools, —There are three ſchools in the pariſh. A pa- 
rochial ſchool near the church, in which 60 children are 
uſually taught. The ſchoolmaſter' 8 ſalary is 200 merks 
Scots; but his income, including bis appointments of ſeſ⸗ 
ſion · clerk and precentor, together with the emoluments of 
the ſchool, will be above L. 20 Sterling. In the higher 


parts of the pariſh, there are two ſchools eſtabliſhed. by the 


Honourable the Society in Scotland for Propagating Chri- 
ſtian Knowledge; one for inſtructing children in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, and another for teaching young 
girls ſpinning, ſewing, and knitting ſtockings. In both, 
there are above 60 boys and girls generally taught. 


Ores—On the property of Andrew Munro of Lealdie 
has been diſcovered an iron ore, which, from appearan 
ſeems to be of conſiderable extent. It is alſo of a rich qua- 
lity. A ſample of it, which has been ſent to the Carron 
Company, at their own deſire, produced 75 lb. iron per 
ewt. The rock is of eaſy acceſs, but is three miles diſtant 
from the ſhore. It may, however, at ſome future time, 
become a ſource of conſiderable benefit to the proprietor. 

Character of the People. The people are naturally judi- 
cious and acute, poſſeſſing confiderable vigour of mental 
faculties. They are alſo, on the whole, induſtrious and 


ſober, and, with a few exceptions, of good morals, They 


abſtain carefully from profane ſwearing, and rarely utter 
an oath. To the Sabbath they pay a ſacred regard; many 
of them are devoutly diſpoſed, and ſeem to feel deep im- 
preſſions of religion on their hearts. They all belong to 
the Eſtabliſhed Church, and diſcover no particular propen- 
ſity to fanatical ſectariſm. It muſt be confeſſed, however, 
that 
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that ſome of them do not diſtinguiſh as they ought, between 
the means and the end of religion; an error not uncommon 
where religion is moſt profeſſed. 


Language. The Gaelic or Erſe language is generally 
ſpoken by the country people, and is their native tongue, 
The Engliſh, however, has made very confiderable progreſs 

in the pariſh for 20 years back, owing to the benefit re. 
. ceived from the number of ſchools planted in it much about 
that time, The heritors and higher ranks ſeldom ſpeak 
Gaelic, but ſome of them underſtand it ſo well, as to be 
able to converſe with ſuch of their tenants as have no Eng. 
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Trete or Srl Alpü, is ; focalled from i its being 

ſituated on the nole or point of a bay.” The inhabited 
parts of this pariſh may reſemble the figure of a triangle, 
one ſide of which extends ten miles north-eaſt, along the 
north fide of an atm of the ſea, called the Broad Bay, and 
another along a beck of land, inhabited on each ſide, * 
tending ſeven miles, and fituated betwixt the ſouth-eaſt fide 
of the Broad Bay and' the channel which divides it from 
the contitient.” It is ſituated in the illand of the Lewis, 
county of Roſs, within the bounds of the '$yn6d of Glen- 
lg, and preſbytery of Lewis. It is bounded on the weſt 
dy the pariſh of Baryas from which it is divided by a tract ; 
of ten computed miles of tk or waſte” moor; on the 
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north, by Neſs and the ocean; on the eaſt, by the channel; 
on the ſouth, by the channel and the river Creed, which 
divides it from the pariſh of Lochs. It conſiſts of three di. 
ſtricts, namely, Stornoway, Ui, and Greſs. At the head 
of this trian gle ſtands the well-known village of Stornoway, 
whoſe origin is very old, and, like other towns, from a 
ſmall beginning, is now arrived to ſome diſtinction and uti. 
lity. On an eleyated fituation on the other ſide of the bay, 
near and oppoſite to the town, is built Seaforth Lodge, for 
the reception and accommodation of Seaforth, the proprie- 
tor of this iſland, when he choſe to come and viſit this part 
of his eſtate, 'and where the preſent proprietor, Colonel 
Francis Humberſtone Mackenzie, a gentleman univerſally 
known for benevolence and a public ſpirit, did refide for 
ſome years with his family; who, with his lady, when here, 
took pleaſure in directing and ſuperintending their people 
to habits of induſtry and happineſs, until he was called a- 
way, at the commencement af the preſent war, to ſerve bis 
King and country, by raiſing two battalions of infantry for 
Government. This manſion is delightfully ſituated, and 
commands an extenſive view both of ſea and land. | 

| Stornoway i is furniſhed with an excellent and well-fre- 
quented harbour, where veſſels of every deſcription may 
anchor with ſafety*, The attention and induſtry of its prin- 

cipal inhabitants are chiefly directed to fiſhing of herrings, 
97 which, 1 in ſucceſsful years, they take ſome thouſand bar- 
rels, and have about thirty-five veſſels from 20 to 80 tons 
burden, annually fitted for the bounty at a great expence, 
and by the profits arifing from them they are chiefly ſup- 
ported. In ſome late years notwithſtanding, their utmoſt 
endeavonrs have been almoſt wholly fruſtrated by the fail- 
ing of the fiſhing ; ; of conſequence, they muſt be great ſut- 
ferers by their adventures in this bulineſs, as the bounty- 
Mapey will nat defray their expence. The houſes are * 
| | 1 
A view of this town and harbour is annexed, 
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at a aasee l coſt, becauſe all the materials are import- 
ed, the ſtones not exeepted, and therefore ſuch as are va- 
cant muſt be ſet to tenants for higher rent than in moſt 
other places. Good houſes are let at from L. 15 to L. 25 


per annum, and rooms and leſſer dwellings i in like propor- 


tion, Some of the land about the town is let for 36 8. per 
cre yearly. = 


Schooks. — There are two well-frequented ſchools in the 
town, provided with able teachers, good accominodation, 
and good ſalaries. The one is parochial, and the other is 
ſupported by the Society for Propagating Chriſtian Know- 
ledge. The yearly ſalary of the parochial ſchool is L. 40, 


of which the maſter has L. 25, and his aſſiſtant L. 15. The 


maſter has, together with the emoluments of his ſchool, a 
dwelling-houſe and garden tent-free, and ſome land from 
the proprietor. The fees are, per quarter, for Engliſh and 
writing, 2 8. 6 d.; for arithmetic and Engliſh, 3s. for 
Latin, writing, 3 together, 4 s.; for a courſe of 
geography, 108. 6 d.; for navigation, L. 1, 18.; and for 
each ſet of book - keeping, 10s. 6d, The number of fcho- 


lars is qo. The Society ſchoolmaſter's dwelling-houſe and 


ſchool-houſe are lately built with ſtone and lime, and eover- 
ed with ſlate at Seaforth's expence. The ſalary is L. 17 to 
the maſter, and L. 8 to his aſſiſtant. The quarter- fees are, 
for reading, 1 8. 6 d.; writing, 2 8.; arithmetic, 2 8. 6 d.; 
book-Keeping, 5 s.; menſuration, 58.3 navigation, 10s, 
The number of ſcholars is 129. 

Beſides theſe, there is a a eſtabliſhed by the 
Society; the accommodation conſiſting of a garden and a 
flated houſe, with L. 6 ſalary granted by Seaforth, and L. 4 
lalary from the Society, to the miſtreſs. To this ſchool, 
and two others of the ſame kind, erected in this pariſh, but 
now laid aſide for want of the requiſite number of ſcholars, 


Mrs Mackenzie of Seaforth, a ed eminently diſtinguiſhed 
for 
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for great humanity and charity, gave much countenanii noway 


and encouragement, by diſtributing liberal premiums am 
the ſcholars and miſtreſſes, and by perſonally viſiting them, 


and taking particular cognifance of their proficiency ani 
ſeveral performances in ſpinning and knitting of ſtocking 
thereby inciting them to emulation and diligence. She his 


now the ſatisfaction to find, that by her kind *interpoſition Tamil 
and benevolent exertions to introduce and promote ſpin- Total 
ning of yarn in this iſland, many poor girls have been ref. Males 
cued from habits of idleneſs and vice, and trained to induf. Tema 


try and virtue. EY Unde! 


Cuftombouſe.—Here there is a cuſtomhouſe, the revenue Betw 


'of which, after paying incidental charges, will not amount Abo 


to L. 20; and alſo a King's cutter, as a check to ſmuggling Cat] 
among the Hebrides. Shee 
Horſ 
Packet and Poſt-office —There is a packet eftabliſhed by date 
Government fince the year 1759, which for ſome year Bull 
went to the oppoſite coaſt once a fortnight for the mail, by. ; 
letters and paſſengers, and on occaſions carried cattle and Refi 
horſes; but bufineſs and correſpondence greatly increaſing, : 


it was found neceſſary that it ſhould ſail oftener for the 
mail. Accordingly, the old packet was ſold lately, anda 
new one purchaſed, which goes weekly for the mail, the 
expence whereof annually amounts to L. 130, of which L. 0 
is paid by Government, and the balance of L. 60 paid by 
Seaforth, except what is collected by the freights of paſſen- 
gers, which cannot be great: Freight from 28. 6. to 48. 6d. 
each paſſen ger.—There i is alſo a poſt-office. The amount 
of poſtages charged from the General Poſt-office at Edin. 
burgh to Stornoway was, in 1791, L. 50, and is now incres 
ſed to about L.go. The amount of letters ſent from Stor- 
nous 
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tenancy oy will be nearly equal to the . from Ea. 
ho ; 2 Populat ion and * umber of Houſes, ic. 
ICY an 


ckingy, Pariſh or Country. dae and | S and Total. 
ny 0 Falle, 287 „„ 556 
1 Total ſouls, 1299 580 760 55 
rot Males, — 229 — 54 
) induf. Females, 674 . 317 — | ow 
Under 6 years, 218 74 — 92 
Between 6 & 14, 225 63 — 288 
eventte Between 14 & 60, 700 319 — 2 
amount Above 60, x50 90 _ 2 pi 
uggling Cattle, 2361 79 „ 225 
Sheep, WE: — — 257 | 
Horſes, — 48 — — 556 
als Slated inhabited houſes in Stornoway, — 67 
; Lg Built of which fince 1784, . - 26 
ail, by- 
tle and Reſiding tradeſmen: Joiners, 11 
ealing, ; | Maſons. - — 4 
or the BY Carpenters, — 7 
"4 Smiths, in the town, - 2 
ul, the in the country, = 2 
hL. o Tailors, 8 | - IL 
n Shoemakers, 0 16 
paſſen- Weavers, 3 13 
48. bd, Turners or wheelwright, 2 
NOUS. _ Gardeners, > 5. - 
Eur Shopkeepers, 0 8 
Incres Innkeepers, — 5 
n Stor⸗ 
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al _ Baptiſms in 1792, in the whole pariſh : 
ET 70 

Females, _y _= 65 

Total, = — 135 


Marriages, * W 20 2 \-- 
Burials, about. - 20 


Population according to Dr Webſter in 1755 was 1812 
The population in 1796, is - 2639 
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Fiſberies. The following table will give the reader ſome 3 
idea of the Fiſheries carried on in this neighbourhood : £0 
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Ane are ahokt twelve large farms in 
the pariſh, and what portion of each of them is not occy. 
pied by the tackſman himſelf, is{let to ſubtenants, who pay 
to him, each (perſon, from L. 1, 10 5. to L. 3 of yearly ren, 


and 12 days fervice:- Many of theſe ſub-tenants are em. 


ployed in fiſhing' ling, which they ſell to their maſters a 
5 d. each; engaging on board the herring-buſſes at L. 1 pe 
month; in manufacturing kelp at L. 1, 10s. per ton; and 
working at road-making, and other labour, at 8 d. a-day, 
By theſe means, and the produce of their lands, they are 
enabled to pay their rents, and procure a tolerable ſubſil. 


ence, —The ſoil is of different kinds, ſome ſandy, ſome 


moſſy, ſome black rich ſoil, and ſome light gravel, all lying 
on a hard clay bottom, ſo very impenetrable, that a pike 
will ſcarce] y pierce it, Rain can with difficulty enter into 
it, but remains mixed with the ſoil, or runs over the ſur- 


face, till it be dried up in the ſpring ſeaſog\by. the influence 


of the ſun and wind. To this cauſe, and che frequent hes. 
vy rains, may be attributed the uncommon wetneſs and 
coldneſs of the ſoil of this iſland, and the late ſpring and 
harveſt. The plough made uſe of in general is an awk- 


ward inftrement, not unlike the Chineſe plough, and de. 


ſcribed already in this work by a clergyman i 1n Orkney; 
but the principal tackſmen uſe the Scotch. and, Engliſ 
ploughs, of which there will, be a dozen in the-parih, 
Horſe. loads are for the moſt part carried in ſmall creel 
one on each tide of the horfe, and fixed by a rope to the 
crook- ſaddle; but coup-carts, of which there are about 20 
in the pariſh, are made uſe of by t the gentlemen, and are 
drawn by larger horſes than thoſe found in the paril. 
There is a general mode of turning the ground, called 
timidb, or making lazy-beds, at which two perſons are 
employed on each fide of the ridge; of theſe, two are cit 
ring, and two lifting the glods, which, to A ſtranger, wall ap- 
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pear abſurd, tedious, and laborious, but here is found ta be 
neceſſary, and productive of the greateſt returns, in regard 


that it gathers the ground, and raiſes it from the reach of 


the riſing and. running water, with co#s of which the fields 
abound, and which otherwiſe would fink and deſtroy the 
ſeed. The ſeed fown is black oats and barley. With the 
utmoſt difficulty, about 40 years ago, the people were pre- 
vailed on to plant potatoes, but of which they now plant 
great quantities, by the plough and by the ſpade, and find 
them to be the moſt uſeful of all crops raiſed in the pariſh. 
They are ſold at from 3 8. to 5 8. per barrel. In no ſeaſon is 
the produce of this pariſh ſufficient to maintain its inhabi- 
tants, who would often be in danger of ſuffering through 
want, were it not for the extenſive importation of meal to 
Stornoway. . 

} 

Air and Climate —Thbe air is extremely moiſt, and the 
climate very rainy. The dampneſs of the air is fo great, 
that poliſhed iron, where conſtant fire is not kept, will con- 
tract ruſt in leſs time than 24 hours. The inhabitants of 


this iſland might live in comfortable circumſtances, were it 


not for the frequent and heavy rains which fall in it all the 
ſeaſons of the year, and more eſpecially tn harveſt, where- 
by the hopes of the huſbandman are often blaſted, and the 
fruit of his toil and induſtry loſt, Such a climate may na- 
turally be expected in a ſituation fo far to the north, and 
ſurrounded by an extenſive tract of deep wet moſs on the 
one ſide, and the ocean on the other, though no high hills 
are here to break the clouds, as on the oppoſite mainland. 


The oldeſt peaple affirm, that ſince their youth, the cli- 


mate and ſeaſons are greatly changed for worſe. Never- 
thelefs, the inhabitants are healthy, and live to as great age 
2s they do in a better An, ae living to the age of go 


or 100 years. 
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The ſeaſons and weather are very variable, and not to 


be depended on. We have little warmth or heat i in ſum. 


mer; autumn is rainy; the winter uſually not ſo ſeyere 35 
on the continent, but more open, and free of ſnow and froſt, 
Our ſpring is often wet and cold. Sowing of oats com- 
mences here, in a dry ſpring, with ſome few individuak, in 
the beginning of March, but not in general till abont the 
middle of April. Barley is ſown from the beginning of 


May to the end of June. Potatoes are planted from the 


middle of April to the 2oth day of May. Harveſt gene. 
rally begins about the middle of September, and the crop 


3s not totally got into the barns and ens os: before. No- 


vember. 


Diſeaſes —The only local and peculiar diſtemper preva- 
lent in this pariſh, is a diſorder which ſeizes new-born in- 
fants about the fifth night after their birth, and carries 


them off by convulſive fits; but this ſpecies of ſickneſs is 


become leſs frequent than it has been heretofore. Rheu- 
matiſm is often complained of. Inoculation is performed 
here with ſucceſs by the {kill and attention of Mr John Mil- 
lar, ſurgean, 


 Ecole/iaftical State of the Pariſh —The preſent incum- 


bent, Mr Colin Mackenzie, was admitted miniſter of Stor- 
noway the 27th day of Auguſt 1789. His predeceſſors 


were, Mr Donald Monſon ; Mr John Clark, who was ad- 


mitted the 19th day of February 1747, and died roth day | 


of Auguſt 1572; Mr John Downie, now miniſter of Ur- 
ray, who was admitted 22d day of July 1773, and tranſ- 
tated.to his preſent pariſh the 25th day of September 1788, 
which laſt Mr Mackenzie fticeceded in the charge. He 
has been married near two” years, and has one ſon. By the 
late augmentation, the living confiſts of L. 88: 13 : 4 Ster⸗ 
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ling, with a manſe, and plebe of, eight acres, valued-: at L. 5: 
The firſt manſe and glebe were at Stornoway.z the preſent 
glebe was deſigned here at Tong, on the 5th day of Octo- 
ber +758, and the manſe built thereon. The manſe was 
built 37 years ago, has often been repaired, and needs now 
to be rebuilt. The ſituatlon is cold and wet. he church 
is neW built, and elegantly : finiſhed. No pariſh ſtands in 
greater want of a , miſſionary than this, 1955 being upwards 
of 1990, ſouls who have not an opportunity of divine wor- 
ſhip, and the benefit of public inſtruction, except on every 
fifth Sabbath. In order to accommodate the other two di- 


ſtricts of the pariſh with divine ſervice alternately every 


fifth Sabbath, the church at Stornoway muſt be vacant on 
that day, which is felt as no ſmall grievance and difadvan- 
tage to the intereſt, of religion among ſo numerous a con- 
kregation. 5 


The Poor Wp Mrs "ARES of Seaforth ref Jed ; in 
this pariſh, the moſt indigent and infirm of the poor were 
ſupported by a bounty of meal given by her, and diſtri- 
buted weekly to them in proportion to their ſeveral neceſ- 
lities, in lieu of which Seaforth gives them an annual dona- 
tion of ten guineas, to be laid out in meal for their uſe; 
this, with the weekly collection, amounting yearly to about 
I. 20, mulcts, and the annual rent of a fund of L. 100 gra- 
dually made up, is all they have to depend upon from the 
kirk-ſeſſion. Their number is 127, ſixty- three of whom 
live about Stornoway. 


Price of 3 and Wages of Servants. tes. indeed, 
by reaſon of the multitudes levied for the army and navy, 
the great number of ſab-tenants, and the many hands want- 
ed for the fiſhing-boats, labourers and farm-ſervants are be- 
*ome very ſcarce and difficult to be found. The wages of 


Men- 
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men-labourers are 8d. a-day without meat, and 6d. with 
two meals of meat and a dram. Women, 6d. a-day, or 
4d. with two meals of meat. The day- wages of a carpen. 
ter and maſon, 18. 6d. with victuals; 3 ſmith, 28.; tailor, 
18. without, or 6d. with meat; Joiners, I 8. 6 d. per day; 
ſhoemakers, 10 d. and 1 8. per day. Men- ſer vants for farm. 
work from L. 2, to L. 5 per annum, and 2 pair of ſhoes at 
7 s.; for women-fervants, from 10 8. to 20 8. and 2 pair of 
ſhoes at 6s. Herds, for looking after cattle, from 6 merks 
to $s. and 2 pair of ſhoes, with other ſmall perquiſites, 
The wages of domeſtic ſervants are nearly the ſame with 
thoſe of farm- ſervants.” 


Roadi ite —Rodd-malit g was only begun in this iſſand in 
1791; and a road is made, four miles diſtance from Stor- 
noway, acroſs a deep moſs of 10 computed miles, to the 
other ſide of it.—Near to Stornoway there is an annual 
tryſt for cattle, where ſome hundreds are bought and ex- 
ported, at from L. 1, 108. to L. 3 a-head.—Beef is ſold in 


Stornoway from 1g d. to 3 d. per lib.; mutton, 5 8. and 6s. 
per wedder; ſheep, 3s. 48. and 48. 6 d. each; lambs, 


Is. 8 d. and 28. each. Butter, 12 8. and 14 8. per ſtone; 
cheeſe, 4 8. and 5 s. per ſtone. Veals, 2 8. 6 d. each; pork, 
2 d. per lib.; fowls, 4 d. a cock, and 6 d. a hen; ducks, 6d. 
and 8 d.; geeſe, 18. 6 d. and 2 8.— The ſpecies of animals 
here are of a ſmaller ſize than in moſt other places. In this 
iſland are found no foxes, badgers, nor hares, till of late 
years five hares were introduced by Seaforth, which are 
now increaſed to almoſt as many hundreds. Sea-fowls, and 
birds of the ſame kind with thoſe on the continent, are to 
be met with, except partridges, robin-red- brealts, rooks, 
and . 


Remarkab!: 


Zable 
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Remarkable Inftunce of Pr eſervarion. Eight y ears ago, 1 


father and child, (a girl about eight years of age), going 


from Stornoway acroſs the moor, in company with ſeveral 
others, the father having forgot to execute ſome part ot his 
buſineſs in the town, haſtily returned, and committed the 
care of his child to thoſe in company with her, till he would 
overtake them; the child inadvertently falling behind, was 
not miſſed, till the travellers had proceeded far on their 
way, and the father had overtaken them; who as [3on as 
he found that his child was not in company, inſtantly 

flew away like one diſtracted in queſt of her, and with all 
the pangs of paternal ſctrow, returned again to Stornoway, 
late at night, weaty and diſappointed. Next day, many 
people went far and near in ſearch of her, through deep 
ſnow, and a trackleſs moor, repeating their diligence and 
minuteſt ſcrutiny for ſeveral days ſucceſſively without ef. 
fet. When they had utterly deſpaired to find her, (in- 


conceivable to believe it!) on the eighteenth day after the 


was loſt, the helpleſs and unwary wanderer was,: by a man 
and dog, found near the ſea-fide, alive and in motion, but 
ſo faint and exhauſted by cold and hunger, that ſhe could 
not walk. She was carried to the town, humanely re- 
ceived, and all neceſſary means uſed to reſtore her almoſt 
expiring life to health and ſtrength. She was too young to 


give any diſtin account of the manner in which ſhe was 


enabled to ſubſiſt ſo long without food and ſhelter from the 
cold. She is now in the ſervice of Mrs Mackenzie of Sea- 
forth, at Seaforth Lodge, who has been remarkably Kind 


to her from the time of the above accident. 


Wood —Here no woods grow to any uſeful height or 
hae. The proprietor, ſome years-ago, planted a variety of 
trees in a well- heltered ſpot of ground near his houſe, which 

have 
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have all failed, except the allar, and eee or rhod. 
din tree. 


| Cave —Not far from the farm of Greſs, there is a large 
cave, acceſſible only from the ſea, where there was about 
5o years ago a vaſt number of ſeals killed annually, and the 
practice 1s ſtill continued, but now ſeldom more than ſeven 
or twelve are deſtroyed. The method of killing is this: 
A. number of people aſſemble about low water, and carry 
a boat into the cave as far as ſhe can proceed ; they take 
from the boat a pot, which they have filled with live coal, 
and with which they 1 ght their torches; they then fall 
upon the poor ſeals without mercy, with clubs ſhod with 
iron, The entry of the cave is very ſteep and narrow on 
its fides, and does not admit more than the hreadth of a ſix- 
cared boat. After going in a great way, the light of day 
becomes ſomewhat obſcured, and they then meet with a 
large pillar, which divides the cave at this place into two 
large openings or arches, by one of which they enter, and 
walk a long way under, where they meet with large tum- 
bling round ſtones, ſurrounded in part with water. As 
they advance further in, they come to a fine pleaſant beach, 
where they meet with the ſeals; further in ſtill, there is a 


ſmall chamber, which by the light of the torches appears re- 


markably white, its roof being all covered with white ſta- 
lactitæ, which are hanging from the roof, like to large ici- 
cles ; ſome of them put on the figure of hieroglyphics, and 
each of them ſeems perforated from the baſe to the point 
with a ſmall tube. It is withia very high, and ſounds very 
loud, when the voice 1s exalted, but has no particular echo. 
From. the outer entry to the innermoſt part of it, is no leſs 
than one- eighth of an Engliſh mile. 
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| Ts 
SUPPLEMEN T, 
By another Hand. 


STRONOwAr has its modern name from the ſituation of 
the village, which is built on a point jutting into the har- 
pour, and in the language of the country called Stron a 


| Bbaigh, or, the Noſe of the Bay, from which, by an eaſy 


tranſition, comes Stornoway. Ui was the ancient name of 
the pariſh, There is in it a place called Ui, which was of 
old the only place of worſhip in the pariſh, and is ſituated 
on a narrow neck of land; every ſuch neck of land, or iſth- 
mus, whether formed by creeks of the ſea, or by the appro- 
ximation of freſh-water lakes, 1s in Lewis called Ui, which, 
in the Daniſh language fignifies any ſuch neck of land; 
and the particular Ui already mentioned having been in 
former time the only place devoted to divine worſhip, gave 
its ancient name to the pariſh, 

The extent of it is ten computed miles 1n length, and its 
breadth in ſome places ſeven. It is bounded by the pariſh 
of Barvas on the north ; on the north-eaſt by the channel 
between Lewis and the main of Scotland ; and on the ſouth 
and weſt by the parifh of Lochs. The general appearance 
of it is a flat moor, of little utility to beaſts, and of none to 
man, all covered with heath. The iſland is compared to a 
gold-laced hat; the internal part of which conſiſts of this 
ſoft and uſeleſs moor, and the circumference of which is in 
part more or leſs cultivated at the ſea-ſide. Near the town 
of Stornoway the ſoil is a light black mould, forced into 
lome culture from moſs; to the northward, the ſoil is co- 
vered by drifted ſand ; but farther back, of ſimilar quality 
to that near the town. Neither of theſe ſoils, when pro- 
perly drained and manured, can be called unfertile. 


The 
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The air is moiſt, but agrees well with the natives. The 
prevailing diſtempers are the ſame with thoſe ſtated in the 
account of the pariſh of Uig. The moor in this pari 
abounds in lakes, There are fix ſmall rivulets. The freſh. 
water lakes contain great quantities of ſmall trout. - Three 
of the rivulets produce ſome ſalmon and ſea-trout. The 
ſalmon is ſold freſh at 1 d. per Engliſh pound in Stornoway, 
Their fiſh is very poor; they are beſt in July and Auguſt. 
The length of the ſea-coaſt is 25 computed miles; the ſhore 

in ſome places is rocky, and in ſome flat and ſandy. 
There is a great quantity of ling on the coaſt, and a few 
cods, both of which are well cured and dried by the coun- 
try people; they ſell them at above L. 14 Sterling per ton 
to the Stornoway merchants, who ſend them to foreign 
markets. They are all caught with long lines; the hooks 
are baited with pieces of ſmaller fiſhes, The utmoſt quan- 
tity fiſhed, one year with another, does not exceed from 20 
to 3o tons. They are moſt in ſeaſon in ſpring, Herrings 
are caught in Loch Stornoway, ſome years in great abun- 
dance, and ſome not. The cod and ling are always ſtation- 
ary here. There are 3o decked veſſels belonging to this 
port, from 20 to $o tons burden each, which are employed 
in the ſummer ſeaſon in the herring bounty-fiſhing, and at 
other times in the coaſting trade. They are manned with 
natives of the iſland, and are always victualled, except as 
to the article of beef only, in the country. Common ſea- 
weed is always uſed for manure. A few tons of kelp are 
manufactured every third year in the pariſh.— The prin- 
cipal Bays are, - Broad Bay, South Bay, Loch Storno- 
way, and Loch Grimſhader; the laſt is a ſafe harbour 
for ſmall veſſels; the firſt but an indifferent one. In 
South Bay veſſels ſometimes ſtop for a tide, but it is no 
harbour. Loch Stornoway is a famous harbour for ſhips 
of any burden; the ground is good, and no weighty ſea can 
| ever 
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ever come in to it. The four principal headlands are 
Tolſta-head, Seller-head, Tiumpan-head, and Pebble head. 

In this pariſh there is a remarkable cave, into which the 
ſea goes at high water. When it was firſt noticed, vaſt 
numbers of feals were killed in it; and the practice i is ſtill 
continued once a-year, about Michaelmas. It is only ac- 
ceſſible from ſea ; the people land from their boat oppoſite 
to the cave in time of low water, at ſpring-tide ; they walk 


forward, and being furniſhed with fire, they light torches 


at the entry to the cave, which is dark far in, and they 
knock to death all the ſeals found there with heavy blud- 
geons armed with iron. At firſt it was not uncommon to 
ſee 50 killed at a time; but now the number does not ex- 
ceed from 7 to 12. At the fartheſt end, there is a ſmall 


apartment, the top of which is lined with ſtalactitæ, or icicles, 


of a very firm conſiſtence ; ; it is about an eighth part of an 
Engliſh mile in length, and its height is variable. The 
otter, and tighan or foumart, are found in this pariſh. Moor- 
fowl, plover, and wild pidgeon, are in great abundance. 

In the country part of the pariſh are ſpun and woven all 
the cloth neceſſary for labourers, and make all the broags 
uſed there. Mrs Mackenzie of Seaforth gives encourage- 
ment in this as well as in the other pariſhes of Lewis, to 
induſtrious females, in the ſpinning of flax, &c. and be- 
ſtous L. 10 yearly on the poor.—In this pariſh there i is one 
attorney, and one ſolitary Roman Catholic prieſt, without 
an individual of a flock. In the town there are many bat- 
chelors among the ſuperior rank. The number of inhabit- 
ed ſlated houfes in this town is 67. They are all made of 
the beſt materials; ſome of them large, .commodious and 
well furniſhed ; they are generally two ftories high and 
2 garret; there is a qxdomhouſe, with all its proper 
officers, a town-houſe, an aſſembly- room, and two ſchool- 
douſes; one for the parochial grammar-ſchool, and the 

Vol. XIX. K k . other 
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other for the Society ſchool eſtabliſhed there.—On the 
north-weſt fide of the town there are upwards of twenty 


thatched houſes, which have ſtrong walls and gables, with 


 glaſs-windows, all in a line, fronting the fide of the bay 
where it grows narrow, On the north fide of the town 
there is a great number of miſerable thatched huts, occu- 
pied by ſailors, fiſhers, and other people, with their fami. 
lies, The poor inhabitants of thoſe huts have built more 
commodious thatched houſes along the ſhore of the bay, eaſt 
of the town; and Mr Mackenzie of Seaforth gives every 
head of a family one guinea to encourage them to remove, 
and to help them in defraying the expences incurred on the 
decaſion. He gives thoſe poor people 20 years leaſe of 
their dwelling-places, to each of which a fmall garden is 
Joined, and they pay three Scotch merks yearly for every 
ſuch houſe-room and garden, He gives them full liberty 
to cult va 6s much as they can of a neighbouring moor, 
and exats no rent for ſeven years for ſuch parts thereof as 
they bring into culture.——In this, and all the other pariſhes 
of the iſland, the women carry on as much at leaſt of the 
labours of ee as the men; they carry the manure 
in baſkets on their backs; they pulverize the ground after 
it is ſown, with heavy hand-rakes, (harrows being ſeldom 
uſed), and labour hard at digging the ground, both with 
crooked and ftraight ſpades.— The people of the town ſel- 
dom have menſeryants engaged for the year; and it is 
curious circumſtance, that, time out of remembrance, their 
maidſervants were in the habit of drinking, every morn- 
ing, a wine glaſs full of whiſky, which their miſtreſs gave 
them ; this barbarous cuſtom became ſo well eſtabliſhed by 
Jen gth of time, that if the practice of it ſhould happen to 
be nealected or forgotten in a f ily, even once, diſcontent 
and idleneſs throughout the day, « on the part of the maid or 
maids, would be the ſure conſequence. However, ſince the 


ſtoppage 
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floppage of the diſtilleries took place, the people of the 
town found it neceſſary to unite in the reſolution of abo- 
liſhing the practice, by withholding the dear cordial from. 
their female domeſtics, but not without the precautioti of 
making a compenſation to them in money for their griev- 
ous loſs; and it is faid, that even this is not ſatisfactory, 
and that, in ſome families, the dram is ſtill given Ts 
to preſerve peace and good order. 

About 200 yards from the town, on the oppoſite, ot 
ſouth-welt fide of the bay, and upon an eminence, ſtands 
Seaforth Lodge, a neat modern houſe. 

The only crops in this pariſh are ſmall oats, barley, and 
potatoes. The pariſh never ſupplies itſelf with ſufficiency 
of proviſion, but always imports a great deal from Caith- 
neſs, Berwick, &c. and is at this time (1796) in great diſtreſs, 
without a probability of a ſpeedy ſupply.— Black cattle 
are bought by dealers from the ſouth yearly in this and 
the other pariſhes of the iſland, and driven to England, 
where they thrive amazingly, although the breed is but 
{mall —A little flax and hemp is raiſed here. They ſow 
in April and May, and reap in September and OQtober.— 
There is no wood of any kind. The whole iſland ſeems, 
in ancient time, to have been- covered with wood, as 13 
proved by ſtumps of large trees and hazle-nut ſhells being 
found at the fides of rivulets, and in the moor, at the depth of 
14 feet, where the people dig peats. According to tradition, 
the Norwegians ſet the whole woods on fire when they 
took poſſeſſion of the country.—The great diſadvantage of 
this and the neighbouring pariſhes ariſes from the poverty 
of the ſoil, and the badneſs of the climate, the latter of 
which this iſland experiences in common with all the other 
lands and Highlands of Scotland. —If the circumſtances of 
the people in the country part of this pariſh could admit 
ol it, they might derive great advantages from the good 

neſs 
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neſs of the harbour at Stornoway, as well as from the vici. 
nity of the village. The Gaelic language is principally 
ſpoken, and the names of places are evidently derived from 
the Daniſh and Norwegian.—The value of the living, the 


glebe not included, is L. 86. It is in the gift of the Crown, 


Mr Colin Mackenzie is miniſter ; he is a married man, and 
has one ſon,—A very elegant church was lately built at 
Stornoway ; the internal economy of it is very nearly fl. 
niſhed ; the expence of the whole work is ſaid to amount 
to L. goo. This fabric does great honour to the proprietor, 
The manſe is old, but commodious.— Francis Humberſton 
Mackenzie of Seaforth is ſole heritor of the landed proper. 


ty in this pariſh. — The: poor are ſupported by the inhahi- 


tants when they come to their houſes in courſe ; the kirk. 


ſeſſion diſtributes among them fuch ſums of money as ariſe 
from the collections on Sabbath-days, and fines from irre. 
gular perſons.— The country people commonly ſell cattle 
alive to the inhabitants of Stornoway at different prices, 
conformed to their ſize and quality, and to the demand for 
ſuch in other parts of the kingdom. When they ſell them 
by weight, they draw from 2 d. to 3 d. per lib. Small wed- 
ders are fold at 5s. and 6s. each; and the common fowls 
at 6d. When the ſeaſon for cutting peats comes on, the 
ſervice of the country people cannot be diſpenſed with by 
thoſe in the town. The former, both males and fem ales, 
come forward in great numbers, and receive from 4d. to 
6 d. per day, and they muſt be feaſted on the occaſion, 
otherwiſe the work ſhall be found very defective. When 

the peats are dry, the people are again called upon to lead 
them home, which work is conducted with equal expence. 
The wages paid to labourers in huſbandry is much about 
the ſame here as in the neighbouring pariſhes. Fey 
ploughs are uſed here. They have, in this country, the 
moſt awkward inſtrument of tillage ever applied to the 
1 | purpole; 7 
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; it is drawn by horſes, and bears but a faint re- 
ſemblance to a plough, having only one ſtilt; the uſe of it 
is productive of great fatigue to men and horſes ; and N 
ill, the ground is wretchedly ill turned. | ; 

On a ſmall point near the town, there 1s a veſtige re- 
maining of a caſtle built for the protection of the place, by 
the Macleods, the ancient poſſeffors of the iſland. Not 
far from it there was another tower, built by Cromwell to 
awe the neighbourhood ; no part of this one remains. 
The people are not fond of a military life; but early habit 
reconciles them to ſea-faring, and from that element they 


* of SLOrnoway. 


derive their chief ſubſiſtence. 


There is a road begun and carried on for a few miles 
from Stornoway towards the pariſh of Barvas, which lies 
in a northern direction. The moor acroſs the iſland from 
Stornoway to Uig is ſo extenſive and ſoft, that it would re- 
quire the labour of many ages to open a road through it. 

Some years ago, a young girl, in attempting to go from 
one part of the country to another, loſt her way in the 
pathleſs moor, and could not find it; when her ſtrength 
failed, ſhe dropped down, and notwithſtanding the induſtry 
of the country people in queſt of her, ſhe was not found 
until the eighteenth day after her departure from home. 
To the aſtoniſhment of all who heard her ſtory, life was 
found remaining; and by the aſſiduity of the ſurgeon, ſhe 
was reſtored to good health and ſtrength. This wonder- 
ful caſe is recorded in the 12th or 540 volume of the 
Medical Eſſays. 


The common people of this iſland marry very early, 


and when death ſeparates them, if the ſurviving party, 


whether male or female, finds it convenient to engage a 
ſecond or third time in that ſtate, ſome of them remain a 
ty weeks, and ſome only a few days, in widowheod; ſo. 
that 
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that grief for the loſs of huſband or wife is an affliction link 
known among the lower claſs of people here. 

A woman, in this country, whoſe huſband ſhot himſelf 
accidentally, by an unguarded management of a firelock, 
ſettled her contract of marriage, in the way be thought fit, 
before the body of her late huſband was interred, and was 


married the next day after ſhe performed that laſt duty to 
the deceaſed, 
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NUMBER VII 
PARISH OF BARVAS, 
(CovnTr or Ross, Sruop or Greets, Pakszrrur 


AND ISLAND oF LEWIs). 


By the Rev. Mr Dox alp MACDOVWALD, Mini ſter. 


UM. 


Name, Situation, and Extent. 


T HE pariſh of Barvas does not furniſh much room for 
* ſtatiſtical inveſtigation, and the few obſervations 
which occur reſpecting it, may be comprehended within 
narrow bounds. As to the origin of its name, little but 
conjecture can be advanced; it is generally thought to be 
Daniſh or Norwegian, as the names of ſeveral other places 
on this coaſt indubitably are. It is fituated in the weſtern 
extremity of the county of Roſs, ſynod of Glenelg, and 
preſbytery of Lewis. It is very extenſive, being in length 
from eafi to weſt 24 computed miles, and, upon an average, 
9 miles in breadth ; bounded on the weſt by a diſtrict of the 
pariſh 
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pariſh of Lochs; on the north, by the Atlantic Ocean; on bitants 
the eaſt by the Minch; and on the ſouth, by the parihy na 
of Stornoway and — comm 


Surface and Soil.—The ſurface of the whole pariſh is 8 
pretty plain, except a few hills, at a conſiderable diſlanee 
from the ſea, and ſome ſmall glens or vallies through which 1 11 
rivulets run. The foil, as may naturally be ſuppoſed in dp 
ſuch a vaſt track of ground, is various. The diftri& called 
Claddoch is light, thin, ſpouty ground, and in many places 
10 full of ſtones, that the plough cannot go through it, 
Neſs conſiſts of fine large level fields, compoſed of loan, oo 
ſand, gravel, and deep clay, which, in good ſeaſons, pro- 


duce tolerable crops, and in the hands of more ſkilful and _ 

ſubſtantial tebants might be turned to a very good account 1 

The ſea-coaſt, taking in the various points that jut out into the 1 

the ſea, may be reckoned about 30 computed miles; it is pv 
bold and rugged, having a tremendous ſurf or ſwell upon May 

it, when the wind blows from the weſt and north - wel. take 

There is not a ſingle harbour where a veſſel can anchor, dog- 

and but a few creeks where boats can land, even 1n the able 

Kneſt weather. Scot 

Stor 

cChmnate and Diſeaſts—It is well knoten, that a great del I bft 

of rain falls in moſt parts of the weſt and north-weſt of for 

Scotland; there is, however, leſs here than upon the main- thus 
land coaſt, or even in the adjacent pariſhes, the high hill Bll Ma 
which collect the vapours, and break the clouds, being at i fav 

conſiderable diſtance. The froſt is ſeldom very intenſe; 98 

the ſnow, in general, not deep, or of long continuance, The 2 
air, though moiſt, is ſalubrious. Rheumatiſm, the general 3 

10 


complaint of all moiſt climates, is very common; it is r 
ther matter of ſurpriſe that it is not more frequent, confi 
e their damp and dirty houſes, how much the inha- 
* pitan 
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bitants are expoſed to rain and cold, and their clothing 
poor. Flannel-ſhirts, which are in general worn by the 
common people, may be a good antidote againſt it. Fevers 
and fluxes are not uncommon; and many infants die of a 
complaint called the five nights fickneſs, from their dying 
of it upon the fifth or fixth night; there are no inſtances 
of uny who have been ſeized with it that eſcaped, nor has 
the nature of this nncommon diſeaſe been as yet fully com- 
prehended by the moſt ſkilful upon this iſland. 


an; on 


pariſhes 


ariſh is 
diſtance 
1 which 
oſed in 
t called 
17 Rivers, Woods, Fe. There is not a fingle tree, or even 

f Joan, any bruſhwood, to be ſeen in the whole pariſh. There are 

s, pro- ſeveral ſmall lakes or lochs, and ſome rivulets, but no ſtream 

ful and that deſerves the name of a river. In theſe are various, 
kinds of trout, and in a few of them ſome ſalmon. Upon 


ccount, 5 i | 
the miniſter's farm is a ſmall water, where a few fine ſal- 


ut into 
; it is mon, though of a ſmall ſize, are caught, from the month of 
1 upon May till Auguſt. There are a few cod, ling, and haddock, 


kk taken upon the coaſt ; but the principal fiſhing is that of 
dog-filh, from the liver of which they extract a conſider- 
able quantity of oil. Upon an average, there areiabout 8832 
Scotch pints annually manufactured of ir, and ſold to the 
Stornoway merchants at from 6 d. to 8 d. per pint. Five 
Ar deal of the annual bounties or premiums given by the Truſtees 
ok for encouraging this trade, are generally gained by boats in 
main- this pariſh. The ſeaſon for it is from the beginning of 
h bills May to the latter end of Auguſt, when the weather proves 
ag at favourable ; indeed, it muſt be very moderate before they 
atenſe; can venture to ſea, which makes them exceedingly cau- 
e. The tious when the wind blows off the land, left they be driven 
veneral to the northern ocean. It is very aſtoniſhing how few ac- 
is ra- cidents happen, conſidering the terrible ſeas they encoun- 

conſ. oh, and the badneſs of the creeks where they land. Ihe 
e inht- number of boats employed in this fiſhing is about 42, from 
ban . Vor. XIX. LI — 


anchor, 
in the 


* 
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16 to 19 feet keel, ſome of 8, and othets of 6 bars. Their 
only implement is a hand- line, with two large hooks, 


Agriculture, Cattle, &. There are in the pariſh about 
90 ploughs, and all, except one (uſed by the miniſter,) of z 
ſingular conſtruction; they are made of a crooked ſmall 
piece of wood, on the top of which is fixed a ſtilt or handle; 
the man who holds it walks by its fide, and directs it by 
this ſtilt. As no oxen are uſed here, it is drawn by four 
imall horſes; the driver, if he can be ſo called, goes before 
the horſes, and pulls them on by the halter. In ſome pla. 
ces the ground is turned up by two inſtruments well known 
in the Highlands, called crooked and even ſpades; in mol 
of theſe parts, the ground is ſo rugged, and full of ſtones, 
that the plough cannot go through it. There are no carts 
uſed in the pariſh, except by the miniſter. The manure 
are cow-dung, and tangle or ſea-ware ; there is another 
kind univerſally uſed here, perhaps not known elfewhere; 
their houſes are thatched with ſtubble and heather ropes, 
(ropes made of heath), their roofs are ſo low and flat, and 
they burn ſach quantities of peat, their only fuel, that the 
ſtubble is abundantly covered over with ſoot ; in the lat 


ter end of May, when the barley brard (blade) appears, 
they take this ſooty ſtubble, and ſtrew it thinly upon it, 
which ſometimes produces a tolerable crop, but mull 
| ſcourge the ground. The only crops reared here are black 


oats, bear, and potatoes, ſown in April and May, and reaped 


in September and October. The returns are in general 


poor, owing to the poverty of the ſoil, and the cold and 
boiſterous gales from the northern ocean, to which the lands 
are much expoſed. The pariſh abounds in horſes, black- 
cattle, and ſheep, perhaps too many for the paſture. There 
15 no ſaying, with minute exactneſs, what the number of 
each may be. Horſes, according to a ſurvey lately made, 


were calculated at 1050; black-cattle, 2670 3 ſheep, 339% 
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The horſes and cows are of a very ſmall "WY partly owing 


the proper ſelection of bulls and ſtallions, by which they 
are yearly decreaſing, and muſt continue ſo to do till this 
evil be remedied, 

All the. ſheep, except a few of the black-faced kind! in- 


roam at large through the moor, without any herdſman to 
attend them. Though very wild, they are in general, how- 
ever, ſo far tame, that they can be driven into ſmall inclo- 
ſures, where the wool 1s pulled off, a barbarons cuſtom, 
which certainly muſt be detrimental to the animal and its 
wodl, and indeed proves fatal, when the weather happens 
to be ſeyere immediately after this plucking.—The horſes, 
though ſmall, are remarkably hardy and mettled. — The beef 
and mutton {ſweet and well flavoured.—Horſes, upon an 


mures 


other . average, {ell at L. 2, 10 8. ; cows and ſtots at L. 2, 55.; and 


lep ut 38. each. 


there; 


ropes, 


* 


t, and FOR Day 18 impoſſible to lay what number of * 


it the might have been in the pariſh, as. there never were any regi- 
e b ſters kept. Population, however, is allowed to be on the in- 
pears,- creaſe, chiefly owing to the farms being much ſmaller than 
an i, in former times. There are in the pariſh, 439 families, 


muſt 2006 ſouls, 914 males, 1092 females : Souls under 6 years 


black old, 334; ditto betwixt 6 and 14 years, 407 ; ditto betwixt 
reaped 14 and 60 years, 1067 ; and above 60, 198. In 1755, the 
eneral population, by Dr Webſter's liſt, was 1995. There are 14 
d and weavers, 5 tailors, 7 black ſmiths, 340 fiſhers, and 1 miller. 


| lands There is not one man by profeſſion a ſhoemaker ; the moſt 


black- of the inhabitants ſupply themſelves with ſhoes or brogues; 
There nor, indeed, do any of the above tradeſmen depend wholly 
ber of upon their occupations, all of them having ſmall farms. 


4. 


made, | There | 


339% 
The 


to the paſture, but more ſo to the little attention paid to 


troduced by the miniſter, © are remarkably ſmall. They 
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about 20 > ſcholars who attend ; | though, ſrom the compatt- 
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There are two women living in the pariſh, one of whon I acl of 


| ſays that the is 100 4 7 we; and the One: 102, _ from | 
| is of gr 

1 birch, PR and Stihends The Cee: is "wary ; in Cate 
Colonel Francis Humberſtone Mackenzie of Seaforth ſole day, * 


heritor. All the inhabitants are of the Eſtabliſhed. Church Mrs 
of Scotland. There are two places of worſhip in the px let pe 
Tiſh. The church cloſe by the maiiſe is u perfect ruin, and two ſ 


is to be rebuilt firſt ſummer. The one in the diſtrict of of the 


Neſs, about 12 computed miles from che manſe, an old the E 
Popiſh church, called St Peter's, was enlarged' und rebuilt ſalary 


laſt year; it is thatched with heath. The rent of the pu. ſpindl 


riſh is about I., goo Sterling, befides kelp, which was never wheel 
attempted here till within a'few years back. Iris thought WM. 
the ſhores will produce 60 tons once in three years. — The Wl with 
ſtipend, till this year, was only 1000 merks Scots, and comp 
L. 5 Sterling for a glebe, to which Colonel Mackenzie . beſt! 


added L. 20 Sterling. The preſent incumbent, Mr Do- go” 
nald Macdonald, was ſettled in 1790. His predeceſſors nh 
were, Meſſrs Alexander Mackay, and Murdoch and Do- 1y fo 
nald Morrifons. The manſe is ſmall ; was built about 28 from 
years ago, and repaired laſt year at a confiderable expence ſeſſio 
the kitchen, which is the only erat was | repaired The! 
and ſlated at the ſame time. (anil 
There has not been a parochial ſchool here for many with 
years back; but Colonel Mackenzie, who is very deſirous Qs e 
to have ſchools erected, contracted with an undertaker two la 
years ago, to build a ſchool-honſe near the manſe, but ou- befi 
ing to various cireumſtances, it has not as yet been accom. we 
pliſhed. There has been a chirity-ſchool eftabliſhed in The 
the diſtrict of Neſs by the Honourable Society for man) Ter 
years back; it is to be lamented, 'that the people in gene- ben 


ral have as yet fo little taſte for education. There are onlf 
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neſs of the diſtrict, .triple that number might attend daily 
from their parents houſes. The ſchoolmaſter, however, 
js of great ſervice in ſuch a remote corner, by his diligence 
in catechifing and reading to the people on A . 
day, when the miniſter is not there. 

Mrs Mackenzie of Seaforth, whoſe zeal for the FER of 
let people is conſpicuous upon all occaſions, has erected 


two ſpinning- ſchools, with a ſalary of L. 6 Sterling to each 


of the miſtreſſes. To aid her in this laudable undertaking, 
the Honourable Society reſolved to pay one-half of ſaid 
falary. The girls are taught gratis, have 10 d. for every 
ſpindle they ſpin, and to encourage them, they have their 
2 at a low rate; many of the pooreſt have them gra- 

She allows 2 Ib. of coarſe lint for themſelves to begin 


A befides, a8 x ſpur to induſtry and emulation, annual 
competitions are herd, when pe; ori are W to the 


beſt ſpinners.” 


Poor. There are +80 upon FE 3 who are. chte. 
17 ſupported by the charity of the inhabitants, by begging 
from houſe to houſe ʒ any ſupport they get from the kirk- 
ſeſſion is by no means adequate to their maintenance. 
There is about L. 4 annually diſtributed amongſt them, 
(arifing from the weekly collections and mulcts), together 


with five guineas of a yearly donation from Mrs Macken- | 


zie of Seaforth, whoſe benevolence and charity have been 


of univerſal good throughout this whole ifland. She has, 


befides, upon her IR, two very great objects in this pariſh, 
to each of whom ſhe allows three bolls of meal annually. 
There is another mode here for ſupporting the poor, which 
ſhews the charitable diſpoſition of the inhabitants; being in 


deneral ſcarce of money for the weekly collections, they, 
every ſpring, collect a certain quantity of grain or feed, 


| „„ which 
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which is regularly divided by the kirk-ſeffion —_— the 


| "= _ their roll. 


| Antiquities Several ruins of Popiſh chapels or churches 


are to be fork in in the pariſh ; round moſt of them are burying. 
grounds, which are to this day uſed for that purpoſe. A few 


of them can only be traced by the foundation-ſtones ; the 
walls of others are pretty entire. The largeſt and moſ 


entire is that at Eorapie in Neſs, dedicated to St Mulvay; 
It ſeems to have been the principal one, and undoubtedly 


uſed as 2 place of worſhip. It is 50 feet long, 24 broad, 
and 16 feet in the fide walls; the people around it, pay it 
as yet a great deal of ſuperſtitious veneration, and indeed 


ſome of them retain ſtill a few of the Popiſh ſuperſtitions, 


A little to the north of it ſtood St Ronan's, and cloſe by it, 
to the ſouth, ſtood a houſe, built by one of the Macleod, 
once the proprietors of this iſland ; there 1s ſtill a piece of 


wall ſtanding, called by them Macleod's Gate. The ſtones 
are moſtly carried away by the tenants for building their 


houſes. Some hundred yards to the ſouth of that is a ſmall 
mount, which evidently bears the mark of having once a 
building upon it, called Cartel Olgre, (i. e.) Olaus his 


Caſtle. The names of the reſt, which are but ſmall in 


compariſon to St Mulvay's, are, St Peter's in Haboſt, St 
Thomas's in Swainboſt, St Clement's in North Dell, Holy 
Croſs at South Galſon, St Bridget in Borve, St Peter's in 


Lower Strather, St Mary's in Upper Barvas, and St John 


the Baptiſt's in Bragir. Betwixt Borve and Galſon, upon 
an eminence at a ſmall diſtance from the ſea, may be ſeen 


the ruins of a pretty large dun, or Daniſh fort, of a circular 


form, with paſſages and imall apartments in the walls; the 


only entry was from the top. Tradition ſays, that there 
was a ſubterraneous communication ro it from the ſea, of 
which no veſtige can now be traced. There is another of 
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the rock, whilſt the reſt are buſy in taking the birds, who 
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the ſame kind in a lake at Bragir, called Loch Duin, but 


not ſo large. Three more are to be ſeen in three ſmall 
lakes behind Strather and Borve, at a conſiderable diſtance 
from-the ſea, each of them having a cauſeway leading to 
them, which are viſible in dry weather. Betwixt Barvas 
and Strather, in the middle of a deep moſs, where no other 
tones are to be ſeen, and at a confiderable diſtance from 
the ſea, there is a very large ſtone ſtanding upright, called 
Clach i Druſbel, famous for nothing but its fize, being 18 
feet above ground, and 14 feet in circumference, having no 
figures upon it, as erroneouſly related. The vulgar tradi- 
tion concerning it, is too abſurd and ſuperſtitious to deſerve 
any notice. The ifland of Rona, fituate in the northern 
ocean, about 16 leagues diſtant from Eorapie Point, or the 
butt of the Lewis, (Which is reckoned the furtheſt to the 
north-weſt of any in Europe), belongs to this pariſh. It is 
reckoned a mile in length, and half a mile in breadth; 
there is a temple in it dedicated to St Ronan. It is rented 
by one of the Neſs tackſmen at L. 4 Sterling per annum, 
who regularly, every ſeaſon, fends a large open boat, and 
brings from it ſome corn, butter, cheeſe, a few ſheep, and 
ſometimes a cow, beſides ſome wild- fowl and feathers. 
There were once five families reſiding upon it, but now 
only one, who are employed by the tackſman as ſervants. 
The rock Suliſker lies 4 leagues to the eaſt of Rona; it 
5 2 quarter of a mile in circumference, and abounds with a 
great variety of ſea-fowl. The boat which goes to Rona, 
generally touches there for fowls and feathers. There is 
in Neſs a moſt venturous ſet of people, who for a few years 
back, at the hazard of their lives, went there in an open 
fi oared boat, without even the aid of a compaſs. There 
ö no place in it where they can draw up their boat; ſome 
of them continue in it, taking ſhelter under the lee- ſide of 
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without ſo much as the form of a road acroſs this long and 
fatiguing ſpace; the poor people are under the neceſlity of 
carrying every article almoſt, to and from Stornoway, upon 
their backs. Colonel Mackenzie, who is very eager to re 
medy this evil, has, for a few years back, begun a road to 
open a communication betwixt both ſides of the iſland, and 
carried it forward about five miles at a great expence. I 
place of the ſtatute-labour, every man, from 16 to 60 years 
of age, pays 1s. 6d. There is only one annual fair for 
ſelling cattle held in this whole iſland, conſequently the 
ſellers are under the neceſſity of diſpoſing of them at that 
time, having no chance of ſeeing any other buyer during 
that ſeaſon, except for ſuch. fat cattle as are purchaſed by 
the Stornoway merchants. Until there be a comfortabl: 
communication opened betwixt both fides of the iſland; 
until the breed of cattle of every kind be improved, and 
ſome mode contrived for a better market for them; this 
pariſh muſt labour under great diſadvantages. On tit 
other hand, it is no {mall advantage, 1 in ſuch a high and 5 
latitude, 
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are ſo tame, that they knock them down with ſticks; theit latitude, 
feathers ſell at Stornoway, at from 9 to 10 8. per ſtone, their ho?! 
| 4 ; : 18 | benefic1a 
Miſcellaneous Oghſervations.— There are neither moles, brings a 

frogs, foxes, or weaſels, in the pariſh, nor any hares, till of | 
late a few made their appearance from a breed introduced 49 4 

into the iſland by Seaforth. It abounds with pidgeon, plo- 4 5 
ver, ſnipe, and a vaſt variety of wild- geeſe and ducks. The Ueuly f 
ſwan, woodcock and green plover, appear in their ſeaſon, . 0 4 
The coaſt abounds with a variety of ſea-fowls. Eagle, * . 
corbies and crows, are numerous, and often prove deſtruc. A 5 
tive to the young lambs. The greateſt diſad vantage this 33 
pariſh lies under, is, the want of roads and bridges. From f place: 
this fide of the iſland to the village of Stornoway is rec yoſe wi 
koned from 12 to 18 miles of a broken ſwampy moor, iber 


Vol. 
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; theit N nitude, to have ſuch abundance of very fine penis cloſe by 


ao] their honſes in general. The fiſh of different kinds are moit 
2 beneficial, eſpecially that of the dog-fiſh, the oil of which 
El 1 brings a conſiderable ſum of money, and the fiſh, when 
olltas properly cured, has, by long experience, been found to be 
N wholeſome food. 

The Tue ſnow ſeldom lies deep or long; a circumſtance 
ſeaſon, bighly favourable to ſheep and black-catile. As the lands 
Zak dere never meaſured, it is impoſſible to fay with any cer- 
jene. tainty what the number of acres may be, but the extent of 
os th the cultivated land bears no proportion to the uncultivated. 
* The common lan guage of the parith is Gaelic. The names 
= of places are derived from the Norwegian language, and by 
* bose * underſtand it, are allowed to be very exprelſive 
4 of their ſituation. 
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NUMBER VIIL 


PARISH OF,.LOCHS, 


(Couxrr oF Ross, SYNOD oF GLENELG, ISLAND Aub 
1 85 PRESBYTERY OF LEWIS), 


By the Rev. Mr ALEXANDER SIMSON. 


Name, Situation, 9c. 


TA pariſh derives its name from the numerous har- 
bours which are in it, and which are always in thi 
country called Lochs. They are ſo well ſecured from the 
ſea, that many of them are very well adapted for places 
anchorage to veſſels of conſiderable burden, and the whole 
of them for ſmall veſſels, and are excellent landing - place 
for open boats. The pariſh may alſo derive its name i 
part from the innumerable bodies (lochs) of freſh water, 
ſituated in the moor, all of which abound with mal 
trout of excellent quality. It is fituated in the county o 


Roſs, within the bounds of the preſbytery of Lewis, and 
2 ſynod 
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ſynod of Glenelg. The extent of the pariſh in len gth is 
about 18 computed miles, not including the. ſeveral ferries 
acroſs the foreſaid harbours which intervene in that ſtraight 
line. The extent of the ſea-coaft, following the ſhore in all 
its directions, is 90 computed miles. In a country ſo much 

interſected by numerous arms of the ſea, the breadth muſt 

be various, but at an average it holds at about 8 or 9 miles. 
It is bounded on the ſouth by Loch Seaforth, which ſepa- 
rates it from the pariſh of Harris ; on the weſt, by the pa- 
riſh of Uig ; on the north, by the pariſh of Stornoway ; and 
on the eaſt, by the channel, which ſeparates this iſland from 
the continent of Roſs. Along the coaſt it has a bold and 
rocky appearance; farther back, there is a great extent of 
ſoft flat moor. There is no ſoil but what the indefatigable 
induſtry of the inhabitants has forced into ſome cultivation, 
near the creeks of the ſea, with the aid of ſea-weed for ma- 
nure. The air is very moiſt, but not unhealthy, 


D AND 


Diſtempers.— The roſe or eryſipelas, colds, and rheuma- 
tilms, are the moſt common diſtempers prevalent in this 
country; ſometimes very infectious and epidemical fevers 
rage here, which terminate the lives of a great many of the 
inhabitants. 
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Fiſheries —Cod and ling conſtitute the principal fiſhing 
on the coaſt, of which kinds of fiſh there are caught annually 
at an average, 24 tons. The ling, when cured, ſells at 
L. 15, 10s. per ton, and the cod at L. 10; it is ſold to the 
merchants of Stornoway, who export it to the beſt market 
they can find ; both the cod and ling are in the greateſt 
perfection from February to May. All the other kinds of 
ſhes, which are commonly met with on the coaſt of the 
les, and which are fit for immediate family uſe, are caught 
here 
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vity occur often; a woman died a few days ago aged 104. 
The num ber of families is 366. Moſt of the inhabitants 
are filhers and netmakers, There are 38 kelp- makers, 
16 Weavers of coarſe cloth, 2 boat-carpenters, 3 tailors, and 


2 


here in great abundance. Between 45 and 50 tons of ke: blackſ 
are manufactured annually, The flood - tide edi the Eſta 
from ſouth to north, both on the ſhore and at ſea, and d 
courſe, the ebb-tide in the contrary direction. Loch Ses. Huſba 
forth, Lochſhell, and Locheriſort, are the principal harbours, WM the calv 
Acroſs the entry of each of the two latter, there is an iſland, ber of b 
which makes them ſecure retreats for veſſels in all kinds of WM ſmall bi 
weather. In the channel between Lewis and Sky, a third Wl on whic 
of the way nearer the former than the latter, are three this par 
iſlands, named Sharnt or Holy Iſlands, well known to ma. WI April a 
riners; one of them, in particular, ſeems to have been de. The in 
dicated to the Virgin Mary; it is named Moair, or Mary's Will ence. 
Iſland; in it there are the remains of a Popiſh chapel, 
Black- cattle are paſtured on them all, and they are famous Lang 
for fattening ſheep, but particularly ſome ſmall rocks in Hany < 
their neighbourhood, which have graſs on their tops. There and Ne 
is one family reſiding on the largeſt of the iſlands, for the 
purpoſe of attending the cattle. The head of this family Rent 
has been ſo unfortunate as to loſe, at different times, his 
wife, a ſon, and a daughter, by falling down great preci- Ecci 
pices; the mother and ſon met with this cataſtrophe in fol- niſter's 
lowing ſheep, and the daughter, by going in queſt of wild- patron 
fowl eggs —Keback-head, and the point of Rairniſh, are and w 
the two principal headlands on the coaſt. Moſt of the xe par deceſſe 
is covered with heath. lon, A 
the fit 
Populution.— T 1. whole amount of the population in marrie 
this pariſh is 1768 perſons, of which number, 84 5 are males, churcl 
and 923 are females. Population in 1755, by Dr Web- and of 
ſter's liſt, appears to bave been 1267. Inſtances of Jonge- was a 
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; blackſmiths, in the pariſh, Every individual here is of 
the Eſtabliſhed Church. 


Ady kb number of black-cattle, not including 
the calves, is 2488; the number of ſheep, 4000; the num- 
her of horſes, 348. The different kinds of cattle are of a 
{mall breed, which adapts them well to the rough ground 
on which they paſture. There is very little corn raiſed in 
this pariſh. Their ſmall crops are ſown in the months of 
April and May, and reaped in September and OQtober. 
The inhabitants rely principally on fiſh for their ſubſiſt- 
ence, 


Language. The Gaelic language is their mother tongue; 
many of the names of places are derived from the Daniſh 
and Norwegian languages. 


Rent. The land-rent of the pariſh is L. 1020, 58. 


Ecclefraftical State of the Pariſb. — The value of the mi- 
niſter's living, including the glebe, is L 80. The King is 
patron. Alexander Simſon is now miniſter of the pariſh, 
and was ſettled there three years ago. His immediate pre- 
deceſſor was John Frazer; before whom were James Wil- 
lon, Alexander Mackay, and Colin Mackenzie, who was 
the firſt miniſter of the pariſh. The preſent incumbent is 
married, and has 3 boys and a girl. A new manſe, two 
churches, and a parochial ſchoolhouſe were built laſt year, 
and offices for the manſe are to be built this year; there 
Was a Society ſchoolhouſe built three years ago. Colonel 
Francis Humberſton Mackenzie of Seaforth is ſole heritor 
i the pariſh, 


Poor, 
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Poor. There are about 58 poor people who receive the 
ſmall collections made at the church-door, together with 
five guineas, as a donation from Mrs Mackenzie of Seaforth 
yearly, and all the money ariſing from fines inflifted onde. 
linquents. 
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Miſcellaneous Obſervations —The fucl uſed here is peu I bn, 


There is no plough in the pariſh ; the little ground that i 
tilled, is by the crooked and ſtraight ſpades. There are 1, 
fiſhing-boats belonging to the pariſh. The people from 
their youth are accuſtomed to a ſea-faring life ; they are of 
humane diſpoſitions, and ſhew great hoſpitality to ſtranger 
There is no doubt that the condition of the inhabitants of 
this poor pariſh might be greatly meliorated by the intro. 
duction of manufactures. In this particular, Mrs Colonel 
Mackenzie of Seaforth has already made ſome conſiderable 
advances, by directing the induſtry of the female inhabitants 
to the uſeful and rational occupation of ſpinning flax. Se- 
veral merchants at Aberdeen ſend a great quantity of flax 
annually to a truſtee at Stornoway, who diſtributes it to be 
ſpun, not only in this, but in all the pariſhes of Lewis. In 
this pariſh there are two ſpinning ſchools, the miſtreſſes of 
each of them are paid jointly by Mrs Mackenzie of Ses. 
forth, and the Society for Propagating Chriſtian Knowledge 
The forementioned truſtee has a yearly ſalary paid him by 
Mrs Mackenzie and the ſaid Society. To encourage the 
young women to acquire the perfect knowledge of ſpinning 
there is an annual competition at each of the ſchools, and 
premiums given by Mrs Mackenzie to the beſt performers, 
for the purpoſe of exciting a laudable emulation. The 
premiums are held out to all the taught ſpinſters in the 
Hand *. | 


*The encouragement thus given to promote the induſtry, the improve: 
ment, and conſequently the real happineſs of ſo many of our fellow. eres: 
7 0 tures, 
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tures, who, from local circumſtances, are ſecluded from the more cul- 5 
trated part of ſociety, unqueſtionably reflects a high degree of honour on 
the worthy perſon by whom it is ſo generouſly beſtowed, and ſhall in- 
fillibly prove a ſource of unſpeakable conſolation. The memory of the 
haughty, and, of courſe, the cruel-hearted daughters of diffipation, ſhall 
be utterly forgotten, or if mentioned, ſhall be mentioned with abhorrence : 
whilſt that of the generous, whoſe kind efforts are well directed for the 
permanent good of mankind, ſhall be bleſſed on the earth for many ſue- 


ceeding ages. 
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NUMBER IX. 


PARISH OF uv, 


* 


(County or Ross, SYNoD or GLENELG, PRESBYTERY or 
_ Lewis). 


By the Rev. Mr Hucu Monks. 


Name and Situation, 


[PS in the common acceptation of the word, ſignifies, 
in many parts of the Highlands, a ſolitary place, much 
ſequeſtered from the public eye ; which ſeems to apply with 
particular propriety to the local ſituation of this pariſh, it 
being ſeparated from the pariſh of Stornoway and Lochs, 
which lie on the eaſt and ſouth-eaſt coaſt of the iſland, by an 
extenſive flat and ſoft moor, no leſs than 12 computed miles 
in length; on the ſouth-weſt it is bounded by the moun- 
tains of Harris; on the weſt, by the Atlantic Ocean; and 
on the north, by a part of the pariſh of Lochs, which in 
that place runs acroſs the country from eaſt to weſt. It 13 


ſituated in the county of Roſs, iſland and preſbytery of 
Lewis, 
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and ſynod of Glenelg. The length of the pariſh is ten com- 
puted miles, not including the wide entry of Loch Roag, 
which runs into the heart of the pariſh from the weſtward ; 
its breadth is nine miles. The interior part of it is hilly, 
much more ſo than any of the other pariſhes in the iſland, 
and along the ſhore it is almoſt flat. In many of the farms 
along the ſea-coaſt the ſoil is ſandy ; farther back, it is of 


a thin light Kind, mixed with a little clay, and a great 


part of it ſeems to be the laſt ſtratum of moſs which has 
been cut away for fuel, and which produces forced crops, 
with the affiſtance of ſea-weed for manure.—The air is moiſt, 


and healthy to the inhabitants. The moſt prevailing diſtem- 


pers are rheumatiſm, eryf{ipelas, cholics, and epilepſy among 
infants}from the fifth to the eighth day after their birth; 
if they are not affected with the diſeaſe before the eighth 
day, they are not afterwards ſubject to it. The ſurgeon in 
this country declares, that the laſt- mentioned diſtemper 
proved fatal in every caſe which came within the compre- 
henfion of his knowledge, two only excepted, in which 
the ſurgeon attended. One of the children which eſcaped, 
ſuffered ſo much from the violent exertions of the muſcles, 
during the continuance of the fits, that its arms and legs 
are diſtorted, and the whole frame is in a debilitated ſtate, 
and hkely to continue ſo. It is worthy of remark, that 
the infants of ſach parents as come to' this iſland from the 


neighbouring continent or iſlands, or from any part of Bri- 


tain, are not troubled with this affliction, until ſuch parents 
refide for many years in this country; and indeed few of 
them are at all troubled with it. This diſtemper prevails 
over all the iſland. —This pariſh abounds with ſmall lakes 


and rivulets; trouts are to be found in all the lakes, but 


lomewhat inferior in taſte and flavour to thoſe on the main- 
land, There are four rivulets in which ſalmon are caught 
in ſmall quantities, and uſed by the inhabitants—The 
Vor. XIX. Nn length 
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length of the coaſt, following the ſhore in all its windings 
around Loch Roag, is 40 computed miles; the ſhore is 
rocky. Dogfiſh, 
here. Great quantities of herrings, of uncommonly large 
ſize, have begun to be caught in this loch within theſe few 
years, The herrings make their appearance about the 2oth 
of December, and remain to the middle of January ; this 
laſt year, (1794), upwards of go fail came from different 
parts of the kingdom ; they both fiſhed, and bought the 
_ herring freſh from the country-people, at the great price of 
from 9. to 12 8. per crane, (which is the full of a barrel 
of green filb, as taken out of the net). The uncommon 
gales of wind which prevailed this winter, became fatal to 
ſome of the fiſhers, and rendered their ſucceſs upon the 
whole much leſs than it was any year fince the fiſhing laſt 
commenced. Forty years back, and long before, there 
was an immenſe herring-fiſhing in Loch Roag. Sweden 
was then the only market for the fiſh, and the abundance 
was ſuch, that the country-people ſald them for x5. per 
foreſaid crane. The cod is very plentiful in this loch du- 
ring the herring-fiſhing, and when the herrings emigrate, 
they ſoon diſappear. The cods are ſold freſh by the coun- 
try-people at 2 d. each. Such of the inhabitants as incline 
to take the trouble of curing them, can .be ſupplied with 
ſalt for the purpoſe from two ſtorehouſes ereQed there by 
Mr Mackenzie of Seaforth, in which falt is kept for the 
benefit of the people. Muſcles are found ſo plentiful tha 
lime is made of their ſhells. Oyfters, clams, and coc- 
kles, are found here. There are about 140 tons of kelp 
annually made at Loch Roag, which is ſuperior in quality 
to any other kelp in the Highlands of Scotland ; this 15 ſuf- 
ficiently evinced by its ſelling for at leaſt a guinea per ton 
more than any other kelp.—Gallan-head is one of the 
chief promontories; it lies at t che. ſouth-weſt entry to Loch 

| Roag: 


cod, ling, and colefiſh are abundant. 
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Rog. The Flannan Iſles lie in a north-weſt direction from 
Callan-head, about 12 or 15 miles in the ocean; they are 
not inhabited, and are famous for fattening ſheep, each of 
which have always at a time two lambs every ſeaſon, The 
iſlands are ſeven in number, and are the ſame which Bu- 
channan calls Inſulz Sacre, becauſe they ſeem to have been 
the reſidence of eccleſiaſtics in time of the druids ; ſome 


of their temples, built without any mortar, are fjill extant. 


Sheep brought from thoſe iſles do not live for any time on 
the continent of Lewis, The people of the farms to which 
the iſles are connected, go there once a- year to fleece their 
ſheep, and to kill ſea-fowls, both for food, and on account 
of their feathers. In the iſlands there 1s to be found, in the 
ſummer ſeaſon, a migratory bird, called by Martin coll, 
by others edder duck, famous for its elaſtic down, which it 
plucks off its own breaſt, and with which it lines the neſt.— 
Loch Roag, being the only one worthy of particular notice, 
is two leagues acroſs at the entry, and runs up in a ſouth- 
eaſt direction about 12 miles through the iſland. This 
loch is covered with iſlands, ſeveral of them inhabited, and 
one of them is about eight miles long; its name is Large 
Bernera, The whole of this curious loch abounds with 
lafe places of anchorage, ſufficient to hold the whole Bri- 
tiſh navy, nay, I may ſay the navy of Europe. The 
whole pariſh is covered with heath, except the inhabited 


grounds at the 42 ſide. 


POR tn Vc. of the Pariſh of Lig, Auguſt 1792. 


Families, © - 387 
Souls, 5 1 22 1898 
Males, - - 898 
Females, - 0 „„ 
Souls under 6 years old, — 314 
Ditto under 14 ditto, - 34% 


Souls 
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Souls between 14 and 60, - 999 
Above 60 4 — 252 
In 1755, the population, according to Dr Webſter, wy 
1312. | | 


There are in the pariſh, Netmakers, 4 Tr 
Kelpmakers, - 299 
Weavers, M0 20 
Wrights, 5 9 
Tailors, - 1 
Black ſmiths, - 3 
Calves rearing, : 641 
Milch-cows, — "M6 
Cattle, . 2007 
Sheep, 5 $044 
Goats, | - 304 
Horſes, — 682 
F iſhing-boats, - 73 


There are at preſent more inſtances of longevity here 
(as is always the caſe) than in any other pariſh in the 
iſland; ſeverals near go, and ſome above that age, are at pre- 
ſent alive. They marry very young, and barrenneſs is 
ſcarcely known.— All the people dwell in little farm. villa. 
ges, and they fiſh in the ſummer- ſeaſon. The women do not 
fiſh ; but almoſt at all times, when there is occaſion to go 
to ſea, they never decline that ſervice, and row powerfully. 
When they go to the hills with their cattle, all deſcriptions 
of ſex and age angle on the freſh-water lakes. All the 
woollen and linen cloth uſed for common purpoſes is ſpun 
and wove in the pariſh, There is only one ſurgeon in the 
whole iſland. All the inhabitants are of the Eſtabliſhed 
Church. In the pariſh are four or five e 
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and ſeveral perſons who make broags of leather tanned by 
the inhabitants with tormenti]-root.—Fhere are no in- 
ſtances known of ſuicide. —Many of the people in the pa- 
riſk are employed in manufacturing kelp, and many of 
them go for the ſame purpoſe to Harris and Uiſt.— There 
ite no trees to be ſeen, nor any kind of bruſhwoad.. 


Agriculture. The pariſh never ſupplies itſelf with ſuf- 
ficiency of proviſion, The people have lately acquired a 
ſuperior knowledge and practice of the culture of potatoes 
to what they formerly had, and in proportion to the in- 
creaſe of this uſeful root, their buying of proviſion dimi- 
niſhes, and bears a ſmall proportion to their outlays in for- 
mer years. About 15 years ago, the preſent miniſter was 
obliged to give over the cultivation of potatoes, except a 
little for his own private domeſtic uſe, becauſe prejudices | 
hindered the people from eating them; but his perſeve- 
rance in ufing them in his own family at laſt convinced the 
people of their error, and of the vaſt utility of that article. 
A ſmall quantity of flax and hemp is ſown in different 
arts of the pariſh, owing to the particular attention of Mrs 


| "Mackenzie of Seaforth, who makes exertions to direct the 


induſtry of the females of this and the other pariſhes of the 
iſland to ſuitable objects, and has erected, at a conſiderable 
expence, three ſpjnning-ſchools in this pariſh. Here they 
low ſmall or black oats (the only kinds uſed) in the months 
of March and April; they reap in September and OQto- 
ber; they ſow here a little earlier than in any other part of 
the country, in order to be employed in manufacturing 
kelp as ſoon as poſſible. Barley is ſown in May, and reap- 
ed in the latter end of Auguſt, and ſome of it in Septem- 
ber. The oats are all cut with the fickle, but the barley 
i plucked ; the reaſon for their plucking the latter is, that 


dhe root of it makes good thatch for their houſes ; and al- 


though 
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though they pluck it in rainy weather, when they oarng 
carry on any other harveſt-work, it never heats, and is eaſily 
dried with the firſt fair weather. Kail or cabbage of any 
kind is not uſed here; ſince their prejudice againſt potatoes 
has been overcome, they chuſe to beſtow their manure on 
the latter rather than the former. The miniſter is in a 6. 
milar predicament. That part of the pariſh which lies far. 
theſt out to the ocean 1s very deſtitute of ſea-ware ; the in. 


terior parts are abundantly ſupplied with cut ware for ma- 
nure. | 


Language. The Gaelic is the only language ſpoken, ex. 
cept by a few tackſmen; but it is to be hoped, that the 
Engliſh language, and, of courſe, the knowledge of books, 
ſhall become more prevalent, as two ſchools were lately 
erected in the pariſh, —The names of places are derived 
from the Norwegian or Icelandic tongues, ſuch as Kenvick, 


Kirkiboſt, &c. 


Church.—The value of the miniſter's living, including 
the glebe, and after a late and voluntary augmentation of 
ſtipend given by the proprietor, is L. 80. The King is 
patron. Hugh Munro is miniſter ; he is the third fince the 
erection of the pariſh. Macleod and Normand Moriſon 
were his predeceſſors. The preſent incumbent has been 
 fxteen years ſettled; he is a widower, and has three daugh- 
ters and one ſon. The manſe was built about fourteen 


years ago. Two kirks were built two years ago. Ses. 
forth is ſole proprietor, 


Poor.—There are 50 poor people who aſk alms among 


the pariſhioners. Mrs Mackenzie of Seaforth gives L.] 


annually to meliorate their condition, and the muldts of de- 
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Inquents are laid out to the ſame purpoſe. All the people 
are remarked for a charitable diſpoſition. 
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Price of Labour. A boat - carpenter here gets 1 s. a- day 
and his victuals; a maſon the ſame; a male-ſervant has 
L. 2 per annum, with coarſe ſhoes, and his victuals; a fe- 
male-ſervant from 5 8. to 108. annually, with ſhoes and vic- 
tuals There is not a plongh in the pariſh ; all the tillage 
is conducted with crooked and ſtraight ſpades. No carts 
nor waggons, The fuel 1s — peat. 


Druidical Temple, &c.— At a place called Calarniſh, not 
far from Loch Roag, there is an entire druidical place of 
worſhip, of which I ſubjoin a ſketch ; 
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Some of the ſtones are very large, eſpecially that in the 
centre of the circle; they all ſtand on end at ſome diſtance 
from each other, and are wholly in a rough natural ſtate, 


$ ken from the ſhore. 


At 
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At Meliſta are the remains of a nunnery, called fil i 
the language of the country, Teagh na n cailichan dou, or, 
The houſe of the old black women. At Carlaway there i 
a Daniſh fort, or doune, with a double wall of dry ſtone; i 
is, perhaps, the moſt entire of any of the kind in Scotland; 
it is very broad at the baſe, and towards the top contrad 
in the form of a pyramid ; the height of the wall is 30 
feet; the fabric is perfectly eircular.— In ancient times 
there were many battles fought in this pariſh between the 
Macaulays and Moriſons, who had perpetual feuds. 

This pariſh gave birth to the father of Alderman Mac. 

aulay, now living in London, whoſe uncle George Mac. 
' aulay is ſtill at Calarniſh. The people of this pariſh ar 
remarked for their cleanlineſs and hoſpitality more than 
their equals in any other part of the iſland. —The number 
of boats is not below a hundred.—Two or three open boat 
go annually from this pariſh to Glaſgow with ſalted beef, 
dry falted fiſh, tallow, &c.—The people are very economl- 
cal, and are not fond of a military life. 


P. 
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Fro? 
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M 8 OBfcroations—If manufactures were intro- 
| duced here upon a great ſcale, they would tend to meli. 

rate the condition of the people, becauſe ſuch employment 1 80 
would afford bread to the increaſe of population which pre. 
vails here, as well as in all the pariſhes of the Highlands— WW 2 plac 
Very near the manſe there lives a woman, who has four di- minou 
ſtinct breaſts or mammz. . She has had ſeveral ſtout healthy know! 
children, and ſuckled each of them, and likewiſe one of the I count: 
miniſter's children, She has nipples and milk in each of Wh Strath 
the four breaſts; the two upper are fituated immediately nod of 
under the arm-pits, and by being diſtended with milk, a A dis 
very troubleſome to her for the firſt two or three months niſhes 
after her delivery. Such a * nature is very uncom - 
Mon. 
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one i PARISH OF RHYNIE AND ESSIE, 


(CoonTY oF ABERDEEN, SYNOD or MoRAT, PRESBYTERY 
OF STRATHBOGIE ). 


iſh a i From Communications by tbe Rev. Mr IauEs Milne. 
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Name, Cc. 


{ Dann pariſhes of Rhynie and Effie were united at a re- 


ch pre. mote period. The church of Effie was continued as 
ands— a place of worſhip till about 30 years ago, when it became 


four di- 
healthy 
e of the 
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minous; ſince that time the pariſh has been generally 
known by the name of Rhynie only. It is ſituated in the 
county of Aberdeen, Synod of Moray, and Preſbytery of 
dtrathbogie. This preſbytery was disjoined from the ſy- 


date nod of Aberdeen, and annexed to that of Moray in 1700: 
ilk, are A disjunction the more remarkable, that ſeveral of the pa- 


months 
uncom - 


my were in the county of Aberdeen, and one of them, 
ortlich, was originally the ſeat of the biſhoprick, which 
Was afterwards removed to Old Aberdeen. 


UM | 
Vol. XIX. O o Boundaries. 
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Boundaries. — The pariſh of Rhynie is bounded by the 
pariſhes of Cairnie, Cabrach, Auchindore, and Gartly. 


Extent and Contents, Fc. — The figure of the pariſh is 
nearly ſquare, it being Engliſh miles long, and nearly as 
broad. It contains 8 of the 48 davachs or davochs of the 
lordſhip of Strathbogie. A davach contains 32 oxen- 
gates * of 13 acres each, or 416 acres of arable land. At 
this: rate, the whole lordſhip of Strathbogie anciently was 
eſtimated at 19,968 acres, or, in round numbers, 20,000 
acres of arable land. About one-third of this is infield or 
croft-land, and two-thirds outfield. 


Lord/hip of Strathbogie.—As this lordſhip was one of 
the five diviſions of the county of Aberdeen, anciently 
called Lordſhips or Thanages, as it included the whole ori- 
ginal eſtate which King Robert Bruce gave to the noble 
family of Gordon, and as it has been overlooked by Dr 
Anderſon in his Survey of the County of Aberdeen, the 
writer of this account thinks himſelf bound to take notice 
of it. The whole lordſhip of Strathbogie comprehends 
120 ſquare miles, including both the arable and unculti- 
. vated lands. It lies on both fides of the river Bogie, 
which empties itſelf into the Deveron, near Huntly, In 
1424, when the proprietor of it was one of the hoſtages for 
the ranſom of King James I. his rental was ſtated to be 
E. 409 Scotch money of that age, while the eſtates of the 

High 


* By act of ſederunt, March 1x. 158 5, an oxengate, or oxeate, contains ; 


13 acres, 4 oxengate a twenty-ſhilling land, 8 oxengate a forty-ſhulling 
land, Some of the Oxengates in the lordſhip of Strathbogie are not 
6 acres; others above 19 acres.—The hills are leſs cultivated, and the low 
grounds, formerly in wood, are now more in culture. That has probably 
occaſioned the inequality. Therefore, in the above account, the legal met 
ſures of a davoch and oxgate are preferred to indefinite meaſures, 
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High Conſtable of Scotland, afterwards Earl of Errol, and 
of the Great Mariſchal, afterwards Earl Mariſchal, were 
only valued at L. 800 Scotch each. 


The pariſh of Rhynie lies in the fouth-weſt extremity.of _ 
this lordſhip, and of the ſtrath of Strathbogie. The ſoil 
of the pariſh is various; loamy near the river Bogie ; 
ſtonny and gravelly, yet very tertile, near the bottom of 
the hills; and in ſome low grounds a clay, in others a moſ- 
iy ſoil. Agriculture has not yet made great advances, 
there being only about ten acres of turnip, and 4o acres of 
ſown graſs, in the whole of this extenfive pariih. Yet the 
farmers are beginning to improve their lands; and to en- 
able them to do ſo, there is abundance of limeſtone in ſome 
of the neighbouring pariſhes. 


Mountain,—Though there are ſeveral hills; there is only 
one of theſe which deſerves the name of a mountain. It 
is called the hill of Noth; and is of a conical ſhape, ſpring- 
ing from its baſe about 600 feet, and at leaſt 1000 feet above 
the level of the ſea. The whole pariſh is elevated above 
that level at leaſt 400 feet. As a proof of this elevation, 
the r:ver Gady riſes near the borders of this parith, and 
after falling into the Ury, and along with it into the Don, 
runs into the ſea at Aberdeen, after a courſe of zo miles 
to the ſouth-eaſt ; and the river Bogie, which runs through | 
the patiſh, after mixing its waters with the Deveron, and 


running alſo nearly 30 miles in a north-weſt direction, falls 


into the Moray Frith at Banff. 


Population, Rent, £9c.—The number of perſons in this 
parilh is 68x ; but, according to Dr Weber's liſt in 1755, 
it amounted to 836. The number of horſes, 172; of black- 


cattle, 88 2; and of ſheep, 2255.—The rent of the pariſh 


is about L. 700. The miniſter's flipend is two chalders of 
meal, 
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meal, and L. 74: 8: 105 . The ſchoolmaſter's falary is 
7% bolls of meal, which is paid in ſmall quantities by the 
| tenants. The collections for the poor, including what is 
made at the communion, amount to about L. 8 yearly 
which, with the intereſt of L.15 of funded money, Be 
from L. 3 to L. 4 of eat. rents, has been found adequate to 
their ſupply. 


Heritors, &c.—The whole pariſh is now the property of 

the Duke of Gordon, who 1s patron of Rhynie : But Earl 
Fife, as patron of Eſſie, has a vice patronage of the * 
pariſhes. 


Antiquities—On the top of Noth are, according to Mr 
Williams, Dr Anderſon, and others, the remains of a vi- 
trified fort. Some, however, are of opinion, that this is 
only the mouth of an extinguiſhed volcano. The conical 
ſhape of the hill favours the idea of a volcano; but the 
ſtones and remains of a building are rather favourable to 
the ſuppoſition of a vitrified fort. There is a tradition of a 
battle having been fought at a remote period about the 
middle of this pariſh. And a large ſtone, about five feet 
diameter, on which there are ſome hieroglyphical charac- 
ters, and ſtanding on the moor of Rhynie, is ſaid to have 
been erected in memory of the engagement. Part of this 
{tone has been lately broken: 
cient. 


But it 1s certainly very an- 


Eminent Men.—As this was the ſeat of a great many of 
the Gordons during the feuds of the clans, this pariſh gave 
bicth to many brave fellows, eminent in days of turbulence, 
but now conſigned to oblivion. Two anecdotes relative 
to the hiſtory of thoſe times are, however, worth preſerving. 
Huntly's ſecond ſon got the lands of Scurdarg in this, and 
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afterwards thoſe of Pitlurg in a neighbouring pariſh. The 
male heir of the Earl failed in the time of James III. and 
the heireſs was married to a younger fon of the Lord 
Seton, afterwards Earl of Winton. Mr Seton was created 
Earl of Huntly, and was a man of great abilities. When 
the Earls of Douglas and Crawford had joined in a league 
which ſhook the throne, Lord Huntly, who was Lieutenant 
of the North, led on his troops to the battle of Brechin. 
But in marking out the commanders of the clans, he appoint- 
ed his ſecond ſon, the laird of Gight, to head the Gordons. 
According to the ideas of that age, the Earl himſelf was 
only a Seton, and Pitlurg was chief of the Gordons. The 
clan, therefore, inſiſting that Pitlurg ſhould march at their 
head, he applied to Lord Huntly, and claimed his right. 
Huntly refuſed ; and Pitlurg took off his black bonnet *, and 
waving it, cried, * 7 that's come o me, follow me; imme- 
diately the whole clan went off with him, and left Huntly 
alone. The Earl, with admirable preſence of mind, came 
up to them, and ſaid, © Gentlemen, you have overcome 
me; I yield it to you. Pitlurg, command the Gordons. 
And now, Gentlemen, that you have got the better of 
eme, let me ſee if you will beat Lord Crawford.” The 
Gordons, in high agitation of ſpirits, attacked the enemy ; 
and Earl Huntly, after a moſt glorious and important vic- 
tory, got the lands of Badenoch and Lochaber, for adding 
(holding) the Crown on the King's Head. From that mo- 
ment the family of Huntly became the greateſt in the 
north ; and this contention with the clan, by making them 
feel hold, was ſuppoſed to have contributed 1 not a little to 
the victory at Brechin. 


\ The 


* A black bonnet, anciently the dreſs of a Highland Chieftain, 15 nc 


worn by the moorland farmers in Mid-Lothian, to diſtinguiſh them from 
deir ſervants, 
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The other anecdote regards a ſecond ſon of Pitlur whe 
got the lands of Cairnborrow. The -day before nb 
of Glenlivet, the Marquis of Huntly came to Caine 
and applied to his lady, who was ſuppoſed to rule the roal, 
for her aſſiſtance. She ſaid, ſhe had got ſhort warnin | 
but that her old man, with his eight ſons, with a ik 
and a footman to each, ſhould attend him immediately 
Huntly thanked her; and after ſome more converſaic 
with her, defired Cairnborrow, who had never ſpoke a word, 
to ſtay at home, telling him, that at his advanced years it 
was not proper to take him along, eſpecially as he had & 
many of his ſons, The old man heard him out, and ſhrug. 
ging up his ſhoulders, ſaid, Na, na, my Lord, TIL Bad 
« the whelps myſell; they'll bite the better.” This was at 
once the reply of a ſportſman and a ſoldier z and the whole 
family went to battle with the laird at their head. They 
defeated Argyle, and returned all ſafe to Cairnborrow *, 
Is mountainous diſtrias, ſentiments of liberty, and of per. 
ſonal bravery, are very prevalent. 


Advantages of the Pariſh of Rhynic.—Theſe are, good 
ſoil in general, and ſhelter from the high hulls, which ren- 
ders the greater part of the cultivated lands very warm and 
fertile, | 


Diſadvantages 


„ The writer of this account has been favoured with a curious manu 
ſcript, in which the names of the father, mother, and eight ſons, are all 
mentioned: John Gorden of Cairnborne married Beſſie Gordon, daughter 
« to the Laird of Buckie, with whom he begat eight ſons and three daugh- 
« ters, His ſons were, 1ſt, John, laird of Cairnborne, afterwards of Edin 
« glaſſie; 2. George Gorden of Sorbach; 3. James Gorden cf Fermagbtic; 
« 4, William, who coft (bought) Cairnborrow 3 5. Mr Arthur Gorden; 
« 6. Thomas Gorden of Aitloch; 7. Robert Gorden of Gollachie; 8. B. 
« trick Gorden of Craigſton in Sutherland. All theſe, with their father, and 
« nine jackmen and as many footmen, went to Glenlivet battle.” 
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Diſadvantages.— Theſe are, the diſtance from market, 
want of capital in many of the farmers, and, in ſome caſes, 
mill- multures; but theſe laſt are all, by the Duke of Gor- 
don, to be aboliſhed, when the preſent leaſes expire ; and 
the carrying up a canal from Aberdeen to the head of the 
Garioch, or from Huntly to Rhynie, will in time render 
the markets more acceſſible, 


Character of the People. —They are ſober, induſtrious, 
peaceable, and contented with their condition. They en- 
joy not the luxuries of cities, but they have the neceſſaries 
and ſome of the comforts of life, along with health of body 
and animation of character; and they add more to the 
ſtrength of the country than four times their number of 
diſcontented and debauched manufacturers, or mobbiſh po- 
liticians can do, in any time of public or national danger. 


NUM. 
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Origin of the Name. 


6 855 origin of the name of Aboyne is unknown. That 


of Glentanar is evidently derived from the rivulet 


Tanar, and fignifies the glen or hollow occafioned by that lander 
rivulet. people 
Glentanar and ein at a remote period, 5 bounds 
one pariſh ; but, from the poorneſs of the living, they were 
disjoined, and Inſchmarnoch was ſunk in the united pa- Mo: 
riſnes of Glenmuick, Glengorn, and Tullich. Glentanar hills, 
was united to Aboyne ; but after the buildin g of a centrical mount 
church at Aboyne, the name of Glentanar was alſo ſunk; the Fi 
and the pariſh is now generally known by the name ol and ec 
Aboyne, Vo 


Situation; 
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gituation, Extent, c. Theſe pariſhes are ſituated in 
de county and ſynod of Aberdeen, and preſbytery of Kin- 
ardine, The church is 30 Engliſh miles ſouth-weſt 
tom! Aberdeen, and nearly the ſame diſtance north-weſt 
Fom Brechin. The cultivated part of theſe pariſhes ex- 
ends four miles from eaſt to weſt, and three miles from 
north to ſouth ; but the hills of Glentanar extend five miles 
arther to the ſouth-weſt. The river Dee is generally the 
boundary between the two pariſhes, Glentanar lying on the 
futh, and Aboyne on the north of that river. Only the 
lnds of Balnacraig, and two inſulated farms in the pariſh 
of Aboyne, ſurrounded on all fides by the pariſh of Birſe, 
ue fituated on the ſouth bank of the Dee. The pariſh of 
Lochlee, in the county of Angus, whoſe church is above 16 
miles from that of Aboyne, bounds this pariſh on the ſouth- 
welt. In the county of Aberdeen it is bounded by the pa- 
ines of Glenmuick, Tullich, Coul, Coldſtone, Logie, Kin- 


cardine, and Birſe, 


Ancient Divifion of the County. The different hills which 
nature has marked out as barriers, were the ancient boun- 
daries of counties and diſtricts. In modern times, the di- 
viſion by rivers has gained ground. But in theſe pariſhes 
That the county of Aberdeen croſſes the river Dee, and follows 
vulet the diviſion by hills; and in this diſtrict, the ideas of a High- 
that lander ſtill favour the diviſion by hills and mountains. The 
| people uniformly call all that extent of ground which is 
made bounded by the ſenſible horizon by the name of à country. 
were | | 
d ps. Mountain. — The pariſh of Aboyne has no conſiderable 
tanar hills. Glentanar is altogether hilly, and approaches to 
trical mountainous. The higheſt mountain of Glentanar, called 
unk; the Fir Month, is about 2 500 feet above the level of the ſea; 
ne of and commands a proſpect of Aberdeen, Montroſe, and Ar- 


Vox. XIX. Pp broath. 
N10, 
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broath. Another of theſe mountains, Month Kean, is 
ſeen from the coaſt of Buchan, at the diſtance of aboye 40 
miles, and ſerves as a barometer to the interjacent country, 
When the conical top, of Month Kean is covered with x 
cloud, the people in the lower parts, of the county ſeldom 
fail to have rain within 24, or at moſt 36 hours. 


Rivers. — The principal river, which runs through the 
whole extent of theſe pariſhes, is the Dee, which abounds 
in ſalmon, ſea- trout, and burn-trout, or freſh-water trout, 
Theſe are only caught with the rod, and ſell at from 3 d. to 
4 d. per 1b. according to the ſeaſon of the year. The infe 
rior rivers are the Feuch, which runs along the lands ſur- 
rounded by the pariſh of Birſe, and falls into the Dee about 
12 miles below Aboyne; the Tanar, and the Allachy, 
which runs into the Tanar, and along with it falls into the 
Dee about a mile above Aboyne. All theſe rivers are re- 
markably clear, but very rapid, and ſwell ſuddenly to 3 
great degree, which renders them very dangerous. 


Moods.—Beſides a confiderable quantity of different 
kinds of wood planted in the pariſh of Aboyne, there 184 
very large foreſt of natural wood in Glentanar, the greatel 

length of which is ten, and the breadth / Engliſh miles 
This foreſt produces Scotch fir (a ſpecies of pine) of a vay 
good quality, which grows on the ſides of the hills; but 
from the great elevation, no wood grows near the top of the 

| higheſt mountains. There is a great demand for this wood, 
which brings Lord Aboyne from L. 400 to L. 500 eat 
It was ſold, till lately, at 3 d. per cubic foot; but for ſome 
Fears paſt at 4 d. in lots, or prizings, as they call it, and i 
picked trees at 5 d. per cubic foot; within theſe few weeks 
(in June 1796) it has been raiſed to 6d. the foot. I 
axe · men are particularly alert in picking out and 75 
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lown the Largeſt trees. But the enen of getting dem 
Lit of the foreſt is very conſiderable; and as the trees are 
ways ſquared with the axe, the wood is not ſo economi- 
ally managed, as if there were a ſaw-mill, and proper ma- 

chinery for carrying the large logs from the foreſt. As a 

proof of the fineneſs of the weod, the writer of this account 
mmbered 130 concentric circles on a tree of LI NI 


lameter *. 


A Canal propoſed. —If a canal could be made out from 
Aberdeen to Aboyne, this extenſive foreſt would produce 
L. 1500 a-year to the proprietor. Perhaps ſuch a canal is 
not only practicable, but could be made at much leſs ex- 
pence than might be expected, from the rapidity of the 
rivers, and the great elevation of the pariſh of Aboyne; 
but it ſhould not be attempted near the banks of; the Dee. 
The writer of this account believes, that by raiſing a canal 
from Aberdeen at once to the level of Hazlehead, there 
would be almoſt a dead level, and at any rate, no occaſion 
for more than one lock for ſix miles above Hazlehead. This 
canal ſhould probably be carried paſt Cannieglirach, Hirn, 
Rameir, Glaſſel, and Kincardine. A branch of it could 
de conducted paſt Skene, Cluny, Monymulſk, and perhaps 
nearly to Alford; and till the increaſing commerce of the 
county enabled the proprietors to make out locks from 
Hazlehead to Aberdeen, a diſtance of two miles, a carriage- 
way could be uſed at a moderate expence. With a little 
more public ſpirit, and alſo by laying out their money 
with economy, the proprietors of land in Aberdeenſhire 
may make out canals, where they at preſent account them 

| impracticable. 


* The foreſt of Glentanar has been twice burned; once, as was ſuppo- 
led, by accident. The young wood ſuffered, but the old wood received no 
butt, except being a little ſinged, 
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impracticable. And from the great extent of waſte or un. ſtrict. 
improved land, on which a very ſmall quantity of lime only b 
would operate, they would ſoon be indemnified by the rife Yet th 
of their rents for the expence of any canal which was col. of oat: 
ducted on rational principles. In the pariſh of Aboyne, in WW mult 
particular, from the riſe of both the rent of the lands, and Thou, 


of the price of wood a canal to Aberdeen would be at. of ero 
tended with moſt beneficial effects. of Ab 
conſiſt 


Soil and Agriculture Much cannot be ſaid in behalf of fences 
either of theſe. The ſoil of both pariſhes is ſandy or gu. white 
velly. In ſome parts it is loamy, but very little of a clay Wl even 

ſoil is found in either of theſe pariſhes. In rainy ſeaſons I and g 
abundant crops are produced ; but it has long been obſer- 

ved, that Dee-fide needs a ſhower every 24 hours, from Po 
May to Auguſt, And in very dry ſeaſons, from the qu- In 15 
lity and thinneſs of the ſoil, this diſtrict is very deficient i are f. 


"both in corn and ſtraw. Harveſts, of courſe, are earlier and 
than in moft parts of the county, When the foil of the Mr 
lands adjacent to the two principal rivers of Aberdeenſhure, The 
the Dee and Don, are compared, the latter has manifeſtly Abo 
the advantage on the whole. Hence the old rhyme, who 

A foot of Don's worth two of Dee, B 
Except it be for fiſh and tree. little 
mar 

The inhabitants of this pariſh, however, by ſelling ther 

wood, in more diſtant parts of the county, at high prices, Cc 
contrive to live comfortably. At the ſame time, it muſt mar 
be confeſſed, that this traffic in wood is a loſs to agricul. tion 
ture; and fince the introduction of the new huſbandry, this Goz 
diſtrict, which is admirably adapted for raiſing barley, tut: inte 


njps and potatoes, receives yearly a conſiderable quantity 
of lime, which goes a great way in the thin ſoil of this dr 
| ſtrid 
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frit, The application of lime, however, to this ſoil, ſhould 
only be for turnips, potatoes, or bear ſown out with graſs. 
Yet the farmers do ſometimes apply it to ſucceſſive crops 
of oats; a mode of farming which, if not ſpeedily checked, 
muſt ſoon reduce the ſoil of Dee-fide to a caput mortuum. 
Though, among the farmers in general, there is no rotation 
of crops, nor approved method of huſbandry, yet the Earl 
of Aboyne's perſonal farm 1s in very high cultivation. It 
conſiſts of nearly 400 acres, all incloſed by excellent ſtone 
fences, lined with hedge-rows, and alternately producing 
white and green crops; and it proves what can be done, 
even on Dee-ſide, by the proper application of ſoil, manure, 


and good ploughing. 


Population, c. — The number of inhabitants is 10 50. 
In 175 5, by Dr Webſter's account, they were 1695. There 


are four heritors, vi. The Earl of Aboyne, who is patron, 


and generally reſides in the pariſh, Mr Jones of Balnacraig, 
Mr Farquharſon of Finzean, and the Earl of Aberdeen. 
The two laſt have only a ſmall farm each. The Earl of 


Aboyne is proprietor of five-ſixths of the pariſh. The 


whole land-rent is about L. 1200. 

Burgh Barony.—Charleſtown of Aboyne is a pleaſant 
little town, and a burgh of barony. It had once a weekly 
market, It ſtill has four fairs or yearly markets. 


Goat-whey Duarters.—In the pariſh of Glentanar a great 


many goats are kept, and perſons afflicted with conſump- 


tions frequently reſort to goat-whey quarters in that pariſh. 
Goatmilk is ſold from 4 d. to 6d. per pint. It is alſo made 
into cheeſe; and is much eſteemed by connoiſſeurs. 


Antiquities. 
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Antiguities, There is a hill in the pariſh of Aboyne, 
called Mullach's hill, in which there are a great number of 


cCairns, ſaid to be burial- places, after a great battle, in which 
one Mullach was killed. 


Proprietors of the Eſtate of Aboyne.—This eſtate ancient- 
ly belonged to Fraſer the thane of Cowie. The Earl of 
M,ariſchal married the heireſs of that eſtate, and the Mar. 
quis of Huntly her only daughter. Mariſchal kept the 
lands of Cowie, and Huntly got Aboyne, which he gave to 
his ſecond ſon. That young nobleman was burned to death 
in the houſe of Frendraught, where he and ſome of his 
friends were on a viſit. Lady Frendraught was ſuſpected 
of having ſet fire to that part of the houſe in which he 

lodged ; but it is ſtill doubtful whether his death was wil- 
ful or accidental. The eftate and the title of the Earl 
Aboyne were given to another ſon of the family of Hunt- 
ly. But in a few generations, the Earls of Aboyne were 
ſo much reduced in their circumſtances, that the laſt Earl 
ſent his baggage to Paris, becauſe he ſaw he could not live 
in Scotland ſuitably to his rank. Unwilling, however, to 
abandon his country, he ordered it to be brought back, and 
by attending to the management of his eſtate, and the fale 
of his wood, and ſelecting able overſeers for his perſonal 
farm, he ſoon retrieved his affairs. And after a life, not 
remarkable for its length, but. for its activity, intelligence, 
and ſteadineſs, he left a clear eſtate of L. 6000 a- year to his 


eldeſt ſon, and another, about the third part of that value, 


to his ſecond ſon. In an age in which diſſipation is fo pre. 
valent, a character of this kind ought to be mentioned with 
reſpect; and in a Statiſtical Account, the following parti 
culars regarding Lord Aboyne's rural economy are worthy 
of notice.—He built e:ghteen miles of a boundary to hs 


farm and plantations. The whole ſtone fences, including 
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diviſions, muſt be at leaſt 40 Engliſh miles in length, or 
above ſeventy thouſand yards. The fences are about five 
feet in height, extremely well executed, and were all done 
by days wages, or by men hired by the ſeaſon. He diſ- 
approved, of building fences by the piece, as they are ſel- 
dom durable. He lived in a diſtri where the price of la- 
bour was low, but where the people were indolent. By 
giving them employment, and introducing overſeers, and a 
few ſervants from other places, where agriculture was 
known and induſtry practiſed, he enabled his people to pay 
the riſe of their rents, and taught them how to improve 
their own farms; and by generally refiding on his eſtate, 
his rent was ſpent among his tenants, and enabled him to 
command an additional quantity of their labour; at the 
ſame time, he was reſpected in a much higher degree than 
he would have been, if, in place of ſpending his rents in 
uſeful and productive labour, he had either been a prodigal 
abroad, or a miſer who lived at home, but would not part 
with his money to ornament or improve his eſtate, It is 
only proper to add, that the writer of this account was un- 
der no obligations to him, and lives 30 miles from Aboyne, 
lo that he can have no motive for ſtating theſe facts, but a 
defire to influence our young nobility, and heirs to great 
eſtates, to imitate theſe good qualities, and to be at once 
uletul to themſelves and to ſociety, For let it be remem- 
bered, that private vices are not ſo great public benefits 2s 
private virtues are found to be. The eſtate of a prodigal 
5 often {deſtroyed, without employing ſo much uſeful la- 
bour, as is exerted in improving the eſtate of a man of acti- 
"ity, intelligence, and public ſpirit. 


Oat S$hip.—It would be improper to omit mentioning, 
wat a ſhip, entirely of oak taken from Lord Aboyne's 
woods, 
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woods, was lately built at Aberdeen. She is called the 
Counteſs of Aboyne. It were to be wiſhed that more en- 
couragement was given to the raiſing of oak than is com- 
monly given in this country. 


Character of the People. They are ſober and alert; but 
not ſo patient of labour as the inhabitants of the low coun. 
try. They are generally very decent, and regular in at- 
tending on religious ordinances, N 
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From Materials communicated by the Rev. Mr ALEXANDER 
MiILNE, the Miniſter. 
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Name, Situation, Cc. 


2 


Tue origin of the name is unknown. The pariſh is 

bounded by the Murray Frith on the north and north- 
weſt; by Banff on the eaſt; by Ordiequhill on the ſouth, 
and Fordyce on the weft. It is of ſmall extent, being o ly 
five Englith miles long, and from a mile to a mile and an 
half in breadth. It contains about 3000 acres, above one 
half of which are arable, and 400 acres are planted with 
wood of different kinds, but chiefly with Scotch fir. 
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Vol. XIX. — Soil 
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Soil and Agriculture. — The ſoil of the pariſh is various. 
The agriculture is, on the whole, pretty well condufted, 
Though the pariſh is of ſmall extent, yet there are generally 
from 60 to 70 act of turnips, and 300 acres of ſown 
graſs, This pariſh was one of the firſt in the north of Scot: 
land in which the new huſbandry was attempted, and car. 
ried on with ſueceſs. The late Earl of Findlater was the 
author of all theſe early improvements. The farm of 
Craigholes was firſt improved by his Lordſhip about 1754; 
and after improving this farm, to ſhew what could be done, 
he took every method of exciting, his tenants to follow his 
example. He gave them long leaſes of 38 years and a life. 
time. A better method could not have been deviſed. The 
certain period of 38 years gave his tenants a ſecurity for 
Larrying on their improvements. The uncertain period at 
which the leaſe terminated, narurally deterred them from 
ſcourging their farms when once improved, becauſe every 
man flatters himſelf with the hopes of a long life. From the 
example and the encouragement of Lord Findlater, the 
face of this and ſome of the neighbouring pariſhes was 
{peedily altered. But though turnip and green crops were 
encouraged, and flour-mills were built, yet a regular rota- 
tion of crop has not been eſtabliſhed, nor has much wheat 
been raiſed in this diſtrict. It is probable, however, ;that 
the high prices of flour will occaſion wheat to be raiſed in 
greater quantities, though for a light ſoil a crop of turnips, 
and another of barley, is leſs ſcourging, and generally more 


productive than the ſouth country pratice of fallow and. 


wheat. 


3 DE EN rent of the pariſh i 18 moſtly in victual, and 
varies from L. LOOO to L. 1200, 
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Population. The number of inhabitants is 1260; of 
which there are 800 nearly in the country pariſh, and 460 
in the ſea-town of Whitehills. The population in 1755, is 
ſtated by Dr Webſter at 994 ſoul. 


Sea. toun.— The town of Whitehills is chiefly inhabited 
by fiſhers. There are ſeven boats employed in the fiſhery 
and they are generally very ſucaeſsful. The kinds of 6h 
principally caught are cod, ling, and haddocks; and be- 
fides conſiderable quantities ſold in the town of Banff, and 
in the country around, the fiſhers generally carry every 
year to the Frith of Forth cod and ling to the amount of 
L. 500 or L. 600. 


Stipend, Gc.— The miniſter's ſtipend is, in money, L. 39, 
and in victual, 60 bolls. The collections for the poor 
amount to about L. 25 yearly, including the intereſt of 
L. 200 of lent money. The ſchoolmaſter's ſalary i is only 
9 bolls of meal. 


Character of the People. They are ſober, induſtrious, and 
charitable. From the long leaſes, and reaſonable rents of 
the farms in this pariſh, the people have not that ſpur to 
exertion which racked rents produce for a ſeaſon. But 
they have every inducement to ſteady and regular induſtry, 
which improves both their bodies and their minds; and 


they are ſtrangers to that deſpondency, laſſitude, and diſ- 


gult, which, after a few years unavailing exertion, take poſ- 
{on of the diſpirited, hard-toiling, and diſcontented far- 
mer, who is oppreſſed by a rack-rent and ſhort leaſe, and 


at laſt becomes careleſs of every thing, .when he ſees, that 


with all his contra he 1s unable to pay his landlord and 
Maintain his family. = 
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NUMBER XIII. 


PARISH OF SOUTH KNAPDALE, 


(County AND SYNOD or ARGYLE, Parsprrzer or 
INVERARI.) 


From 8 aterials communicated by ſome Gentlemen 
n the Pariſh. 


Name, Situation, Oc. 


ff Ehanyc portion of Argyleſhire, which is contained be- 


tween the iſthmi of Crinan and Tarbert, is known | 


by the general appellation of Knapdale, or Cnapadale, a term 
it owes to the ſtriking inequality of its ſurface. It is bound- 
ed on the north by the loch of Crinan, and track of the in- 
tended canal; on the eaſt by Lochgilp and Lochfine; on 
the ſouth by the iſthmus and lochs of Tarbert ; and on the 
ſouth-weſt and weſt by the Sound of Jura. Its extreme 


length from north to ſouth is about 18 miles, and its great 
5 el 
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elt breadth from 10 to 12. It is interſeQ&ed from the ſouth 
by the lochs of Caoliſport and Caſtleſwen. The firſt, and 
moſt eaſterly, penetrates about four miles into the coun- 
try, and derives its name from its narrowneſs. The ſecond 
owes its title to a caſtle, ſituated near its mouth; which, to- 
gether with others on the weſtern coaſt, were erected as 
ſortreſſes by Swen, the Daniſh conqueror. The loch ha- 
ving paſſed this place about two miles, ſends off a branch 
to the weſtward; and continuing its courſe for two or three 
miles farther, expands ſuddenly, and ſplits at once into ſo- 
veral branches, reſembling the palm, thumb, and fingers of 
the hand. The intervals between theſe branches are finely 
diverſified with woods, rocks, fields, and ſheets of water, 
which, viewed from the road leading from Inverluſſay to 


Y or 


L Glaſſory, exhibit an aſſemblage of contrarieties ſo wildly 1 
groteſque, that fancy can hardly image a landſcape more ex- 15 
quiſitely delightful. The diviſion of Knapdale weſtward 1 
of this loch, called Roſs, is of excellent quality. Could the 1 
ſoil and rocks, withiwhich it is unfortunately interſperſed, be 1 

— ſeparated, there would. not perhaps be a more fertile ſpot in f 1 
Scotland. The country to the eaſtward, if we except the 1 
eſtates of Caſtleſwen and Knap, the low grounds of Inver- 7 
neil, Ceannlochcaoliſport and Ormſary, the extenſive plains 6 
round Kilberry Caſtle, and a few patches along the ſea- 18 
coaſts, forms a counter- part to that of Rofs. It ſwells into +388 

ed be- high and rugged mountains, incruſted with moſs, and ſhroud- i 

nown ed with heath. The ſhore, however, where not arable, q 

term is generally covered with wood; which furniſhes excellent 1 

ound- ſhelter, and proves very convenient for the winter-paiture 

he 10- of black. cattle. 

ez on Knapdale, to the ſouth-weſt, juts out into three great pro- 

Mn the montories or headlands. The moſt weſterly is called the 

treme point of Kilvicoharmaig. Its figure is ſomewhat like that 

my of a creſcent, between which and the beautiful peninſula of 

e 


Danna 


= — nee lea. 2 — ——— — * 
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Danna lies the harbour of Lochnakille, an anchorage wel 
known to mariners. Between the lochs of Caſtle and Ca. 


oliſport is the centre promontory, or point of Knap ; and 


the point of Ardpatrick 1s formed by a bay to the north. 
weſt, -and the weſt loch of Tarbert to. the ſouth. 


Ecclefiaftical State of the Pariſh—This country was for. 
merly a parſonage dependant upon the abbots of Kilwinning, 
When, at the Reformation, that abbacy was converted in- 
to a temporal lordſhip, a large triangle of Knapdale, adja- 


cent to the mouth of Weſt Lochtarbert, was annexed to 


Kilcolmonel. The remainder was ereQed into a pariſh, 
conſiſting of ſix ſeveral places of worſhip, among which 
the paſtor performed a ſort of conſtant itineracy. The 
inconveniency of a charge ſo extenſive, and ſo interſeQted 
by arms of the ſea, was equally felt by the miniſter and 
people; and, upon application being made about 75 years 


ago, the pariſh of Knapdale was divided into the pariſhes 
of South and North Knapdales, by a line of ſeparation ori- 
ginating at the ſhore, ſouth of Caſtleſwen, riſing about a 


mile due eaſt, and running north along the mountains till 
it terminates in the tract of the canal, a mile eaſt of Loch- 
Crinan. By this partition, the whole point of Knap, and 
glen of Caoliſport, was included in South Knapdale; but, 
though it had acquired nearly double the extent, the ſu- 


periority of North Knapdale fitted it to ſupply the occa- 


ſions of a much greater population. 


Ancient Proprietors, Cc. — Power alone, in the ruder 
ages of ſociety, conſtituted a right. No other title was ne- 


ceflary, either to its acquiſition or maintenance. The Mac- 
millans were anciently proprietors of Kilhamacgand Knap. 
The laſt of the name, to prevent the proſtitution of his 


wife, butchered her admirer, and was himſelf obliged to 
abſcond. 
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zbſcond. His charter was inſcribed. in the Gaelic language 
and character upon à rock at the extremity of his eſtate; 
|t proved but a feeble ſecurity againſt the rapacity of a 
barbarous age. The property was conteſted for by the 
Campbells and Maeneils, the latter of whom were a power 
ful clan in North Knapdale, and decided in favour of the 
former by compromiſe, It continued in the ſame family 
till the year 1775, when, after the death of the tenth poſ- 
leſſor, the eſtate was purchaſed by the late Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral Sir Archibald Campbell of Inverneil. The ſword of 
Macmillan is ſaid to be ſtill in preſervation. But it is fin- 
cerely to be regretted, that the inſcription was defaced by a 
collateral of the Knap family about 30 years ago. Unleſs 
prompted by the vanity of having his anceſtors conſidered 
in future as the aborigines of their property, it is difficult 
to aſſign a probable motive to an action ſo gothic. Mac- 
millan's mode of inveſtment, in heritable right, is not with- 
out precedent. The Macmurachies, of old, were proprie- 
tors of Terdigan and Kilberrie, lying in that part of Knap- 
dale annexed to Kilcolmonel. Their charter is alſo engra- 
ved, in the ſame language and character, upon a rock near 
the ſhore of theſe lands. From this very ancient family, 
if we may credit the popular legend of the country, is de- 
ſcended the preſent, but unfortunate, royal line of France. 
Macmaſter of Ceannlochcaoliſport, Achahoiſh, and Ellary, 
became maſters of theſe lands, at a very early period, by the 
murder of Macavern, the ancient Proprietpr. A pool of 
he river, where he was a-fiſhing at the time, and cairn 
where he fell, ſerve to perpetuate the memory. of the fatal 
ataftrophe. The pool is called to this day Lin-earn-vica- 
Vern, 1. e. the Pool of Macavern's Cairn. The poſterity of 
Macmaſter were eminent for their dexterity at the ſword, 
and their activity in repelling the incurſions of neighoour- 
| 8 * eing 
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ing depredators. Their eſtate was ſold by Ronald, the 
laſt of the race, to the late Sir James Campbell of Achns. 
breck, and by him conveyed to Campbell of Shirven, in 
the poſſeſſion of whoſe family it now is. The Macneils 
and Macmillans, after having eſtabliſhed themſelves along 
the eaſtern coaſt of Caoliſport, were gradually ſupplanted 
by the Campbells. The former found means to preſerve 
the property of two or three farms in that part till towards 
the beginning of this century, when they were excambion- 
ed, with the then Argyle, for the iſland of Coluſſnay. But 
by far the moiſt conſiderable family in South Knapdale ws 
the Macalaſters of Tarbert. Cantire was at that time held 
by the Macdonalds ; and the Macalaſters, who are allowed 
to be a tribe of that clan, poſſeſſed almoſt all the lands 
around Tarbert, and along the coaſt of Lochfine and Loch- 
gilp, to the extremity of the pariſh, They were interrupt- 
eld in the poſſeſſion of their property by the Macivers, 2 
reſtleſs tribe of the Campbells, inhabiting a part of Glaſſary, 
who effected a ſettlement, and erected a ſort of fort on the 
welt fide of Lochgilp. 
The inroads of theſe invaders were, for ſome time, ex- 
tremely vexatious to their ſouthern neighbours ; till at 
length they were overcome, and almoſt extirpated in 
two bloody conflicts; firſt with the Macneils, near the 
mouth of Weſt Loch-'Tarbert, and afterwards with the 
Macalaſters on the ſhore of Lochfine. The ſanguinary po- 
licy which deprived the Macdonalds of Cantire, gradually 
| diminiſhed the authority of the Macalaſters. The Mac- 
alaſters became maſters of Dael and Craiglaſs, now the pro- 
perty of Macarthur Stewart of Milton; and a Peter Dow 
Campbell, taking the title of Kilduſclan, of all their other 
lands north of-Inverneil, Theſe lands, after paſſing throvg! 
the bands of the Campbells of Barnicarry and Aſkemil 
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hte writer at Ttiverary. Four othier farms, belonging to the 
Macalaſters, in the vicinity of Tarbert, are now in poſſeſſion - 
of Macfarlan of Muckrey; and three more in that of 
Campbell af Kintarbert. The remainder of the eſtate, with 
the manſion · houſe, burnt down by accident about two years 
ſinoe, was purchaſed by the late Mr Campbell of Stone- 
feld. Not a ſingle aore is now in poſſeſſion of the Mac- 
alaſters; and the ancient ſtock of Maeneils, once all power- 
ful in North, and numerous in South Knapdale, are maſters 
of no more than two farmy in 9 for mer, and one in the 
latter pariſh, — 


Sic tranſit gloria mundi! 


When northern ferocity had involved the weſtern world 
in darkneſs, and buried the arts and learning of venerable 
Rome in its ruins, it was the peculiar felicity of the firſt 
planters of Cbriſtianity in Argyleſhire to have reſcued the 
ſacred ſpark of Science from extinction, and lighted up her 
torch in the diſtant iſtand of INA. Benevolence feels the 
generous glow of ſatisfaction when it reflects, that, while 
the ambitions prieſts of other countries were deſolating 
ſtates, and dethroning princes, the devout of this were diſ- 
ſeminating, i in ſequeſtered iſlands and ſolitary caves, the ge- 
nuine truths of that religion, which announced peace on 
earth, and good will towards men. The purity of its doc- 
trines, we admit, were at length contaminated by ſuperſti- 
tion and legendary fable ; but the gibbet has never been 
erected, nor the faggot lighted up, for the deſtruction of the 
human race. 

Monuments of primitive Chriſtianity are numerous in 
Argyleſhire, but no where more frequent than in South 
Naapdale. Of theſe pious relicts there ate four ancient 

Vor, XIX. Rr chapels, 
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chapels, which have ſuffered but little from the ruſt of time, 
A fifth was removed by the Macaliſters of Ceannlochcaolif, 
port, on account of its contiguity to their houſe. | A fixth 
at Kilmaliſaig, and a ſeventh at Glenakille, where there 
are burying-grounds, may poſſibly have ſhared a fimilar 
fate. Of theſe, the chapels of Cove and h ſeem 
to bear marks of the greateſt antiquity. | 

st Columbus and St Patrick, ſays tradition, nis quar- 
relled about a point of faith, determined to part. The for- 
mer, diſguſted with Ireland, ſwore never more to ſee it, 
and ſet ſail for Scotland. He landed on the weſt coaſt of 
Lochcaoliſport, where he built the chapel of Cove, the 
walls of which, till of late years, had undergone but little 
dilapidation. Near the end of this church is a conſecrated 
cave, which gives name to the farm in which it is ſituated. 
Its altar and font till remain, and over them a croſs, cut 
on the ſolid rock, by no unmaſterly chiſſel. Tradition 
adds, that Columbus having diſcovered the Iriſh coaſt from 
an adjoining eminence, deſerted the place, and afterwards 
founded the renowned ſeminary of Icolumkill. 
The following anecdote of the ſaint, whether authentic 
or not, ſerves to prove the precarious tenure of property in 
this country during the middle ages :—A book being ab- 
ſtracted, which the ſaint particularly valued, he, in the 
overflowing of his reſentment, denounced this anathema 
| againſt the culprit : 


« Fhir a thug nam mo leabhar, 
Gu m boidheach a bhios do bhean ; 
« Gu ma h ard a bhios do thigh; 
© Gu. ma luath a bhios do threabhadh 
“ Agus gu mo deas a bhios do bhaile.” 
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« Thou purloiner of my book, be thy wife handſome, 
« and thy houſe lofty; thy tillage eaſy, and thy 
« farm bleſt with a happy expoſure.” 


Who then, in the exerciſe of his ſober ſenſes, would at- 
tempt to break the bonds of civil ſociety, when, by intro- 
ducing anarchy, he muſt convert the moſt darling objects of 
defire into our greateſt curſe ? But to return, 

Near the weſt coaſt of Knap lie a group of ſmall iſlands, 
the moſt conſiderable whereof is Ellanmorek ilvicoharmaig. 
Carmaig was an ancient proprietor of this iſland. His 
whole family conſiſted of a grand-daughter, who uſed to 
amuſe herſelf by angling on the ſhore, which 1s ſurrounded 
with currents, and irequented to this day by vaſt crouds of 
fiſh. It happened upon an occaſion of this kind, that a 
bone, in place of a fiſh, came out with her line; ſhe un- 


hooked, and threw it back into the ſea. Again and again 


it came out in like manner. Chagrined with diſappoint- 
ment, ſhe carried tt home, and put it into the fire. The 


whiteneſs of its aſbes firuck her fancy. She endeavoured 


to preſerve them; but, burning her finger in the attempt, 
inſtinctively clapt it into her mouth. By this means ſhe 
became pregnant of the ſaint, whoſe ſupernatural gifts were 
ſo long to ſurvive himſelf. He founded Kilvicoharmaig, 
the mother church of Knapdale ; and, after a life ſpent in 
acts of piety and devotion, was buried in his native ifland. 
His tomb, a little oblong building, elevated about three 
feet above the ground, remains uninjured by time. The 
ſaint is ſaid to reſent, with the moſt ſummary vengeance, 
the leaſt indignity offered to this monument. Near his 
tomb is a ſmall chapel, built by himſelf. It is arched over, 
and covered with flags. Within, in a receſs of the wall, is 
a ſtone coffin, in which the prieſts are ſaid to have been 
depoſited. The figure of a naked man is cut on its cover. 


The 
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The coffin, alſo, for ages back, has ferved the faint a + 
treaſury ; and this, perhaps, might be the purpoſe for which 
it was originally intended. Till of late, not à ſtraßger ſet 
foot on the iſland, who did not conciliate his favour, by 
dropping a ſmall coin into a chink between its cover and 
fide. Upon an eminence, not far off, is a pedeſtal with 
a croſs, and the figure of a naked man; and near to the 
croſs is a cave, poſſeſſing the wonderful power of caufiny 
ſterility in every perſon Who dares to enter it. This ma. 
gic iſland, if we may believe the legendary ſtory of the 
faint, poſſeſſed many fingular qualities. Nothing could be 
ſtolen from it that did not of itſelf return. The maſter of a 
veſſel, conceiving a liking to the croſs, carried it along with 
him; but, being overtaken by a ſtorm at the Mull of Can. 
tire, was obliged to throw it overboard ; it floated back to 
a creek of the iſland, called, from that circumſtance, Port. 
nacroiſb, i. e. the Harbour of the Croſs. Miracles were 
performed by the ſaint for many ages after his death. At 
length a woman, labouring under a dyſentry, addreſſed him 
from the oppolite ſhore, in the following verſes; 


8 miſe bean bhochd a' Braidealban 
A m' ſheaſamh air lic Mha' Charmaiy 
«+ So naomh ann an Eilean na fairge 

* Thig's tog a bhuineach o m'earbal.” 


It was an unlucky buſineſs for the inyalids of thoſe days. 
The ſaint granted her requeſt ; but was ſo ſcandaliſed by 
the indelicacy of her language, that he became deaf to the 
prayers of his votaries ever after. 
| The cave preſerved its reputation till of late; and, but 

for the following untoward accident, would have remained 
an object of terror till this day. A pair, more ſolicitous 
«bout gratifying their paſſions than promoting the Dau 
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intereſt of their country; went into it, with a view to bring 
its influence-to the teſt of experiment. They were diſap- 
pointed, The female became pregnant, and the whole 
neighbourhood ſceptics. Though the miraculous excellen- 
cies of this: land have now ceaſed, they are amply com- 
penſated to the proprietor by a natural one. Not a patch 
in the Highlands is fitted to r beef or mutton of a 
ſuperior quality. 

The chapel or church of Laws bing ens to have 
been the moſt confiderable in South Knapdale. Its walls 
are alta oſt entire. A beautiful obiliſk, or croſs, ſtands on 
the north fide of the burying- ground. It conſiſts of a ſin- 
ple ſtone, neatly cut, and twelve feet in height: On one 
fide is repreſented a ſtag-chace ; and on the other, the cru- 
tiixion of our Saviour, ſuſpending a balance, There is 
alſo an inſcription, which the compiler of this account had 


Gallic character. 


exhibits nothing ſtriking ; and tradition has forgot to inroll 
it in her ample page. 

About 25 years ago, the tenants of Ceannlochcaoliſport 
diſcovered fix or ſeven ſtone coffins in a potato-field, not 
far from the place where the chapel formerly ſtood. They 
were of different fizes ; but all of them too ſhort to contain 
z human body. They were placed in the direction of eaſt 
and weſt, and all empty, except one, in which a ſmall frag- 
ment of human bone was found. Perhaps the cuſtom of 
burying the dead, with the head towards the weſt, was an- 
terior to the æra of Chriſtianity, and borrowed by the pri- 


collins may have been placed by the Druids, as receptacles 
for the aſhes of their dead. The bone diſcovered may have 


been rendered leſs periſhable by a partial calcination. It 
muſt 


of South Knapdale. « 


not time to examine. It is ſaid to be in the Hebrew or 


Kilduſlan is a ſmall chapel on the s of Lochgilp. It ; 


mitive Chriſtians from ſome pagan ſuperſtition. Theſe 
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muſt be confeſſed, however, that though the druidical ten. 
ples be frequent in Argyleſhire, and commonly met wit 
in plains like this, yet not t the leaſt Mn of any is to be 
ſeen here. IO 

The following couplet has been handed _ by the ge. 
nealogiſts of this place: 


Colmonel, Clan A gorry, Barry, Clan Murachie, 
Mac Charmaig, Clan Neill, Martin, Clan Donachie. 


It is adduced in evidence that Saints Colmonel, Bar, 
Macoharmaig, and Martin, were of the clans therein men. 
tioned. The probability is, that theſe fathers flouriſhed u 
a period much anterior to our earlieſt accounts of thel 
. clans; and that, inſtead of being of the ſame race, they ha 
been adopted as their tutilaries. The bell of St Barry 
Chapel is {till in preſervation at Kilberry Caſtle, and his 
been long proſtituted to the 1gnoble purpoſe of ſummoning 
the ſervants of that family to their meals. It is inſcribe 
with the ſaint's name, in the Latin language and Saxon 
character, but unfortunately without date. The revival df 
bell-founding, if loſt in the middle ages, and the period at 
which the Saxon alphabet was introduced, might ;thror 
light on its antiquity. There are very many Kilmoryz 
and not a few Kilbrides, in this part of the Highlands, The 
former have likely been dedicated to the Virgin Mary, ant 
the latter to a ſaint, whoſe fame has reached far and wide, 
fince we find that there are not only farms, but pariſhes, d 
this name in the low country. It may reaſonably be con- 
eluded, that they are of leſs remote antiquity than ſome d 
thoſe already mentioned. It, was not till the church be. 


came groſsly corrupted, that the Virgin was recogniſed 10 
an interceſſory character; and, as the fame of modeſt ment 


rarely extends to a diſtance, there is cauſe to believe thi 
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ical ten. d Bride might either be one of theſe miracle- making jug- 
net wih glers, which too often diſgraced religion; or that her me- 
7 15 to l mory has been manufactured by ſubſequent prieftcraft, to 


miniſter to the occaſions of its vanity or its avarice. | 
The colliſion of oppoſite doctrines, and the cruelties in - 
flicted by the orthodox, previous to the Reformation of re- 


y the ge. 


ie, | reaſon, induced our chiefs to become of the Proteſtant per- 

achie, ſuaſion, and their example was readily followed by the po- 
| pulace. Common ſenſe was inſulted by our clergy ; but 

J Barry, in no other re{pe& had they injured us. The cafe was dif- 
em mes ferent with the reformed of other parts. They had expe- 
iſhed rienced the full force of hierarchical tyranny. - Their 

of werf rounds were ſtill bleeding, and they were hurried by re- 
they hut fentment into exceſſes, hardly inferior to the abuſes they 
t Barry affected to correct. It is to our honour that the ſame doc- 

and daf tinal unanimity continues ſtill to prevail among us. Of 
nn the fix pariſhes which conſtitutes the preſbytery of Inve- 
inſcribet rary, there is hardly a fingle diſſenting native, either of the 
id Sn Romiſh or Seceding church; and the ſum total of ſtranger 
revival Catholics in South Knapdale, amounts to no more than ane 
prog old woman from Perthſhire. | 

\ thro a | 

Lilmotys Extent, Sc. — This pariſh is in length, from ſouth to 
nds. The north, about 20 computed miles, and 16 in breadth. It is 
lary, 1 ſituated in the county and ſynod of Argyle, and preſbytery 
nd wide, of Inverary. The ſoil is chiefly of a moſſy nature, incum- 
ariſhes, OBS dent on a ſtratum of ſand ; but in the. lower grounds it is 
7 be c= good loam. Very little of the pariſh, however, is arable ; 
n ſome a and that which is ploughed or dug with the ſpade, produ- 
aun 1 ces in general ſo very light erops, that it is reckoned more 
ogniled u profitable to throw it into ſheep-walks, or paſture-land for 
wg * eattle. The grains chiefly ſown are oats and bear. Every 
lie ve | 
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ligion, were unknown here. Moti ves of intereſt, as well as 
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where potatoes are cultivated with great care, and of laty 
"Ju We the principal * of the inhabitants. 
Climate and Dito The country wel ing mountainous 
and adjacent to the weſtern ocean, heavy rains are fre. 
quent in fpring, ſummer, and autumn. The winter is ex. 
tremely ſtormy ; ſnow is ſometimes very deep, and froſt is 


generally of ſhort duration. The inhabitants are common. 


ly very healthy, and many of them live to a conſiderable 
old age. The moſt prevalent diſcaſes are the ſmall-pox, 
—_— wy . 


7 ee Aber are ſeveral rivers in the pariſh, all of 
which abound with trout of an excellent flavour. In dry 
weather all the rivers are fordable; but, owing to the heavy 
rains that fall an the mountains, they often riſe very ſud- 
denly to a great * which renders them wholly un- 


ann $3) 


| Roads —The combs are extremel y bad, eſpecially i in win- 
ter. The beſt is a part of the great road on the eaſt fide of 
the pariſh, which leads from Inverary to Campbelton. It 
was made by the ſpirited exertions of the Duke of Argyle, 
aſſiſted by the gentlemen of the county In ſome place: 
it is formed on the ſea-ſhore, through a ridge of ruggid rocks, 
1 * at leaſt nn above che * 


Mines and Mineral PETRA 484 part of the pariſh 
that belongs to Sir James Campbell of Inverneil, there is 
tead mine that had been wrought ſeveral years ago. In 
theyneighbourhood of the mine a few mineral ſpring 
make their appearance ; but no experiments on the virtue 


of their waters has yet been made. 
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Mountains —Of theſe there is no ſcarcity. The moſt 
remarkable are Cruach Luſach, i. e. the hill of plants or 
herbage, from the great number of herbs growing on it 
and Sliabh Gavil, (a mountain ſeparated at both ends). It 
is twelve miles long, and eight broad at the baſe; it be- 
longs to the Duke of Argyle. 


Woods and Caves. — Some parts of the pariſh abound with 
natural woods, or coppices of oak, aſh, birch, and hazel. 
Several of them are well incloſed with proper fences.— 
Although there are not a few caves in the pariſh, yet none 
ire of confequence but one, near which is a chapel, with an 
altar and font. The farm in which it is ſituated is called 
the Cove. | 


of worſhip. One is at Tarbert, thirteen computed miles 
from the church at which the miniſter reſides. In this 
chapel it was the cuſtom, till of late, for the miniſter to 
preach every ſixth Sabbath: Now a miſſionary is eſtabliſh- 
ed there by the Society for Propagating Chriſtian Know- 
lige. There is another chapel about five miles from the 
church. The preſent incumbent, Mr Daniel Hyndman, 
was admitted to the charge in 1771. His predeceſſors 
were, Mr Patrick Pollock, firſt miniſter of this pariſh, after 
the disjunction from North Knapdale; and Mr Hugh 
Campbell, now miniſter of Kilmartin. The King is pa- 
tron, ; | | | 
The preſent incumbent, when he came to the pariſh, 
found neither a church, or proper place of worſhip, in the 
woole bounds. There was not a glebe nor manſe. The 
Uupend was only L. 47, with L. 1, 16s. for communion- 
elements. In the year 1772, he was under the neceſſity of 
ung the heritors at law before he could prevail upon them 
Vor. XIX. Wb to 


Eeelfraftical State.—This pariſh contains three places 
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to build a kirk. He was forced, for the ſpace of fix years, 
to preach in the fields. In the year 1772, he entered: 
proceſs of augmentation againſt them; and in 1795, ch 


tained a decreet of modification for fixing the ſtipend a Marriag 
four chalders of victual, one half oat-meal, the other half Births 3T 


bear, with L. 600 Scots, and L. 40 Scots for communion. 
elements; a ſum by far too ſmall for defraying the expen. 
ces of the communion in ſo populous a pariſh. As there 
is no manſe, the heritors allow L. 10 Sterling fer annum 
until one is built. 


Heritors c. — There are eleven proprietors in the pa. 
riſh, of whom two only are reſident. There are four te. 
nants who occupy extenſive farms. One of them pays of 
rent yearly L. 256, another L. 105, a third L. 103; alles 
clufive of public burdens. There is a conſiderable number 
of ſmaller tenants. | 


Poor, —The number of poor on the pariſh-roll is 15. 
They are ſupported by the intereſt of L, 20, which wa 
mortified by the late Campbell of Stonefield. To this 
very ſmall ſum is added the collections at the church, which 
are extremely inconſiderable. 


Population of South Knapdale in the year 1196. 


Mates, | tags Females, 

Under 10, — 2 Under 10, 3 
From 10 to 20, 128 From 10 to 20, 
From 20 to 50, 281 From 20 to 50, 
From 50 to 70, 95 From 50 to 70, 
From 70 to go, 338 From 70 to 92, 

Total males, 789 Total Females, 


Total population, 1524. 


ix year, of theſe, 2 36 are married; 15 widowers, and 62 wi- 
Ntered 1 | 
775, ob 
1pend at 
ther half 


dows. 


Marriages in 1793, - - GT 
Births in 1793, _ 


munion-W No. of Clergy, parochial and miſſionary, - 2 
” oY Reſiding heritors, E 4 2 
0 ther Tackſmen “, 4 & 7 
1 Schoolmaſters, 4 > 3 
Tenants, | 4 8 89 
Cottagers, - - „ 
FR Male ſervants, — e ee 
n Female ſervants, - 29 
pug Maſons, ſtrangers, = - 5 
FREY Maſons, Highlanders, - 4 
— | Joiners, ſtratigers, - - 5 
Joiners, natives, i 7 
: Shepherds, ſtrangers, PE 2 
, 2 Shepherds, natives, « 14 
_ N. Improvers, Engliſh, > 2 
12 1 : Gardeners, > | - 2 
* Smiths, a . 4 5 
| Millers, - - | 6 
Shoemakers, - - 13 
9 Dyers, — - L 
No. 

207 
91 * By tackſmen is underſtood ſuch as leaſe one or more farms; and by 
957 tenants, ſuch as rent only an half, a fourth, or an eighth of a farm. Among 
f Ottagers, are included, not only day-labourers, but all ſervants, who, ha- 
109 ving families, receive livery meal for their board. There are few men in 
20 the pariſh who have not, at one time or other, ſeryed in the bounty-fiſh:ng 
— veſſels; and by bounty-fiſhers, is meant, ſuch as were in that employ this 
735 baun. By Clyde fiſhers is to be underſtood, the crews of ſuch boats as 
purlue the fiſhing in the frith of Clyde, and lochs adjoining, during the 
gf leaſon ; and, by Caoliſport and Knap fiſhers, ſach as attend to it no _—_ 


than while the herrings continue in Lochecaoliſport, 
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No. of Tailors, : 10 

Weavers, - - 71 Fn 
Soldiers, - - 6 4 A ; 
Bounty fiſhers, — . 51 4 8 
Frith of Clyde fiſhers, ; „ 
Caoliſport and Knap fiſners - 80 WM Rental i 
Boat-carpenters, - A ; MW 6ental 1 
Publicans, . * q The flip 
Comparative Population of South Knapdale. by de 
No documents are to be found, whereby the general po- Victual 
pulation of South Knapdale, at any former period, can be conve 


exactly aſcertained; nor are there any records of births, Money, 
marriages, and deaths, from which concluſions of that kind 
can be drawn. The compiler of theſe has ſelected out the 
farms in which the greateſt variation has happened, and ob- Schoolr 
tained liſts of their former inhabitants from tenants poſ- 


ſeſſing them at the time ſpecified : | Lang 
Kilmalieaig and Drimdriſhaig, in 1768, 81 In 1796, 52 * 
| Ormſray, - 1784, 149 1 
| to the ] 

Lochhead, - 12772, 108 34 1th 
Barmore, < i 1775, 40 | 5 na 
Invernul, » 1768, 147 34 Che 

Oacfield and Brackley, 1782, 191 81 il 
716 3 en g 
Diminution of population in theſe farms, 477. them t 

In the year 1772, when the preſent incumbent took the 

liſt of the inhabitants of the pariſh with a very particular Fiſh 
exactneſs, the population conſiſted of 1600 ſouls. Accord- numbe 
ing to Dr Webſter's liſt in 175 5, it amounted to 1292. In- the ſea 
creaſe ſince that period, 188. | fort, v 
The emigrants to America ſince 1763, amount to 1753 5 
M the 


of theſe, about 100 emigrated in 1774 and fince the pre- 


ſent war commenced. 
Holding 
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Holding of South Knapdate. 


Keep, - F 3 7000 
Black cattle, - - 4055 
Horſes, - 1 4 250 
Rental in 1772, 4 3 L. 100 o © 
Rental in 1796, - 2335 5 6 
The ſtipend of South Knapdale, as eſtabliſhed | 


by decreet of modification anno 1775, is, 


Victual, four chalders, half bear half meal, 


converted at - - L. 33 10 © 


Money, — 35555 K 17 8 


Total, L. 86 14 © 
dchoolmaſter's ſalary, a 9 171 5 


Language —The Gaelic is the prevailing language ſpo- 
ken in the pariſh, The Engliſh has of late ſpread conſider- 
ably, owing, in a great meaſure, to young people travelling 


to the low country, and returning home after they acqui- 


red the language. 


Character of the People, —The inhabitants are in general 
ive, induftrious, and humane. They are extremely ſel- 
dom guilty of any kind of immorality, that can expoſe 
tiem to puniſhment by law. 


Fiſheries —The herring-fiſhing occupies a conſiderable 
number of people. The fiſh annually frequent an arm of 
the ſea on the weſt of the pariſh. It is called Loch- caoliſ- 
fort, which ſignifies a ſmall loch, with a harbour. The 
terrings alſo frequent Loch-fine, which bounds the pariſh 


on the north-eaſt The value of theſe fiſhings will, it is 
belie ved 
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believed, be increaſed by the Crinan Canal, a conſiderable 
part of which runs through the pariſh. 


Diſadvantages, —The people here labour under many 
diſadvantages, which are great obſtacles to their preſent 
happineſs and improvement. The want of proper ſchools 
for the education of youth is none of the leaſt. There is 
not a parochial ſchool; and thoſe eſtabliſhed by the 80. 
ciety cannot accommodate all the children, many of whom, 
owing to local ſituations, have it not in their power to at. 
tend them. —The diſtance from market-towns, and the bad 
ſtate of the roads, are complained of as very great hardſhips, 
— [he ſcarcity of good fuel is ſeverely felt by all the in- 
habitants ; peat and turf are univerſally uſed ; but when 
the ſeaſon for caſting them is wet, which 1s not unfrequently 
the caſe, the poor people ſuffer beyond deſcription; and 
even although the ſeaſon is favourable, ſo much of their 
time is neceſſarily ſpent in preparing the. peats, that many 
things of importance in agriculture, &c. muſt be omitted, 


(Cov 


of Ki nclaven. 


NUMBER XIV. 
PARISH OF KINCLAVEN, 


(County or Pr TH, SYNOD OF PERTH AND STIRLING, 
PRESBYTERY oF DUNKELD). 


By a Friend to Statiſtical Enquiries. 


Situation. 


N Stormont, a beautiful and fertile ſubdivifion of Perth- 
L ſhire, is pleaſantly fituated the pariſh of Kinclaven. 
It is under the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction of the preſbytery of 


Dunkeld, and ſynod of Perth and Stirling. The bounda- 


ries are, Cargill on the eaſt ; Caputh on the north; and 
Auchtergaven on the weſt and ſouth, 


Climate and Soil. The climate is not greatly expoſed to 
the ſudden and frequent viciſſitudes of heat and cold, rain 
and drought, which ſeldom fail to affect, in no ſmall degree, 
the agricultural operations, in diſtricts adjacent to the weſtern 
coaſts of Scotland, or in the immediate vicinity of the high 

mountains 
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mountains and extenſive ridges of hills in Perthſhire, 
Owing in a great meaſure to the mildneſs of the climate, 
and partly perhaps to other cauſes, this place is believed no 
to be productive of, or to foſter, any epidemical diſtemper 
amongſt the inhabitants, who are generally ſtrong and 
healthy.—The foil is moſtly light and ſharp, containing 
great numbers of water-worn ſtones, many of which are, in 
ſome places, ſo large, as to obſtrut the operations of the 
plougsh. The moorlands, and higher parts of the pariſh, 
contain in their ſoils a ſmall | proportion of moſſy earth. A 
rich black loam conſtitutes the ſoil of ſome of the grounds 
in the neighbourhood of Arntully. The ſurface is diver. 
ſited with a few riſing grounds, all of which are acceſlible 
to the plough, and are not elevated to a great height above 
the level of the ſea. From ſome of them, however, the 
proſpects are diverſified, and very pleaſant. 


Agriculture. Agriculture is here carried on, in ſeveral 
places, with conſiderable knowledge and exertion. A ro- 
tation of crops, ſuitable to the ſoil and climate, is adhered 
to by moſt farmers. Farms in general are ſmall, being 

from about 20 to 50 acres arable. One of the moſt exten- 

five arable farms i IS Innernytie ; ; it is rented at about L. 125 
Sterling per annum. Some places are parcelled out into 
mall paffes, or farms, few of which are above 30 acres 
each. The occupiers of moſt of them are under the neceſ. 
fity of following ſome other occupation than that of farm- 
ing. A conſiderable number are weavers; each of whom 
has a loom or two in the corner of the houſe, which is ge- 
nerally low and ill coriftrufted. They employ themſelves 

at the weaving buſineſs, chiefly during winter, Their uten- 
fils are far from being always in the beſt order, or made 
after the moſt approved model. They are, however, good 


enough, for the fabric of the cloth woven, which is moſily 
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coarſe linens for the Perth market. Several looms are em- 
ployed by manufacturers in Perth, who furniſh the yarn, 
and pay a certain price for the yard weaving. Some of 
theſe ſmall farmers or pafflers are at times employed with 
their horſes and carts at the roads, &c. By this frugal 
ſyſtem, many numerous families are trained up in habits of 
induſtry and economy, though not with that elegance and 


luxury, which, of late, have become the characteriſtic marks, 


of the ſtile of living, adopted by extenſive farmers. 

Theſe tradeſmen, or farmers, or by whatever name they 
may be called, are their own maſters, and, of conſequence, 
polſeſs an independent ſpirit, which is very ſeldom to be 
found amongſt the menial hinds and other ſervants of great 
farmers. They pay a rent for their land greater in propor- 
tion, perhaps, than could be got by the landlord, were their 
ſmall poſſeſſions thrown into large farms; and many of 


them are improving their lands with conſiderable {kill and 


activity.— More than the half of the pariſh, however, is 
not incloſed, a circumſtance not much to the credit or pro- 
fit either of the proprietors or tenants. Many acres of 
moor or waſte land yet remain to be improved. Theſe 
neglected ſpots abound at preſent with heath, whins, bent, 
broom, &c. that afford but a coarſe and ſcanty paſture for 
cattle. The ſoil, in moſt parts of the pariſh, ſeems to be 
naturally well adapted for the growth of broom; in ſome 
places that plant riſes to the height of ſeven or eight feet, 
and makes a kind of ſhelter as well as fence to corn fields. 
Arntully moor is the moſt extenſive piece of waſte land in 
the pariſh. It is chiefly occupied as a common for paſtu- 
ring cattle belonging to the neighbouring farmers. A. great 
part of the common of Arntully was about 20 years ago 
ſubdivided, ( lebed, according to the provincial language), 
and convenient farm-houſes and offices built on the ſubdi- 
viſions. The foil, in general, will admit of conſiderable im- 
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provement. It is obſervable here, equally as in many 
other places of Scotland, that when the moors are pared or 
cut for turf, they naturally produce abundant crops of 
guild, ( chryſanthemum ſegetum), and a few other plants, 
which are not, until the ſward is cut away, found growing 
in the place. This is eſpecially the caſe in theſe moors 
that had anciently been in tillage. It 1s believed that the 
ſeeds of the guild will, when buried in the ground, retain 
their vegetative power for a great length of time, hut 
when expoſed to the influence of the weather, will readily 
vegetate. This is certainly true, not only with reſpe& to 
the ſeeds of this, but of many other plants. Too much care, 
theretore, cannot be taken to cut down theſe weeds which 
are hurtful to agriculture before the ſeeds arrive to matu- 
rity, It is grolsly abſurd in farmers to allow thiſtles, &c. 
to grow without moleſtation on way-fides, or other uncul- 
tivated places. The ſeeds are moſtly carried into the ad- 
Jacent fields, and occaſion much trouble. Many of them 
periſh, but millions are buried in the earth by the plough, 
and afterwards vegetate with great luxuriancy when raiſed 
np, even at the diſtance of many years, to the influence of 
heat, light, and rain. Farmers in this, and all the neigh- 
bouring pariſhes, are reprehenſible for not checking more 
than they do, the progreſs of theſe plants, which, whatever 
their medicinal virtues may be, are very hurtful to agri- 
_culture.—Although much of the ſoil in Kinclaven is fit for 
the turnip huſbandry, yet a very ſmall portion of it is laid 
out for the cultivation of that uſeful root. The grains com- 
monly cultivated are oats, barley, wheat, beans, and peaſe. 
The produce is generally good; barley frequently yields 
cight returns, that commonly gives meal for grain. In 


ſome places the old, but abſurd cuſtom of ſowing peaſe, to- 


gether with oats, in the ſame field, is, by ſome ſlovenly far- 


mers, ſtill continued. It generally happens that the one 
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In defence of this 
cuſtom it is alleged, that if, owing to the weather, one of 
the kinds fail, the other will be tolerably good. Every ex- 
perienced farmer will conſider this argument as extremely 
inconcluſive. 


Population. The number of inhabitants in the year 
1755, by Dr Webſter's account, was 993. At preſent, it 


is about 1150. 


Church, School. —The pariſh kirk is in good repair; the 
manſe not. Drummond of Logie-Almond is patron. The 
Rev. Mr John Scott is the preſent incumbent. The fti- 
pend is 1000 merks with 4 chalders of victual. A meet- 
ing-houſe, belonging to the Antiburgher claſs of Seceders, 
was erected about a mile eaſt of Arntully, in the year 1744, 
and is frequented by a numerous congregation from this 
and the neighbouring pariſhes, who prove themſelves, by 
their laudable behaviour, to be good members of Society.— 
There are two ſchools in the pariſh, both of which are well 


frequented. The ſalary annexed to the parochial ſchool is 
L. 80 Scotch. | 


Villages. — The chief in the pariſh is Arntully, commonly 
pronounced as if written Arntilly. It is fituated a few 
miles weſt of the church, and conſiſts of about 60 or 70 
dwelling-houſes, ſcattered in every direction, and exhibit- 
ing a ſtriking picture of ancient villages in moſt parts of 
the kingdom. The roads and paſſages amongſt the houſes 
xe inconceivably bad, eſpecially in wet weather. What 
adds conſiderably to their miſerable tate, is the abominable, 
but too general practice, of placing the dunghill (midden- 
hole, vulgarly before the doors of the dwelling-houſes, many 
of which, in every point of view, much accords with the 
2 atuation 
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ſituation in which they are placed. The county of Perth, 
were it poſſeſſed of no other ſpot of a ſimilar deſcription, 
ſhould allow Arntully to remain in its preſent ſtate, that 2 
proper contraſt might be drawn, between a neat modern 
village, and one upon the old conſtruction. Moſt of the 
inhabitants, many of whom are weavers, occupy a ſmall 
bit of ground adjoining to their houſes, which furniſhes 
them with garden ſtuffs, &c. by which many of them are 
enabled to keep milch-cows. This they very juſtly conf. 
der as a great help to their families. They ſeem to be 
contented with their domeſtic condition. Beſides Arntully, 
the pariſh contains a few very ſmall villages, as Knock. 


ſhinan, &c. 


Woods. — This diſtri is ornamented with ſeveral cop- 
Pices, or natural woods, chiefly of oak, birch, and hazel. 
They are cut every nineteen or twenty years, for the fake 
of the bark, which at Perth brings a good price. There 
are ſome plantations of pines and foreſt-trees, generally in a 
thriving ſtate. 


Rivers, Fiſhings.—The Tay is the only river here that 
merits notice. It runs in winding directions for the ſpace 
of ſeveral miles on the north and eaſt; no where, in itz 
| whole courſe, has it made ſuch ravages on the land as in 
this pariſh, chiefly on the eſtate of Mr Drummond of Logic 
Almond. It has at ſeveral times forced its way through 
the banks, and made great excavations in the corn-fields, 
where it has formed ſpacious tracts for itſelf. Three ot 
four of theſe tracts, being now abandoned by the river, re- 
main laſting monuments what the Tay in its fury can do, 
It is probable, that at no great length of time it will make 
flill more extenſive devaſtations on the richeſt and moſt 


beautiful part of the pariſh, —The ſiſhings on the river " 
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of ſome importance. One at the Linn of Campſie, on a 
very ſmall extent of the water, brings L. 80 per annum to 
Lord Dunmore the proprietor. The fall of water is not 
high, but the Linn is very deep, and contains great quanti- 
ties of excellent ſalmon. On the Tay, about a mile from 
the kirk, is Kinclaven ferry, which occupies three ferry 
boats, one for foot-paſſengers, one for horſes, and another 
for carriages. At the ferry, is a good and commodious inn, 
on the Kinclaven ſide of the river. 


Mills. —The pariſh is furniſned with ſeveral corn-mills, 


to which the land in general is thirled or aſtricted. The 
thirlage in ſome places is conſiderably high. This kind of 
ſervitude is here, as well as almoſt every where elſe in 
Scotland, conſidered as a great hardſhip, and an obſtacle to 
agricultural improvements. Theſe thirlages or multures, 
at the firſt erection of corn-mills, might have been very 
juſt and neceſſary. Now they are quite the reverſe. Why, 
therefore, ſhould an improved ſociety ſuffer an univerſally 
acknowledged grievance any longer to exiſt, and impede 
the moſt beneficial improvements of the country ? 


Caſtle —Kinclaven Caſtle, on the banks of the Tay, re- 
mains in ruins. The walls are about eight or ten feet 
high; and unleſs deſtroyed by ſome modern Goth, will con- 
tinue, for ages, to exhibit, an example of the ancient flrong- 
holds in Scotland. ; 
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NUMBER XV. 
PARISH OF BENDOTHY, 
(CouNnTY oF PERTH, SYNOD OF ANGUS AND Mr axxs, 


PRESBYTERY OF Mxrorx.) 


— 


By the Rev. Mr JamEs PLAYFAIR, Mznifter, 


Situation. 


HIS pariſh lies near the eaſtern boundary of Perth- 
ſhire. The church ſtands in N. lat. 56® 33/. and 

long. 5 min. of a degree W. from Edinburgh ; being a 
mile and an half N. from Cupar Angus; 6 miles W. from 
Meigle ; 14 miles N. E. from Perth; and 19 miles N. W. 
from Dundee. It is ſituated on part of the loweſt grounds 
of Strathmore, (Great Strath), being that extenſive flat 
which runs almoſt in a ſtraight line from the ſea at Mon- 
troſe, by Forfar, Cupar Angus, Perth, and Stirling, to 


Dunbarton, and the mouth of the frith of Clyde, in 2 di- 
rection nearly N. E. and S. W.; and is bounded by the 
| Grampian 
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Grampian mountains “ on the N. W.; and by the Sidlaw + 
ind Ochil Hills on the S. E.; the breadth' of the * be- 
tween being OO: from 6 to 8 miles. 


River 1/a. —The church lands 200 l N. feat the 
right bank of the river Iſla,” part of the water. of which 
riſes in the loch of Forfar, where is the higheſt ground of 


the flat between this and Montroſe, (about 200 feet above 


the ſea); The courſe of the water from the loch of For- 
far is through Dean, Iſla, and part of Tay, in a line from 
N. E. to S. W. along the middle of Strathmore, . The Tay, 
after a gradual winding to the left by Perth, runs by the 
Carſe of Gowrie and Dundee to the German Ocean, in 2 
direction nearly parallel to the above portion of the tract 
of the Iſla inverted. The Ifla itſelf riſes in the Gram- 
pian mountains, and runs generally S. E. with a rapid cur- 
rent till it is joined by the Dean, after which it runs S. W. 
(paſt the ſouth fide of this pariſh) into the Tay. At the 
church of Bendothy the Iſla is 75 yards broad, and a yard 
deep at the ford. It is no where deeper than 9 or 10 feet 
in ſummer; and its banks are nearly the ſame height above 
is ordinary ſurface. At high floods, it riſes 13 or 14 feet 
above its ſummer level; this is in part owing to the Tay, 
below this, being contracted for four miles by high and 
narrow banks. The Ifla here is 100 or 110 feet above the 
kvel of the ſea. It runs with an inſenſible fall. 


River 


* Grampian mountains are from 1000 to 4000 feet and upwards above 
te level of the ſea. Originally and vulgarly called Grands-bens (Great 


Mountains), See Boethius's Introduction or Preface, and Buchangan's 
lalex, 


f Sidlaw, (Sud-law, or Scuth-hills), ſo called from their poſition with 


ele ck to Strathmore, They are about 1000 or 1409 feet above the level 
vi the ſen. 
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River Eroch, or Ericbht.— This river falls into the righy 
fide of the Iſla in this pariſh. It alſo iſſues from the Gram. 
pians. It is compoſed of the united ſtreams of Shee and 
Ardle, which laſt ſeems to be a contraction of Erochdal. 
The Shee, called alſo Blackwater, falls into the left fide of 
the Ardle. Theſe rivers ee run 8. E. all of them 
with a _ current. * 

Diviſions if 915 8 river Sen divides that 
part of the pariſh which!is in continuation, nearly into two 
equal parts. One of thefe parts, lying W. of Eroch and 
N. of Iſla, is embraced on other ſides by the pariſh of Blair 
gowrie; and the other of theſe parts, lying E. from Eroch, 
and N. from Iſla, is embraced, on other fides, by the pariſh 
of Alyth on the E. and by the pariſh of Rattray partly on 
the W. The pariſh of Cupar Angus bounds the whole, 
along the Iſla, on the 8. That part of the pariſh which is 
in continuation, is 6 miles long, and a mile and an bal 
acrois. The church ſtands in the middle of the weſtern 
diviſion. Beſides this, there are two other parts of the p- 

riſh, inſulated entirely by other pariſhes, and ſeparatel 
from one another. One of theſe parts, compoſed of Perl, 
on the Shee, and Cally on the Ardle, lies in the angle df 
confluence between the Shee and Ardle, the neareſt part 
being 7 miles from the pariſh church. The other inſulated 
part, Drimmie, lies on the left bank of the Eroch, being 1 
mile from the former part, and ſeven miles from thc 
church. Theſe two parts, taken together, are about 4 
fourth of the whole pariſh. 


Name.—The name of the pariſh; 


in the prefbyte!) 
books, during the laſt century, is written Bennethy 0 
Benathy ; the firſt of which expreſſes the pronounciation a 


the place, and alſo the etymology (Nether-hill) ; c - 
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e right {nth declivity of which hill the church ſtands. It has 
"_ deen ſome time written Bendochy, being a corruption of 
ee and WF de form of writing, which occurs in the preſbytery book, 
halle the e having been therein written backwards, the end of 
ide of ſecond 2 turned above the line, and the r? written very 
f them ort. The name inſcribed on the communion cups and 
plates is Bendothy, A. D. 1786. 


es that Weſtern Diviſion —That part of the pariſh which is in 
NY IVY continuation is almoſt all under cultivation. That part in 
eh and which the church ſtands, W. of the confluence of Eroch and 
f Blair Iſla, is generally eaſy level ground. It conſiſts chiefly of a 
Eroch, gentle ridge, riſing with an almoſt inſenſible aſcent from 
e pariſh the river Eroch, and running from thence ſouth- weſtward, 
artly on parallel to the Ifla, having its higheſt ſummit at Muirhead, 
whole, oppoſite the church, from whence it declines again to the 
which is weſtward. The ſides of this ridge decline gradually to- 
an half wards the Iſla upon one fide, and to the Monkmire on the 
weſtern other, which ſeparates it from the pariſh of Blairgowrie. 
the pa. Its higheſt ſummit is 80 or 90 feet above the level of the 
parated Iſa. It is compoſed entirely of that red clay ſubſtance, 
f Perly, called mortar here, from its uſe as a cement in building. 
angle of Between the above ridge and the Iſla, there is another in- 
eſt part ferior ridge, which runs a ſmall way parallel to the greater 
nfulated one; on the S. ſide of which (former) the church ſtands. 
being The inferior riſes about 60 feet above the Ila. It is compo- 
rom the kd entirely of gravel, or water. driven ſtones and ſand. It is 
about 1 broken off a ſmall way, and then, in the ſame parallel line 
to the ſouth- weſtward, an inſulated ridge of the ſame ma- 
terials occurs at Couty, which the water of Iſla ſometimes 
eſbyter nearly forms into an iſland. There is beſides a good deal 
jethy of of perfectly level ground, eſpecially near the banks of the 
1ation it nvers. This diviſion of the pariſh weſtward of the Eroch 
on die s poſſeſfed by three proprietors. 

ſoul Vor. XIX. U u Coupargrange, 
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| Coupargrange, on the E. is held by the heirs of the late ww 
7 Dr Young, Profeſſor of Midwifery in Edinburgh, Rent theſe 
40 paid by the tenants is L. 6 35 ne and valued rent, poor 
q L. 1411 Scotch. there 
| Couty and Bendothy, on the W. held iy the kane been 
4 able James Stewart Mackenzie, Lord Privy Seal. Rent wet 
ö paid by the tenants lately, L. 358 Sterling; and valued that 
rent, L. 958 Scotch. Cart 
Mudhall, in the middle, worth L. 7 Sterling annually; the 1: 
valued rent, L. 125 Scotch. its fit 
Theſe eſtates contain about 1500 acres, rented, or grou! 
worth annually, L. 108 Sterling, beſides 100 acres of low 1 
fir planting; they are divided and ſubdivided by thorn- from 
hedges; but there are few fencible incloſures. There is a be re 
great variety of ſoil. The ſoil of the beſt lands of Couper- ſand 
grange, eſpecially the level ground near the confluence of only 
the rivers, but now 40 feet at leaſt above their floods, is twee 
compoſed of a deep black earth. This black earth, com- it co 
poſed in a great meaſure of the rottings of vegetables, is rive 
more generally incumbent on ſand than on mortar. In the and 
grounds of Coupargrange it is above clay; but there is a abo 
ſtratum of ſand between, which drains off the water. The moi 
lands of Mudhall are compoſed of three feet black earth at mea 
top, and then pure white ſand for more than 40 feet down, pen 
as may be ſeen at the place where Iſla has puſhed in its riſk 
ſhouider and undermined. There is a black ſoil fimilar to ſeſs 
this on ſome parts of the Lord Privy Seal's eſtate, but it is gro 

generally on lower ground there, and within flood · mark of 

the Iſla. It is on ſuch ground that the ſeed-oats grow, 
which have got a name through all the country. They af 
are called the Coupargrange Oats. They are the common b. 
oats of the neighbourhood ; but riſe cleaner, whiter, and pur 
vel 


more ſubſtantial, from deep cheriſhing ſoil. 
Where 
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Where the mortar * is uppermoſt, as in ſeveral ; laces of 
theſe grounds, eſpecially ſuch as are higheſt, it proves a wet 
poor ſoil. In ſome places, which had formerly been moor, 
there is a thin black ſurface above the mortar, which has 
been produced by rotten fog and moſs; this proves a very 
wet backward ſoil. From ſmall experiments it appears, 
that ſuch ſoil would be greatly improved by trenching. 
Earth that has once been trenched, will never again acquire 
the impenetrability and ſolidity which it had retained from 
its firſt formation; beſides, in ſuch ſoil, there is no good 
ground to loſe from the top, by trenching. The rock be- 
low mortar, which is alſo of a red ſubſtance, when dug 
from the bottom of wells, moulders in the air, and ſeems to 
be rock marl. Ground that has a bottom of gravel and 
ſand has commonly a very thin foil above. This is the 
only ſort of ſoil that baffles induſtry. The Iſla floods be- 
tween 200 and 300 acres of theſe eſtates. At high floods 
it covers the breadth of half a mile from one fide of the 
river to the other. Water-made ground is generally dry 
and fertile ; more ſo than moſt of the other grounds that are 
above the flood-mark of the river. There is no vegetable 
mould under the latter, in general; the former 1s in a great 
meaſure compoled of vetegable mould; this is ſome com- 
penſation to the farmer for extraordinary trouble and great 
riſks in harveſt, when the watery element threatens to poſ- 
ſels his property, Some farmers drag their corns to higher 
grounds when cut; others truſt to the ſeaſon, and ſome- 

times 


* That red coarſe clay, called mortar, is the baſis of all the grounds 
in this part of Strathmore, Upon digging to a proper depth, it will always 
be found at the bottom, either in the form of clay or rock. Sand, gravel, 
pure clay, black earth, are always/incumbent on it, never otherwiſe. Gra- 
rel is found on ground near to rivers, (and on flat ground, which, though 

remote from them, is not many dozen of feet above their level), rather 
than elſewhere. n = 


4 
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leaſt, 


br times eſcape, but at other times the overflowing flood at leaſt 
4 ſweeps all before it. Two neighbours had taken theſe op- Grang 
* poſite methods: One jeered the other for want of faith in L. 105 
3 Providence ; in a few days the rain-deſcended and the flood lued r 
4 came, and the provident farmer retorted, Where is your L. 50 
1 faith now, neighbour? It 1s down the water with your Chalm 
1 corn. In ſome inſtances, the proprietors of theſe eſlates Scots. 
x have given very liberal benefactions to their tenants, for valued 
4 damage done by the river in harveſt ; particularly in har. 148.8 
# veſt 1774, when the river roſe two feet higher than ever bertſo 
* was known. It was within fix inches of the top of the Mr Ja 
1 loweſt arches of the bridge at Couty. It left the bottom lands 
2 | of the furrows bare where wheat had been newly ſown nvers 
4 that ſeaſon; and that place was nine years of recovering its Th 
i | foil and vegetable powers. There is a lake of marl on the aſcend 
4 | N. W. boundary of thele eſtates, called the Monkmire, name 
q which 1s for the preſent exhauſted. The Stormont loch, ling; 
4 at the W. corner of Lord Privy Seal's eſtate, contains mar]; Whit 
4 this loch 1s not yet drained. There is an ifland in it, which Scots 
6 4 has probably been a place of ſtores. The diſtri& called Stor. value 
4 | mont lies between that place and Dunkeld. L. 39 
Eaſtern Divi/ion. —That part of the pariſh (in continua- L. 16 
fl tion) which lies eaſtward of the confluence of Eroch and Sterl 
* Iſla, riſes with a gradual aſcent from the Iſla and Eroch to TD 
. the N. and N. W. terminating in a riſing ground, which nage 
4 forms part of a front ridge of the Grampians. The higheſt are 
b | part may be from 600 to 800 feet above the level of the houf 
I 1 ſea. There are about 2000 acres in this diviſion of the in ri 
4 pariſh, rented, or worth annually, L. 998 Sterling. It is whit 
in poſſeſſed by twelve different proprietors, four of whom re- abo; 
bl fide. Six of theſe proprietors poſſeſs the Grange of Aber- duct 
|| bothry, which lies in the angle of the confluence of the hay 
$ rivers, and is much of it low ground; 200 acres of it, 4 Mat 
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at leaſt, flooded by both rivers. The proprietors of the 
Grange of Aberbothry are :—Mr Macdonald, late rent, 
L. 105 Sterling; preſent rent nearly double that ſum ; va- 
Jued rent, L. 355: 18:8 Scots. Mr Muriſon, late rent, 
L. zo Sterling; valued rent, L. 172: 7: 2 Scots. Mr James 
Chalmers, rent L 60 Sterling; valued rent, L. 123: 8:0 
Scots. Reverend Wüliam Chalmers, rent I.. 55 Sterling; 
valued rent, L. 116: 17: 5 Scots. Mrs Geekie, rent, L. 94, 
145. Sterling; valued rent, L. 133: 17: 7 Scots. Mr Ro- 
bertſon, rent, L. 49 Sterling; valued rent, L. 122 Scots. 
Mr james Chalmers and Mr Robertſon's lands, are the only 
lands of the Grange, altogether above the floods of the 
rivers. | Rt 

The other eſtates of this part of the pariſh, lie on ground 
aſcending to the north-weſtward from the Grange. The 
names are: —Blacklaw, Mr Kinloch, late rent, L. 224 Ster- 
ling; valued rent, L. 643 Scots. Polcalk, Mr Thomas 
Whitſon, worth L. 50 Sterling; valued rent, L. 101: 11: 8 
Scots. Muirtown, Provoſt Halliburton, rent, L. 125 Sterling; 
valued rent, L. 138: 6: 8 Scots. Thorn, Mr Rattray, rent, 
L. 39 Sterling; valued rent, L. 179, 13s. Scots. St Fink, 
Mr James Anderſon, worth L. 88 Sterling; valued rent, 
L. 18 Scots. Tullyfergus, Mr David Millar, worth L. 72 
Sterling; valued rent, L. 223: 6: 8 Scots. 

The eſtates of Grange of Aberbothry are all level, ma- 


nageable ground, with a gentle aſcent north-eaſtward. They 


are all open and unincloſed. Not above 30 years ago the 
houſes were all cluſtered in a village, and the eſtates were 
in runrig. Moſt of the lands of Grange are of clay, of a 
whitiſh nature in the bottom; but much of it is changed 
above into a darker vegetable mould, alſo famous for pro- 
dueing ſeed-oats. Some of the grounds, eſpecially in the 
haughs, are ſandy. The whole haughs here retain the 
marks of old tracts of che Eroch, which runs in floods with 
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a moſt rapid current, and has even bedded the. Iſla for ſons 
way with gravel; the Iſla being deſtitute of (gravel all the 
way above the confluence, The ſuperiority of the ſoil, on 
| ſome of the low grounds of this pariſh, ſeems to have origi. 
nated from their vicinity to the rivers, though now above 
the reach of their higheſt floods. The ſoil of the other 
eſtates of this diviſion, which lie N. W. from Grange, 2s 
Blacklaw, Polcalk, and Muirtown, conſiſts of a bottom, 
and generally a top, of mortar, or that red coarſe clay, 
which is the mother earth of this part of Strathmore, and 
molt generally found in the neighbourhood. "Theſe grounds 
riſe briſkly from the Grange, and form part of a ridge of 
the Grampians. Thoſe parts of this aſcent, which are moſt 
level, have the blackeſt and moſt beneficial earth. Thoſe 
parts which have the ſteepeſt aſcent have redeſt earth, and moſt 
of the colour of the bottom. Here and there, eſpecially, in 
the iteepeſt aſcent, appears a red rock, mixed with ſmall 
rounded pebles. There are many detached, rounded, whin 
er moor-ſtones in theſe grounds, blue and hard, a ſort of 
porphyry, from one foot to three or four feet diameter, 
which have no mother rock here. The farms on the eſtate 


of Blacklaw, are divided from one another by thorn hedges; 


and there are ſome ſtone-dike incloſures on Muirtown and 
St Fink. There. are not above 100 acres of this divition 
uncultivated. On theſe grounds, and neighbourhood, eſpe- 
cjally at St Fink and Chapeltown and Little Drum, there 
are many of theſe ſingular ridges of nature, called here 
Drums * ( dorſum) ; perhaps 10 or 12 of them within . 

| +; ſma 


# There are many of theſe drums in the neighbourhood, in the pariſhes of 
Alyth and Rattray, and in the Stormont, which have the ſame paralleliſm 
and poſition with the above. The Garrydrums in the Stormont, which are 
delineated by their dales and rills in Stobie's map, are among the molt re- 
markable, being a mile and an half long each, about 100 feet high, and 


do feet broad at baſe, and riſing above one another, according to the M 
| furs: 
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{mall ſpace of each other. They have all a paralleliſm to 
ane another, and decline eaſtward. The rills between them 
b 4 85 | ml run 


rural aſcent of the ground in the neighbourhood. Indeed, drums occur 
over all this part of Strathmore. On the S. fide of the Ila, their length is 
N. E. and S. W. parallel to Strathmore. It is evident, that they have not 
been produced by rills, ſince their length is not parallel to the line of de. 
ſcent of the mountain, on the fide of which they ſtand, but generally per. 
pendicular to it: Beſides, frequently, though not always, the water runs 
from the dale at both ends. And in level ground, in many caſes, the 
drum raiſes its back high above all grounds adjacent. Whatever cauſe 
may have produced the mountains themſelves, and the great vale of Strath- 
more between them, theſe drams in Strathmore appear plainly to have been 
produced by the tides of the ocean, of which Strathmore was then a chan- 
nel, and to have been formed (like banks in channels of the ſea) by the tide 
of flood, coming by Forfar from the E. end of Strathmore, and ſearching 
partly weſtward along the ſtrath, and partly ſearching diagonally up among 
the Grampians; and again by the ride of ebb returning the ſame way by 
which the tide of flood went up. Agreeably to this, not only the rills and 
burns, or brooks, are all parallel to the drums, but the rivers Tay, Eroch, 
and Iſla, as they come out from the Grampians into the ſtrath, all point 
eaſtward, and even their bendings among the mountains are towards the E.; 
notwithſtanding, that afterwards, in the middle of Strathmore, they run in 
one body ſouth-weſtward : In coming out from the mountains, the rivers 
run in the direction of the tide of ebb, and after becoming conſiderable 
bodies in the middle jof the Strath, they run in the direction of the tide of 
flood ; circumſtances which can be eafily apprehended. That the drums 
and courſes of brooks and rivers have been formed in this manner, is an 
opinion which I have weighed maturely, which has preſſed upon my mind 
for ſeveral years, and which I have ſeen a good many parts of Scotland to 
aſcertain the truth of; which, being an hilly. country, full of ſtraths, is 
better for determining a point of this nature, than a champain country, like 
molt of England. It is an opinion which I have put to the teſt of experi- 
ment, by judging before hand; as the higher grounds of a province opened 
to view what mult be the poſition of the drums between; and where the 
premiſes were right, there was no error in the concluſion. To enlarge 
upon this point would be foreign to the ſubject ofthis paper, Suffice it to 
lay, that drums are parallel to the itraths in which they lie. And where 
ttere are no ſtraths, they are parallel to the baſe of the adjacent mountains. 
Ihe drums and rivers are commonly parallel to each other. In this caſe, 


thy 
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* 


run E. They are in length perpendicular to the line q tent, L. 
aſcent of the Grampian ridge, on which they lie, or nearly quharſc 
ſo: The W. end of them, however, inclining ſomewhat to. zrabſe | 
wards the Grampian ridge, on the aſcent of which they done 3 
he, and the E. end of them being in the ſame proportion the gr 
tarned away from it. They are in that part of the aſcent 80 
which is flatteſt; thoſe parts which are ſteepeſt have them my 
more rarely. In the grounds of Polcalk there is a dale ett 4M 
and drum along the very top of the ſteepeſt declivity. _ U 
| no dan 


Highland Diſtricts.— The inſulated and cultivated part never 
of the pariſh at Perſy, is a level ſpot on the right bank of Perly | 
the Shee, or Blackwater, poſſeſſed by two proprietors, contin 
North Perſy, Mr Farquharſon, rent, and worth, L. 58 Ster. * 
ling; valued rent, L. 156 Scots. South Perſy, Mr Stewart, bourhe 


1 origin 
| among 
the rivers are ſtreight. It is always a crooked river that runs acroſs the of wat 
drums; ſometimes following the dale, and ſometimes breaking over the mie, 
drum. And ſuffice it farther to obſerve, that the centre of gravity of the ly, for 
earth, depends on the relative poſition of the materials thereof; ſo that if ; 
the water enveloping the north pole, were, by ſome means, tranſported to lated | 
the ſouth pole, a new center of gravity would be thereby formed ; and the bank 
waters would never return to their old bed, but would adhere to the new N. ſid 
center. e | | ſecond 
I would farther add upon this head, a paſſage froia Dr Edmund Helley's 
Aſtronomy of Comets.“ Hitherto no comet has threatened the earth with paſtur 
<« a nearer approach than that of 1680, (whoſe period is 575 years). For 15 wel 
« by calculation I find, that November 11th, 1þ 67, that comet was not Mary 
« above the ſemidiameter of the ſun to the northward of the way of the ing; 
« earth; at which time, had the earth been there, the comet would have 8. 
t had a parallax equal to that of the moon; this is ſpoken to aſtronomers. ſupen 
44 But what might be the conſequence of ſo near an appulſe, or of a con- Th 
* tact, or laſtly, of a ſhock of the celeſtial bodies, (which is by no means Nerl! 
« impoſſible to come to paſs), I leave to be diſcuſſed by the ſtudious of Scots 
« phyſical matters.” Another return of this comet may clear up its hiſtory, 
and that of the changes of the earth. Its 8th bygone viſitation of the earth, v 
( 


happened four years after the time vulgarly aſſigned for the univerful de- 
luge. Four of theſe viſitations have been recorded in biſtory. 
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tent, L. 80 Sterling; valued rent, L. 160 Scots. Mr Far- 
quharſon has a houſe here, and has incloſed much of his 
arable land with ſtone dikes, as Mr Stewart has likewiſe 
done; whin or moor ſtones having at firſt been plentiful on 
the grounds. Cally is poſſeſſed by one proprietor, Mr 
Macdonald; rent, L. gr Sterling; valued rent, L. 228, 17s. 
Scots. The cultivated part of Cally is a level ſpot on the 
left back of the Ardle. It is rather lower ground, and 
drier than Perſy, but unincloſed. Floods of the rivers do 
no damage to the grounds or corns in theſe parts, as they 


never reach ſo high. There is a large hill or ridge between 


Perſy and Cally, uncultivated, and level at top, being a 
continuation of the hilly ground adjacent, and having nearly 
the ſame elevation with other high grounds in the neigh- 
bourhood. Theſe high grounds ſeem to have been the 
original ſurface of the country ; the above cultivated parts 
among the Grampians having been ſcooped out by bodies 
of water running in theſe beds. Perſy, Cally, and Drim- 
mie, belonged of old to the monks of Cupar Angus: Cal- 
ly, for this reaſon, was named Monk's Cally. The inſu- 
lated part at Drimmie is chiefly a ſteep ridge on the left 
bank of the Eroch, and running parallel thereto, on the 
N. fide of which ridge there is a hollow, and then again a 
ſecond aſcent. This eftate is either cultivated or incloſed 
paſture. The fences are of moor-ſtone. Much of the ſoil 
5 wet mortar. It is better ſoil near the river, where Mr 
Nuriſon, the proprietor, has a lodge. Rent, L. 160 Ster- 
ling valued rent, L. 508: 13 : 4 Scots. Drimmie pays no 
ſlipend to the miniſter. 

The real rent of the whole beni as above, is L. 2467 


Sterling. The valued rent in the ceſs books, I. 6045, 145. 
Scots. 


Vol., XIX. X Runrig 
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Runrig ſonmeriy.— There is properly no village in th 
pariſh. About 40 years ago, the farm houſes lay topether 
in cluſters, from the ancient policy of ſelf-defence againg 
depredators, and from the conveniency of keeping the 
cattle on common paſture, The farms lay in runrig, that 
is, each field was divided into as many parts or ridges 
there were farmers in the village.; by which the good and 
bad land was equally divided among all; and in winter, or 
when in graſs, all the ground was common paſturage. Dif. 
ferent properties were thus occupied, as well as different 
farms on the ſame property. A multiplicity of interfering 
intereſts diſcouraged any attempt at a change. There was 
not then, nor indeed could there be, any winter turnip, 
ſown graſs, or wheat; neither was there any fallow nor 
potatoes. Lord Privy Seal, whoſe property lay by itſelf, 
was the firſt that divided and incloſed his farms ſeparately, 
He was next followed by the owners of Cupar-grange, 
originally diſtributed among twelve poſſeſſors; but eleven 
parts of the twelve were now become one property. After 
which, the Grange of Aberbothry was divided; originally 
the equal property of eight, now of ſix perſons unequally, 
There were formerly balks between the ridges ; there was 
no graſs private property but what grew on the balls, 
There are now no balks. Formerly they ploughed with 
eight oxen, or with four oxen and two horſes before them; 
at preſent they plough entirely with horſes, commonly 
two in a plough. What corn they had was not much in- 
ferior to what grows at preſent, They ploughed always 
deep, cleaned the ground in the ſpring, and dunged it 
for barley. The whole of the dung was laid on the infield, 
The outfield, which was the greater proportion, never got 
any dung. It yielded a crop now and then, after lying 
ſeveral years in graſs, or rather in a ſtate of nature; the 
crop was private property, but the graſs was common pal 
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Formerly they uſed tumbler ſledges for carts; 
the wheels and axle being all of one piece; they now uſe 
carts of a proper conſtruction. Almoſt all this pariſh was 
abbey lands. At the Reformation, the monks ſold the lands, 
and the tenants who reſided generally became the purchaſers. 
The circumſtance of their purchaſe made little alteration 
on their manner of living. Anciently there was no glaſs 
in the windows, but oniy wooden boards; now every 
window has ſome glaſs. There are fix gentlemen's houſes, 
and five farm houſes two ſtories high. The inhabitants 
formerly had, and ſome ftill have, vile ſmoaky houſes for 
want of vents. This has begun to be remedied in ſome 
low thatched houſes, by building a three feet wide chimney 
of maſon-work, ſix feet high, and ſetting a clay and ſtake 
vent above 1t to go out at the top, three feet wide within 
every way; narrow vents of maſon-work being found to be 
dangerous in thatched houſes. 


Tacks.—Tn the low country part of the pariſh, the tenants 
have all tacks of 19, or a ſmaller number of years; and 
their rent is paid commonly after the crop is fold and diſ- 
poſed of. In the Highland diſtricts they ſcarcely have any 
tacks, and as the tenant may go when he pleaſes, the rent 
5 paid commonly before the crop is off the ground, ac- 
cording to the practice of the neighbouring Highlands. For 
lome time bygone, the tacks of Lord Privy Seal's tenants 
have been renewed two years before their expiration. A 
reaſonable rent is fixed on by the heritor, in which the te- 
nant finds it his intereſt to concur. The conſequence is, they 
are all old tenants on this eſtate. One family has ſeen out 
the century in the ſame place. In the eſtates of ſome 
other proprietors of the pariih, fome farms have been let 
(by newſpaper advertiſements for private offers) to the 
whelt bidders; this makes landed property an object only 

of 
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of commerce, which is not ſo favourable for the ſolidity of 
ſociety, as that mode (reſulting from the principles of the 
feudal ſyſtem) by which the tenant, born at the ſame cradle, 
and living on the ſame ſoil, wiſhes to lie in the ſame prave 
with his fathers. Whereas a tenant, who has been pre. 
fered becauſe he was the higheſt bidder, thinks he owes duty 
to no man after he has paid his rent. There is one family 
on the Cupar-grange eſtate, which has alſo been there a 
century, The former tenant in that family kept a piper 
to play to his ſhearers'all the time of harveſt, and gave him 
his harveſt fee: The floweſt ſhearer had always the drone 
behind him. In the firſt part of this century, the tenants 
not only lived together in one village, but each village was 
almefentirely of one family, allied together by marriage 
and blood. 


Rotation Crops.— Though every perſon purſues a rota- 
tion of crops of his own, there is no rotation common to all, 
"The tenants on the eſtate of Cupar-grange are bound to 
a rotation of fix years; three to be white crops, vis. 
oats, barley, and wheat; and three intermediate crops re- 
ſ,c&ively to be green crops, ſuch as graſs, peaſe, flax, tur- 
nip, potatoes, or fallow. The tenants on Lord Privy Seal's 
eltate are bound to have no more than two thirds of their 
land in crop, and to have one third in graſs; the grals to 
lie four years; they are allo bound to have half of their 
ground in graſs during the laſt five years of the tack. 


. Sowing and Reaping. Wheat is ſown in the months ot 
October and November, a boll to an acre. It is ſown alter 
dunged fallow, or after potatoes that have been dunged. 
The quantity of dung to an acre is from 39 to 40 cart- 
Thoſe that are near, purchaſe ſome Cupar Angus 
dung; which, when unmixed with earth, is a valuable ma- 
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nute. It is purchaſed at I s. 6d. or 2 5, the cart-load. A 
load of marl, at four miles diſtance, would coſt 50 d. con- 
taining 5 bolls. A load of lime, at ſix miles diſtance, 
would coſt 12 8. 6d. the 5 bolls. There 1s little or none of 
the two latter at preſent uſed here. Wheat, though lately 
introduced here, is moſt congenial to the climate of any 
grain; as it alone, of all of them, ſtands the winter, and is 
ſooneſt ripe, and ready to be removed from the autumnal 


| forms. - It is begun to be cut down about the end of Au- 


guſt, or beginning of September. It has not, however, ſuc- 
ceeded on high mountainous grounds, Four or five hun- 
ired feet of difference of elevation, makes a very great dif- 
ference of climate; and of grounds of the ſame elevation, 
thoſe neareſt the mountains are the coldeſt and dampeſt foil. 

Oats are ſown in the end of March and beginning of 
April, (a boll to an acre), frequently after graſs. They 
never get any dung, as they grow more luxuriantly, with 
lefs fatneſs of ſoil, than any other crop can do. They are 
reaped, laſt of all the crops, about the end of September or 
fic of October. There is almoſt no market for oats, ex- 
cepting ſeed oats, which ſell higher than the price of other 
boats; but oats are firſt converted into meal, and then ſold. 
The common people live on oatmeal pottage twice a-day. 
It is the moſt wholeſome and palatable of all their food, 
being purely vegetable; notwithſtanding the reflection in 
Johnſon's Dictionary, that “ oats are eaten by horſes in 
* England, and in Scotland by men.” Such food makes 
men ſtrong like horſes, and purges the brain of pedantry. 
It produces hardy Highlanders, who by their ſtrength and 
ireſs are ſo formidable to their enemies, that they call 
them, © Les diables des Montagnes.” 

Peaſe are ſown in the end of April. They are not con- 
idered as a valuable crop, except on account of the ſtraw ; 
ey are precarious to win in harveſt. 


. Barley 
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Barley is ſown about the beginning of May, a boll to an 
acre, It is ſown commonly after turnip, or other green 
crop, and is reaped about the middle of September. Barley 
needs to be dunged, if the ground has not been dunged 
the preceding year. Barley, ſo called, has two rows in the 
head like rye: That which has more rows in the head than 
two, is called Cheſter Barley. The Cheſter is that which 
has been moſt anciently ſown here, and which is ſtill moſt 
in requeſt in the high grounds; but barley is thought the 
moſt advantageous crop in the low country. 

Flax is ſown about the end of April, after a ſhower, or 
when the ground is wet. They ſow about 10 pecks of 
lintſeed on an acre. The flax is pulled about the end of 
Auguſt, and yields from 18 to 24 ſtone of flax the acre, 
There is but little lintſeed ſaved. The flax is laid for five 
or {ix nights in the water, and lies afterwards two or three 
weeks on the graſs. 


Potatoes are planted about the end of April; that moſt 


commonly uſed 1s the Kidney, an egg-ſhaped white potatoe. 
There are likewiſe ſeveral other ſorts here. Two or three 
bolls of potatoes are cut and planted on an acre, a yard be- 
tween the rows, and a foot between the ſets. They yield 
from 20 to 30 bolls and upwards an acre. The ground is 
twice ploughed at leaſt before planting; and they are hoed 
and drilled with the plough two or three times after. They 
are, or ought to be, taken up before the end of September. 
The rows are taken up by the plough, and gathered with 
children and others; ploughed again, and harrowed before 
and after ploughing, and gathered at all theſe times. They 
are kept in winter generally under ground, but ſometimes 
imperfectly, on account of the moiſture getting down among 
them, and caufing them to rot, heat, and ſhoot in the ſpring: 
If they were to be kept dry in an ice houſe, they would 


be preſerved all the year over from froſt, damp, and vege- 
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tation, This is propoſed as a ſubject for a premium by the 
Highland Society. But I doubt the ſingularity of my pro- 
jet would operate againſt my pretenſions,—to keep a thing 
from froſt in an ice-houle ! | 

The potatoe is the true root of Scarcity, which promiſes 
to ſet Famine at defiance. The poorer ſort of people dine 
and ſup chiefly on potatoes, in the ſeaſon of them. But 
thoſe that are in a ſtate of ſervitude, are commonly above 
eating potatoes. Potatoes * are uſeful for horſes in the 
ſpring; they eat them raw. 


Turnips are ſown the firſt week of June in drills, the 
ground having been ploughed (and cleaned) two or three 


times before ſowing. There is the ſame ſpace left between 
the drills and between the plants, as in the caſe of potatoes ; 
and they are cleaned and dreſſed in the ſame manner. Sow 
tiem when the ground is wet, or prepare your ground, and 
wait for rain, even a fortnight. They are ready to take 


up by the middle of November; ſome of the balls of them 


are a foot diameter, ſeldom leſs than 6 inches. An acre 
ſeeds 2 cattle, and puts L. 3 Sterling worth of beef upon 
each, Both turnip and potatoes are dunged. 

Clover and ryegraſs + are often ſown out with barley, 


ſometimes 


* The ſubſtance called ſhot ſtars is nothing elſe than froſted potatoes. 
A night of hard froſt, in the end of autumn, in which thoſe meteors called 
falling ſtars are ſeen, reduces the potatoe to the conſiſtence of a jelly, or 
{oft pulp, having no reſemblance to a potatoe, except when part of the ſkin 
of the potatoe adheres below undiſſolved. This pulp remains ſoft and fluid 
when all things elſe in nature are conſolidated by froſt ; for which reaſon it 
1s greedily taken up by crows and other fowls, when no other ſuſtenance is 
to be had, ſo that it is often found by man in the actual eircumſtance of 
having fallen from above, having 1ts parts ſcattered and diſperſed the 
fall, according to the law of failing bodies. This has given riſe to the 
name and vulgar opinion concerning it. 


i Rye-graſs.—The moſt troubleſome weed to farmers, and which it is 
the object of fallow chiefly ta deſtroy, is that ſort of graſs called Quicken. 
which 
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ſometimes with other arops ; 16 lb. of clover ſeed on an 
acre, and two buſhels of ryegraſs; the products on good 
ground 1 is 200 ſtone of hay. 


Quantity and Weight of Grain. — There are about 1 500 
acres to the W. and 1800 acres to the E. of the confluence 
of Eroch and Iſla; in all 3300 acres; of which, 

896 acres are ſown with oats ; | 


421 with barley or bear; 
148 with wheat; 
129 with peaſe; 
58 with potatoes; 
43 with flax; 
87 with turnip; 
130 in fallow; 
11230 in ſown graſs; 
158 in natural graſs; 


3300 àcres. 


The eſtates of Drimmie, Perſy, and Cally, ſow beſides 
about 260 bolls of oats, and 150 bolls of bear. The ave- 
rage produce in the low country part, is 5 bolls the acre of 
oats and bear; 8 bolls of wheat; z bolls of peaſe, Linlith- 
gow meaſure; 20 to 50 bolls potatoes, being 4 heaped bar- 
ley ſirlots the boll, or 20 ſtone meal-weight. In the High- 
land diſtri&s, the produce of oats and bear is 3 bolls. Oats 
weigh 12 or 13 ſtone meal-weight, (in the low country); 
barley 18 ſtone, and wheat 14 ſtone, the boll, Linlithgow 

meaſure ; 


which propagates by ſhoots from its roots, which ſpread under ground. This 
graſs is ſo like rye- graſs, that however well farmers know its roots, I ſcarcely 
know any of them that can diſtinguiſh the graſs of it from rye-graſs. The 
quicken graſs grows with the ſeeds of it arranged in the manner of wheat, 
while the ſeeds of the rye-graſs are arranged in the manner of rye. I be. 
lieve the ſeeds of this weed are apt to be ſown ſor rye- graſs by miſtake. 
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meaſure; the oat and barley firlot being to the wheat and 
peaſe firlot as 3 to 2 nearly; the ſtandard wheat firlot is 


very nearly equal to the | Engliſh buſhel, being 120th part 
larger. Good oats yield a boll of meal of 8 ſtone for a boll 
of oats. Good barley yields a boll and a half of meal, or 


12 ſtone, for a boll of barley. By the above weights, I 


mean meal-weight, or Scotch avoirdupois, a ſtone, or 16 Ib. 
of which are equal to 17 Ib. 6 ounces Enghſh avoirdupors, 
The firlot of the pariſh is the Dundee barley firlot, which is 
z lippies in the boll, or a 2oth- part larger than the Perth 
firlot. The Perth firlot is a 25th part larger than the true 
ſtandard. Some farmers of late keep two barley firlots, 


one for Dundee and another for Perth. The Perth wheat 


firlot, which is uſed here, is alſo ſaid to be a zoth part lar- 
ger than the true ſtandard b. The prices of victual have 


been ſo variable of late, that nothing particular can be ſaid 


of them. The average of wheat ſome years bygone was 
L. 1 Sterling the boll; of oatmeal, 13s. 4 d.; of bear, 148. 


or 15 s. In this year of ſcarcity, we have ſeen the wheat 


at 50s. the boll; the bear at 27s. and __ oatmeal at 248. 
the hol, from the coated of wy 1795. 


| | Cattle —There are 1229 horned cattle of all ages and 


ſexes in the pariſh. I have no other general name to them; 
but many of them are dodded, that i is, wanting horns : We 
call them Cattle, to diſtinguiſh them from horſes, of which 
there are 232 in the pariſh, young and old. Cattle weigh 


from 20 to 40 ſtone, meal-weight. A fat ox of 40 tone, 


Vol. XIX. : E Rn iſt 


* If a rod of 63 inches 77 decimal parts, vibrating 47 times in 2 minute, 
vere adopted as an univerſal ſtandard of meaſure ; the length of the rod 
would be equal to a chord of the equator, ſubtending the angle of accelera- 
tion of the fixed ſtars in the time of one vibration. So that the length of 
the rod, multiplied by the number of its vibrations in a year, would be e N 
to a great circle of the earth meaſured along che equator. 
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laſt year, brought L. 10 Sterling. Horſes ſell from I. 18 
to L. 20 Sterling; a horſe will draw 80 ſtone of coal; 
from Perth, on a cart. There are no ſheep kept in the lou 
country part of the pariſh, but ſome in the Highlands. We 
have no aſſes here, but ſome ſwine. 


Butter and Cheeſe There is a good deal of butter and 
cheeſe made ; but the cheeſe is leſs valuable than it would 
be, by wanting the ſubſtance of the butter, Butter ſells at 
Iod. the pound of 20 ounces Scotch, equal to 22 ounces 
Engliſh avoirdupois. Merchants retail it ſalted during win. 
ter, giving 16 ounces Engliſh for a pound, by which. the 
unwary purchaſer loſes 6 ounces. Cheeſe is ſold by the 
country people (22 lb. Englith avoirdupois to the ſtone) 
at 45. 6 d. and is retailed by the merchants at 16 of theſe 
pounds to the ſtone, Theſe are grievous evils to the poor, 
and originate from not reſtricting the inhabitants, effica- 
ciouſly, to the uſe only of one weight and one meaſure. I 
have known an inſtance in churning butter, in which the 
cream, after more than ordinary labour, caſt up only one 


pound of butter inſtead of four, which it ought. By ſtanding 


a while to cool, and having the labour repeated over again, 
it caſt up the other three pounds of butter, 


When Kitty kirned, and there nae butter came, 
Ye, Mauſe, gat a“ the wyte. | ALLAN RAMSAY. 


| Yarn.—There is a good deal of linen yarn ſpun in the 

pariſh, and ſome of it is weaved. The women ſpin with 
both hands, 10 hairs a-day. The price of yarn has been 28 
variable, of late, as that of victual, from 25 d. to 43 d. the 
ſpindle. They ſpin 12 hairs, ſale york. out of the Englilb 
b avoirdypois. 
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Milts.—There are two lint-mills in the pariſh, and four 
vorn-mills, for grinding. There are three mills erected in 
the pariſh for threſhing corn. Each mill is driven by three 
or four horſes. It threſhes a boll in ten more out of wheat 
than is done by flails. But the mill breaks the wheat ſt aw 
much, and unfits it for thatch. The expence of mounting 
one is L. 30 or L. 40 Sterling. One of theſe has about 80 
revolutions of the threſning- drum for one revolution of the 
horſe's wheel. But as the horſe's tract is eight times lar- 
ger than the circumference of the threſhing-drum, the 
threſhers move with only ten times the velocity of the 
horſes. Theſe mills give ſatis faction. 


Rent and Produce.— The whole rent of the pariſh is 
L. 2467 Sterling. The crop and annual induſtry of the 
people is worth about four times that ſum, little ſhort of 
L. 10,000 Sterling. Of this, one-fourth goes to ſow the 
ground, and furniſh implements of huſbandry ; one-fourth 
to pay the rent; one-fourth to pay and maintain the ſer- 
vants, (men's wages being from L. 10 to L. 13, and wo- 


men's wages L. 4 Sterling); and one-fourth to ſupport the 


farmer's family. Before the farms were divided, and the 
late mode of far ming adopted, there was only ane to ſaw, 
* and ane to gnaw, and ane to pay the Laird witha'.” This 
is ſometimes the caſe ſtill. The ſtock and tiend of the 
whole pariſh, according to the valuation of the preſbytery 
of Meigle, A. D. 1630, was 84 chalders 3 bolls 2 pecks of 


victual, and L. 3131 : 4: 10 Scotch of money ; and turning 


the money into victual, at L. 100 Scotch the'chalder, (which 
ſeems to have been the rule then uſed in the valuation, the 
whole ſtock and tiend, eſtimated in vidual, was 15 chal- 
ders. Bat the preſent rent being L. 2465 Sterling, would 


be equal to 192 chalders, at 16 8. Sterling the boil. The 
valus 
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value of the pariſ at that time, therefore, was little mote 
than half its preſent value. 


Stipend.— The ſtipend is 64 chalders of victual, two parts 
oatmeal, and third part barley, and L. 33: 6: 8 Sterling of 
money. The preſent incumbent, who is a native of the 
pariſh, was ſettled, A. D. 1785. Mr Alexander Dun was 
miniſter for 36 years before that; and Mr James Ramſay, 
before him, was 47 years miniſter of this pariſh. HE be. 
gan with the century, and was the firſt Preſbyterian mini. 
fler after the Revolution: The people having retained the 
Epiſcopal miniſter 12 years after the Revolution, and ha- 
ving adhered, to him ſome time even after the ſettlement 
of his ſucceſſor. His name was Mr Rankin.—The age of 
the church is not known; it was newly ſeated about 20 
years ago. The wood of the roof 1s 100 years old. The 
manſe was repaired five years ago. It is moſtly all new, 
except the cupples and joiſts, and floors, and part of the 
fore and back wall. It has ſtood about 70 years. The 
ſchool ſtands at Cupar-grange. The ſalary is now 200 
merks Scotch. Engliſh, arithmetic, and writing, are taught 
by the preſent ſchoolmaſter. I believe there is no native 
of the pariſh who has not been taught to read, 


Chapel.—A. chapel of eaſe was built about eleven years 
ago at North Perſy, for the accommodation of the people 
in the neighbourhood. It coſt L. 150 Sterling, raiſed by 
contributions in the country. It is ſlated, ſeated, and con- 
tains 400 people. The ſeat-rents and collections amount 
to about L. 30, which maintains the preacher. Applica- 
tion was made for aid from the Royal bounty, and from 
the Society for Propagating Chriſtian Knowledge, without 
effect. In this laſt caſe, the failure was partly owing to the 
want of concurrence on the part of landed gentlemen, to 
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comply with the rules of the Society, which require half of 
the preacher's ſalary to be made good by them. There is 
2 burial-ground at Cally. The chapel at Carly, is nine 
miles from the pariſh-cburch. 


N are at preſent ) poor perſons on the liſt, 
who get from 28. to 5's. monthly; in all, L. 1: 2: 6, month- 
ly. The monthly collections are 8 s. L. 6 Sterling is raiſed 


by an aſſeſſment of 28. yearly on the L. 100 Scotch valued 


rent, paid equally by the heritors and tenants. The kirk- 
ſeſſion had lent L. 100 Sterling to Mr Robertſon of Strath- 
loch, alias Baron Reid, which, after«his failure, lay 25 years 
in captivity in the bands of his truſtee, till it amounted to 


L. 14) Sterling, when it was again recovered. Moſt part 


of that ſum had not been three months in the hands of Ber- 


tram, Gardner, and Company, when it was again unfortu- 


nate. The ſeſſion have L. 40 at intereſt befides the above. 
The ſeſſion-clerk's fee is L. I yearly. Five ſhillings of 
monthly penfion is only 2 d. a-day ; when the poor people 
have no other ſupport, it cannot detain them long from that 
country, where the weary are at reſt. 


Wages —When people are well, and in health, they do 
not provide for the days of infirmity, which may be many, 


nor think of the years of which they ſhall ſay, they have 


no pleaſure therein. L. 5 Sterling were great wages ten 
years ago. Twice that ſum is the common hire of men 
ſervants at preſent ; and ſome have the face to aſk, and the 
luck to obtain, near three times that ſum, beſides food. The 
wages of a day-labourer are 8d. or 10 d. a-day, beſides 
food ; of a wright or maſon, 1s. 8d. or Is. 10d. without 
meat; of a man ſhearer for the harveſt, L. 2 Sterling; of a 
woman, above L. 1, and meat; of a man ſhearer for a day, 


Is. 6d.; of a woman, 15s, and meat. It is too little the 


practice 
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practice of farmers to keep cottars, by which means people 
are not raiſed on the grounds ſufficient to perform the work. 
They think it more profitable to import them from the 
Highlands. A new cart coſts L. 6 Sterling; harneſſing for 
it coſts L. 2, tos, An iron headed plough, and caſt metal 
mould-hoard, coſts L. 2. A new harrow coſts 7s, The 
threſhing a boll of oats coſts the 2 5th boll. 


Fuel. —Moſt of the people bring any peats they uſe from 
the moſs of Cochridge, in the pariſh of Kinloch, being ſeven 
hours in going and returning. Coals from Dundee or Perth 
are the chief fuel uſed by thoſe that have carts to drive 
them. | 


Bridges. — There was a bridge built over the Iſla, on the 
road from Cupar Angus to Fort George, by Government, 
in 1766, The arches are five. The middle arch is 30 feet 
above the ſummer water; and the road over is 15 feet 
wide. The road is ſometimes impaſſable, on the ſouth fide, 
at high floods. The bridge is built nearly over the only 
two natural great ſtones in the middle of the river, called 
the riding flone and the wading lone; and as works of na. 
ture outlive thoſe of art, they may ſhew the place where it 


ſtood after it is gone. There is another bridge over the 


Ardle at Cally, on the ſame road, and a bridge at Stron, 
over the Shee, on another road, both of one arch. There 
is a boat over the Eroch at Cupar-grange for foot people. 


Bendothy,—Bendothy was the pariſh church of Cupat 


Angus before the abolition of Popery. The church was 
then more centrical for the pariſh than it is at preſent. The * 


ſeats of Keithick, in that pariſh, ſtood in the church here 
before the late repairs. There is a ſtone in this church 
upon Nicol Campbell, proprietor of Keithick, ſon of Do- 
nald, abbot of Cupar, and grandſon of the Earl of Argyle, 
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who died, A. D. 1587, aged 70. His brother, David Camp. 


N hell, proprietor of Denhead, (in Cupar pariſh), is alſo buried 
m the I here. He died, A. D. 1584, aged 88. There is alſo a ſtone on 
ng for Leonard Leſlie, (entitled, Dominus de Cupro), commenda- 
metal tor of Cupar, who died, A. D, 1605, aged 81. There is a 


The figure in the wall of John Cummin, proprietor of Couty, in 
this pariſh, dreſſed in a coat of mail, A. D. 1606. 


from & Fink, —There has anciently been a chapel at St Fink, 
ſeven dedicated to that ſaint. That, part of the pariſh. which is 
Perth MI eaſtward of the confluence of Eroch and Iſla, would ſeem, 
Urive from its ſituation, to have belonged to this chapel. The 
houſes near to it are called the Chapeltown, and the foun- 
dation of the chapel remains at. St Fink. There has an- 
ciently been a burying-ground round the chapel. The pre- 
ſent proprietor dug out ſome heads, without a body, (each 
incloſed between four ſquare ſtones, fitted to hold the head); 
probably the heads of people who had been ſlain at a diſ- 
tance in battle. There was a cairn of ſtones on his eſtate, 
which he alſo opened up, and below the ſtones, among the 
looſe earth, which was black with burnt aſhes, he found 
human bones, which had undergone fire; and upon digging 
down into the firm ground below, he found two inverted 
urns, which had been placed in pits dug for them, each urn 


containing human bones; the bones and urns were in per- 
here ect preſervation. The urns were large enough to hold the 


thigh and leg bones, and other bones, entire. They were 
adorned with rude ſculpture, but had no inſcription. 


Pictiſb buildings. —Tn digging in the grounds of Mudhall 
#veral ſubterraneous buildings were uncovered, which, when 
cleared of the aſhes and earth with which they were filled, 
vere found to be about 6 feet wide within walls, 5 feet deep, 
ad 40 feet long, or more, They were built in the ſides, and 


paved 
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paved in the bottom with rough chin. ſtones. In their 
length they were not ſtraight, but a Pekclen of a circle. 
It would ſeem that they had been roofed with wood, ani 
covered above with earth and turf. | They anſwer to Ta. 
citus's deſcription of the buildings of the Germans : « They 

e dig caves in the earth, where they lay up their rr 
« and live in winter. Ales ele they alfo retire from their 
enemies, who plunder the open country, but cannot dif. 
955 cover theſe ſubterraneous receſſes.” De Mor. Gern. c. 16, 
If people were obliged again to creep into a hole, they 
would know the value of good Government by the want 
of it. Their creſt and edifice would not tower fo high as 
d wy do at preſent. | i ae tre 


1421 


eee are in | thee 8 181 families, be- 
taining 878 ſouls. The return to Dr Webſter in 1755, was 


1293 ſouls; ſo that the nn has ſuffered a diminu· 
tion of 417. | 


4 Lift of 8 


roprietors mi ſſeſſin an wri chts. 
J A = of the reſiding Ne F | f s. l 
x farmer, rent from I. 120 40 L. 140 eee 4 
3 i 100 120 | 23 labgurers 
3 80 100 | 12 fervants. - 
6 60 80 | millers-. 
9 40 560 | =» miniſter and ſchoolmaſter. 
11 20 40 [na boatman and heckler. 
8 10 20 | 10 widows. 
NO 1 2 To | 1r unmarried women. 
13 under Gi rum | 
15 farming weavers under 10 | 18x families, 
21 daily weavers. aka a 


Number of Perſons in F, amily. + 


Family. Perſons. | | Family. Perſons. 

n eee, ee e 

3 13 | 19 5 

1 12 U 30 4 

1 11 , 3T 3 

2 10 | 25 2 

9 9 II 1 
14 8 — 

16 7 | 181 families 
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1 458 M A. B. 1648 gere 36 Baptifins. 

nn 5 baptilms, | 177% 20 baptiſms, 

1749» 113 e 

Males. 5 Females. | | Relative Situations. 

166 — Male houſeholders. 
66% Wonen bearing children. 
65 women paſt, and not bearing. 
19 widows. 
| 11 © unmarried women hating houſe. 
7 — weavers not houſeholders. | 
2 =_ wrights ditto, 
66 — male relations of the houte. 
106 female relations. 
4100 — male ſervants. 
To female ſervants. 
1095 — males under ro years. 
97 females under 10 years. 
440 438 males and females. 
438 _ females, 
878 ſouls. 
Ages of the People. 

Perſons. Years. Years. Perſons. Years. Years. 
202 from 0 to 10 | 52 from 60 to 70 
178 10 20 | 9 70 80 
147 20 30 | I above $0 
120 30 40 od — 

94 40 50 In all, 878 ſouls, 
15 58 60 | | 
5 Religious Perſuafions. 

696 Eſtabliſhment. | 3 Epiſcopals, 

143 Seceders. | | : Papiſts. 

32 Relievers. 1 In all, 878 ſouls. 


Language, —Is the common Scotch, which has not al- 
tered much in pronounciation and dition ſince Gavin 
Douglas 's * tranſlation of the ZEneid in that language. It 
s a provincial dialect of the Engliſh. Some words are of 

Vot. XIX. Wy A, 75 __ Greek. 


* There are, in this tranſlation, a great many learned and foreign words 
from the Latin and other languages, which (in the manner of Johnſon's 
Priſcology) do not egerminate from the vernacular tongue. 


3 towns, 
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Greek original. Ben, is geo-, a hill; Broch, (about the 
moon), is Bpoxas, a chain about the neck; broſe, is quo 
meat. Cæſar de Bel. Gal. lib. 6. f. 13, 14. ſays, the Druid 
in Gaul ſpoke the Greek language, their ſchools being 
formed on the model of thoſe in Britain. Some words are 
of French original; Blancbeau, (milk and water), is, Blanche 
eau, white water; ma'gre, (in ſpite of), is malgre; ingl, 
(the fire), may be traced in the Latin ignis. The celebra. 
ted author of the Wealth of Nations obſerves, that people 
who live in the country have more intelligence than thoſe 
Farming does not require many words, but 
much reflection and obſervation, and great exertion and in. 
duſtry. People that live in retirement are not ſo expen 
in the uſe of words as they that live in ſociety are; but 
their tongues are better indexes of their hearts. They do 
not need to live on little traffic, which is a great enemy to 
truth and morals ; and are not always a match for thoſe 
arts of trade, by which towns-people ſometimes take them 
"oh | = 


Religion, fc. —There is more of the external form, and, 
J believe, real ſubſtance of religion, here in Scotland, at 
leaſt on one day of the week, than is to be ſeen in other 
places out of Scotland. The clergy eommonly repeat their 
ſc:mons from memory, that they may avoid the preju- 
dices which would otherwiſe ariſe againſt them from ful- 
pected want of ability and inſpiration,—prejudices, which, 
however groundleſs they may be in their cauſe, are real 
in their conſequences. Socrates,” a wiſe man in his like 
Was certainly a fool at his death, which was occaſioned 
by his deſpiſing the opinions of the people. Such as ate 
diſaffected to the church, are, more commonly than other: 
wiſe, very indifferent about the ſtate. It is ſingular to ſee 
or hear of them lifting up one hand, in cheir own way, to 
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out the Wl implore a bleſſing on the goſpel, and ſtretehing out the 
S Gowns, other, to the enemy, to help to pull it down. They ſtumble 
Druids on that block, which bears the inſcription, that the Pope is 
being Wl Antichriſt. But who is Antichriſt now ? He or his ene- 
rds are Wl mics? The Revelation of St John decides it:“ He is An- 
Blanche MF * tichriſt that denieth the Father and the Son.” Why, 
; ing, Wl my friends, you care as little for the goſpel and the Sab- 
celebra- Wl beth-day, as you do for the Pope, or the Eſtabliſhment ; 
people Ml atherwiſe you would not expoſe the ſhame of your naked- 
in thoſe il nefs, by joining with Sans Cullotes, to dance with them upon 
ds, but the decade. One word more on this ſubje&, and I have 
and in. done. Babylon was a great city, and no better than it 
expert Ml ſhould be. Rome was a great city, and the whore of Baby- 
re; but lon. Beware of making cities too great. They are ca- 
"hey do pable of making ſudden tumults. It was not France, but 
emy to Paris, that twice overturned the Government, and left eve- 
or thole Wil ry man to do that which was right in his own eyes. To 
e them prevent the exorbitant growth of cities may be done by in- 
dividuals, but 1s not to be attempted by ſtateſmen. If the 
property of the nation were ſpent by its poſſeſſors in pro- 
n, and, vincial towns, (rather than all collected at the metropolis), 
and, at property would be leſs liable to the effect of ſudden con- 
n other WW wlſions. The moſt deſpotic and cruel of all governors 
at their were the mobs of Athens and Rome. From ſuch inhu- 


preju- man maſters, Good Lord deliver us! 
m ful- | | 


which, Canal —A canal would be very beneficial to this coun- 
re real try. It could be brought from Perth, along the eaſt bank 
lis life, of the Tay, as far as the head of the Stormont-fi-id canal; 
aſioned WF and could from thence be carried on higher grounds to Cupar 
as arc WF Angus, from whence is level ground all along to the Loch 
| other- WF © Forfar, which is not quite 200 feet above the level of 
r to ſes the ſen. | | 

way, to ESE . | | Climate. | 
mplore | 
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Climate. — For two months of ſummer there is a ſtrong tui. 
light all night, fo that one ean read ordinary print by it in 
the open air at midnight; the ſun being only 10 degrees 
under the horizon. In ſummer, in the ſhade, the thermo. 
meter ſtands at about 60% on Farenheit's ſeale, in warm 
weather above, and in cold weather below that point, 
There is almoſt no difference between the ſtate of the ther. 
mometer here, and that at Edinburgh, as printed in the 
newſpapers; in winter, the thermometer is very variable, 
One night, in December 1794, it was down 24“ beloy 
freezing. This was very uncommon, The W. wind i; 
the moſt common; it is a dry wind. The N. wied is ap 
dry, and. blows in winter. The E. wind is accompanied 
with rain; but in ſpring it is ſometimes dry. The 8. wind 
is a wet wind, and ſeldom blows. The $. W. wind, which 
blows in the direction of the ſtrath, is the moſt common of 
all others. The air is often flill at evening and morning, 
and then the S. W. wind blows at mid-day, aud in the ab 
ternoon a good gale. The barometer is high in good wes- 
ther and froſt, and falls after wind and rain. 

A great fall of ſnow in winter ſeems to change the cli 
mate above it from the time of its fall, while it continues 
upon the ground. It prevents the cold of the atmoſphere 
from deſcending to the earth, and the heat of the earth from 
aſcending to the atmoſphere. Ground that is not frozen 
when the ſnow falls on it, will not freeze after. One day 
a good many years ago, I ſaw the hoar froſt on the ice of 
the river, in the morning, half an inch long. It was fer 
thered like fern, and had great reſemblance to vegetation. 
The icy particles at that time clouded the atmoſphere, and 
individually were viſible to the eye. Though the froſt in 
December x794 was the moſt ſevere ever known, there 
was a pool of ſtill water in Ifla river that did not freez- 
4 think that a complete coat of ice alters the — 
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the atmoſphere, ſo that it has not the ſame diſpoſition to 
freeze as it had before it was covered. If hedges or dikes 
were raiſed 30 yards from the road fide, that ſpace would 
hold all the driven ſnow, and the road would be free from 
The erop 1795, having been a bad crop, and having rai- 


ſed the oatmeal to 24 8. and the wheat to 505. the boll, a 


ketch of the weather may not be unacceptable. The frott 
began on the 18th December 1794, and continued to the 
ath of January. It began again on the Ioth of January; 
ſnowed on the 19th and 2oth, and continued deep ſnow. 
Marchiz. there was ſome blackneſs on the ground; March x1. 
the river ice broke, and went down; March 19. wreaths 
fill in hollows; Sidlaw hills ſtill continued white; 
March 23. ploughs going; March 31. rain and flood; 
April 4. fowing ; April 15. ſnow nearly off Sidlaw hills; 


May 9. ſnowing; thermometer about 48“ all May; all 


ſummer below 609 except a day or two. The harveſt dry 
nll the 9th of October, and wheat and barley partly in; 
on the gth of October a flood, wind S. E.; on 10th, ana- 
ther flood; barometer about 291; rain continued to the 
18th, wind 8. E.; barometer 294; thermometer 509. Oc- 
tober 23, 24. dry, high wind, S. W.; barometer 284; ta- 
king in the corn; the ears of the uncut oats ſprung, * ſtand» 
ing upright in the fields. 


Phenomenon.—One night I obſerved in the air a long 


narrow ſtripe of a whitiſh cloud, one end of which was near 


advanced, became more red, bent into a curve; then re- 
volved upon itfelf with a very quick ſpiral motion, and 
the appearance of intenſe fire; and though it was quite 


calm where I ſtood, the phenomenon was attended with the 


{ound 


of the water under it, and prevents it from being cooled by | 
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ſound of a whirlwind, which I would have perceived it te 
have been, had it been day-light, and a cloud of duſt to 
make it viſible. 


Artificial W tenen mack of the corraſes- 
tion of the Aurora Borealis proceeds from reflection in the 
atmoſphere. One night I perceived the atmoſphere illu- 
mined in quick ſucceſſion of red flaſhes, like the Aurora, to 
an angle of 20% or 30 elevation, and found it was done 
by boys, burning pob-tow, about a mile diſtant, and that 
the ſucceſſive corruſcations of the atmoſphere were occa- 
ſioned by the toſſings of the tow. 


Conjecture.— I have ſometimes, in very clear nights, per- 
ceived the Milky-way to be a great circle in the heavens, 
paſſing near Aquila, Cygnus, Sirius; and I find it goes 
through the ſouthern hemiſphere in the ſame circle conti- 
nued. Its plane, therefore, is a plane which paſſes through 
the centre of the earth. The conjeQture I have founded on 
this is, that the Milk y-way exhibits to us the poſition of the 
univerſe, which is a plane (of ſmall comparative thickneſs) 
lying in the poſition of the Milky-way. What ſupports 
this conjecture is, that the ſmall motion which the ſun has 
among the fixed ſtars, is, in this plane, towards Aquila. 


Diſeaſes incident to Wheat—are the black and ruſt. The 


black is the moſt hurtful. The covering of the grain is en- 
tire, but within it is all black powder, which afterwards 
blackens, and hurts the ſound wheat. If you pull up 3 
blacked ſtalk, all the ſtalks that riſe with it from the ſame 
root are blacked likewiſe. It is moſt common in rainy 
ſummers ; no effectual remedy is found. Potatoes are ſome- 


times liable to the ſcab or curl, eſpecially if the ground be 
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oor, and they be burned with the ſummer's drought, It 


ſeems to proceed from animals ſcraping the ſkin, when 
they can get nothing elſe to live on. 


Diſeaſes incident to Children —are, the ſmall-pox, chin- 


cough, meaſles. The ague, formerly frequent here, is now 


ſeldom known. It ſeems to have ariſen from colds, and 


working too early in the morning to avoid the heat of the 
day. There are ſome fevers that are epidemical; and 
ſome are in fectious to thoſe of the ſame blood and family, 
but not to others. 


rt, Stormont. Loch, at the corner of this 
pariſh, has been thought by ſome to give name to the di- 
ſtrict of Stormont, which lies between that place and Dun- 


keld. But the word Stour ſignifying a fight or battle, (ſee 


Johnſon's Dictionary on the word), that name ſeems rather 
to have ariſen from the Stormont having been the field of 
battle + between Agricola and Galgacus in the 84th year of 

| | | | the 


* The caterpillars are ſometimes hurtful to gooſeberry buſhes. The ani- 
mals I ſpeak of begin at the leaves next the root of the buſh, and eat every 


leaf as they proceed, gradually up to the top; and when the buſh is made 


bare, they deſcend, and begin at the buſh next adjacent, proceeding from 
bottom to top in the ſame manner. To ſave the buſhes, make a rope of 
tanſy, about the groſſneſs of one's arm, and lay one upon the ground, at 
the root of each buſh, ſo as to encompaſs the ſtalk of the buſh completely. 
Its ſmell is offenſive to the animals, and n them from aſcending. 
Probatum eft. | | | 


+ The account, which was tranſmitted to the editor hereof ſome years 


ago, of this pariſh, and of the traces of the above event in the Stormont, 
having been loſt or miſlaid, and the clergy more immediately concerned 
having concurred in the opinions therein ſuggeſted, it will be unneceſſary 
for me to do more than glance on a few leading points, and to compare the 
biltory of Tacſtus with che appearances, and both theſe with the account of 

x Boethius, 
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Chriſtian æra. Of this battle there ate traces at Mauſe or 
Maws, on the road from the church of Bendothy to the 
chapel at Perſy. 


Bvethius, which came to my hand and kriowledge, after I had fortierly 
tranſmitted to the editor hereof the ſubſtance of what follows. 

Tacitus, in the Life of Agricola, ſays, that Agricola “ ad montem Gram. 
* pium pervenit, quem jam hoftes inſederant;” arrived at Mount Grampf, 
where the Britons had alfendy ſar down; which muſt be forhe place on the 
fide of the Grampian mountains, where they riſe from Strathmore; That k 
was beyond the eſtuary of the Tay, may be meant by the words of Agricola 
on the occaſion, © tranſifſe zſtuaria.” It was within the province of the Ho. 
reſti, the boundary or © finis” of which extended to the fhbre and the fledt, 
(+ deduxit exercitum in fines Horeſtorum;“) from which he returned again 
through the territory of the newly conquered people: this cannot accord 
with any other place than Angus, and part of Perthihire, eaſtward of the 
Tay. 

The Bnzzart Dikes vn Garrydrums, in the parith of Kinloch, (being 
earthen dikes of 8 or 10 feet high, incloſing great part of a ſquare mile), 
we take to be the place of Mount Grampius where the Britohs had already 
ſat down, . quem jam hoſtes inſederant,“ and which contained the © leta 
« preda victoribus.“ This place is near the tumuli, and the appearances of 
the field of action, and it is four miles N. from the Roman camp at Mickle- 
hour. As the camp ſtood on the grounds of the Horeſti, the latter part of 
the word Micklehour is the word aimed at by Tacitus. The Roman camp 
of Mieklehour is formed by the confluence of Tay and Iſla ; it ſtretches 
two miles along the Tay, two miles along the Iſla, and two miles and a 
half along the dike that incloſes it. It contains a prætorium on the ſide 
next the Iſla, The above-mentioned dike is called Cleaven Dike, (that i 1s, 
the dike of the fork or confluence) ; a mile and a half of it is ſtill ſtanding 
towards the Tay. There is a draught of it in Stobie's map of Perthſhire, 


but it cannot be traced within half a mile of the prætorium; the map 
ſtretches it out too far on the end next the prætorium. The Tay had for- 


merly run nearer the W. end of the dike than it does at preſent. Cleaven 


Dike is 20 ſect broad at preſent, and about 8 feet high, and has been made 


out of two parallel trenches that are{zo yards from the dike on the oppoſite 
ſides of it. 


tification within it, on the top of an eminence. 


Cleaven Dike has openings at the W. end, and the middle, for 
the egreſs and ingreſs of an army. The camp has a ſmall exploratory for- 
It lies in the pariſh of Ca- 
puth. Cleaven Dike is the“ vallum” of Tacitus. His expreſſion would 
pI be accurate, but in 1 caſe like this, where there is only one line of dike 
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q the camp. The Roman legions, he ſays, were drawn up © pro vallo,” 
before the vallum of Cleaven Dike, at ſuch diſtance behind the battle, that 
they could be of no immediate ſervice there; and therefore, upon ſeeing 
he number of the enemy, many adviſed to bring up the legions, © plerique 
« admonebant arceſſendas legiones.” A mile and a half weſt from Mickle- 
hour is another Roman camp at Inchtuthill, a proud inch or ifland within 
the high flood-mark of the Tay; and which the watch-place (or trenches, 
called the Steed's Stalls, in the pariſh of Cluny), was intended to overlook : 
The ſaid trenches, 8 in number, fit to hold and conceal 100 horſes, being in 
a ſtraight line between Buzzart Dikes and Inchtythill. Another watch- 
place on the ſame eminence overlooks the camp at Micklehour. 


The Stour-ment, or main battle, happened i in the heart of the Stormont, 


upon aſcending ground, in the pariſhes of Kinloch, Cluny, and Blairgowrie, 
at the places called, Cairns, Upper Balcairn, Nether Balcairn, Cairnbutts, 
and Craig Roman, on the ſide of the Grampian ridge, between 3 and 4 miles 
N. from Micklehour, (Cairn being a common name given to artificial col- 
lections of ſtones and earth laid over the dead). The aſcent is interſected 
by many fingular ridges, or drums, that run parallel to the baſe of the 
mountain ; theſe are the © colles” noticed by Tacitus, © erigere in colles aciem 
«ccepere.” The Garrydrums, on which the Caledonian camp of Buzzart Dikes 
lies, are very ſingular ground, being ſeveral high and narrow ridges or 
drums, (of which the farmer that occupies them obſerved as follows, © Gen- 


them in any country.“) Theſe drums are mentioned by Tacitus in the 
words following: “ Britanni, qui adhuc pugnæ expertes ſumma collium 
" inſederant, degredi paulatim et circumire terga vincentium cœperant.“ 
The Here Cairns of Gormak, below, and immediately contiguous, lying 
cloſe together, about 80 in number, and about 15 feet each by 5 in height, 


« acrius pulſos in fugam digjecifſet,” 
The flight is {till to be traced by numerous tumuli, through Maws, in the 


ridge on the W. and the river Eroch on the E.; © grande et atrox ſpectacu- 
lum, —corpora, et laceri artus, et cruenta humus.“ The Great Cairn of 
Maws lies in this tract, not far from the woody banks of the Eroch: © Ira 
virtuſque victis; poſtquam ſilvis appropinquarunt *, collecti, primos cir- 
cumveniebant.“ This cairn is 27 yards broad, and about four feet high. 

8 It 


* When a troubleſome per fon abſtains from 1 upon finding that 
he is like to meet with his maſter, the fight is ſaid to be © let a- be for let 
" wbe, like the figkt of Maus.“ 


Vel. XIX. 3A 


« tlemen that come to ſee . this place ſay, that they never ſaw the like of 


mark the conteſt that followed; “ quantoque ferocius accurrerant, tanto 


pariſh of Blairgowrie, along the track that lies between the mots of Coch- 
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« fama Pictorum copias, qui proximis villis et munitionibus hyemabant, ut 


« pontem, quem Tao, proximo anno, impoſuerant, diruerunt,” 


perhaps yet exiſt in the library of Aberdeen College, of which Boethius 


It was opened, in the centre, by the writer hereof, and found to contain hy. 
man teeth ſound, and a great quantity of human bones much reduced, which 
were mixed with charcoal, and lodged among looſe earth, having under. 
gone the fire, which contributes to the preſervation both of the bones and 
charcoal. This is the grave of the 340 Romans who fell. The Britons loſ 
10,000. I found burned bones alſo in a ſmall tumulus adjacent. 
Compare what has been above ſaid with the words of Boethius the hif. 


torian. Romani ad Taum haud procul a Caledoniz caſtro (Dunkelden) 


„ conſedere. Tulinam, ne Romanis dedita, illis refugium foret, concre. 
« marunt (Britanni). Locum Inchtuthil noſtra ætas vocat, conjuges et 


» omnem rem pecuariam, in Grampium tranſtulerunt montem. Fad 


« conſenſu, eo devenere, ut imminenti hyeme, præliis abſtenerentur, et pro. 
« hiberent, ne Pictorum agros, cis Taum, Romani occuparent. Secundum 
« hc Galdus (Scotorum Rex) Atholiam hyemavit, Pictus vero et Gildo 
% munitionibus, quæ tum in Horeſtia erar.t, haud procul a Tao, hyemem 
« tranſegere. Sequente æſtate, Agricola ligneum pontem in caſtris fecit, 
eo Tao fluvio ſtrato, univerſum Romanum exercitum tranſportatum, in 
campos, haud procul a Grampii montis radicibus deduxit, Perculit rei 


« Galdum periculi facerent certiorem. Galdus, cum exercitu, Gramyio 
« monte ſuperato, in vallem deveniens, Pictorum, Noruegorum, Danorum- 
« que copiis eſt adjunctus, loco haud procul a Romano exercitu diverſo, 
Atrox pugna donec ſera nox. Multa prodigia in eAlbione, antequan 
Galdus cum Romanis pugnam iniret. Natum Tulinæ monſtrum.“ 

On the year following, he ſays, Romani noctu Tulinam adiere, ind; 


Concerning his authority he ſays, Ex quibus hanc hiſtoriam collegi, 
noſtræ gentis peculiariter Veremundus Archidiaconus S. Andrew, m. 

tione Hiſpanus, qui ab exordio hiſtoriam, uſque ad Malcolmi Il. teme 

pora cui opus dicavit, contexuit, (A. D. 1060); Turgotus, Campbells 
4 quos tres, ex Jona inſula, ad nos comportandos curavimus.“ And in 
another place, Veremundi rude vetuſtate hiſtoria, abunde omnia com. 
* plectens, quem authorem ſumus inſequuti.“ 

It is unneceſſary to obſerve on the above, that Boethius means that Agr- 
cola fought Galgacus in the Stormont, near Inchtuthill, and the eaſt bank 
of the Tay. It is a pity that Veremund ſhould be loſt. His bock may 


was Principal. More reſpect is due to Boethius, as an hiſtorian, than i 
commonly granted to him. They are his facts, and not his prodigies, « 
opinions of the day, by which we are to acquit or condemn an hiſtorian. 
Mr Cant, the editor of Adamſon's old poem, in his notes thereon, belides 
making ſeveral curious obſer vations and diſcoveries on Roman antiquities 
mention 
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mentions the ſcene near Blairgowrie as the moſt likely place where FR 


cola fought Galgacus : Publiſhed A. D. 1774, at Perth. 

Fingal, the hero of Offian, is mentioned by Boethius, and his time con- 
jectured to be about tne departure of the Romans from Britain. Conji- 
« cjunt quidem in hæc tempora Finanum filium Cœli (Fyn Maccoul, vul- 
« gart vocabulo) virum, uti ferunt immani ſtatura, Scotici ſanguinis vena- 
« toria arte inſignem.“ Compare with this Mr Banks's deſcription of the 
iland of Staffa, and a celebrated cave there. We aſked the name of it; 
« the Cave of Fiuhn, ſaid our guide, What is Fiuhn ? ſaid we. Fiuhn 
« Maccoul, replied he, whom the tranſlator of Offian's works has called 


« Fingal. How fortunate, that in this cave we ſhould meet with the re- 


« membrance of that chief, whoſe exiſtence, as well as the whole, epic 
« poem, is almoſt doubted in England!“ 


I was ſo impreſſed with the records of Boethius having a foundation in 


fact, that I ſought for Fingal, and found him there; but was ſomewhat diſ- 
appointed to find, that Boethius knew more of him than he choſe to tell; 
for he alſo is among the crowd of — * the marvellous 
achievements of that hero. 
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NUMBER XVI. 
PARISH OF TANNADICE 


(Countr or ForFaR, SYNoD OF ANGUS AND Mrazus, 
PRESBYTERT oF FoRTAR). 


By Joan JamiEson, D. D. Forfar. 


Name, Situation, Ce. 


6 is no evidence that the name of this pariſh has 
The more ancient orthography i 
Tannadys or Tannadyſe. ** name is moſt probably of 


been changed. 


Gaelic origin. 
It needs ſcarcely to be obſerved, that this pariſh 1s ſitu- 


ated in the county of Forfar, in the preſbytery of Forfar, 
and in the ſynod of Angus and Mearns. It extends about 
twelve Engliſh miles from E. to W.; in ſome places it is 
eight or ten miles broad; but, at an average, about four. 
It is bounded by the pariſh of Cortachie on the W.; by 


Outhlaw and Aberlemno on the S.; by Fern and Carrald- 
ſtone on hy E.; and * Fern and Lu on the N. 
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The greateſt part of the ground is hilly or mountainous. 
The ſoil, in the lower parts of the pariſh, 1s in general good, 
It is more inclined to clay than ſand, except on the brink 
of the river Eſk. The air is dry, pretty ſharp in winter, 


prevailed much, eſpecially in one diſtri, called the Glen 
of Ogil. But now the caſe 1s otherwiſe. The moſt com- 
mon diſtemper is the low nervous fever, which may indeed 
de conſidered as the characteriſtic diſtemper of this county. 
Twenty or thirty years ago, what is commonly called the 
buping ague greatly prevailed. This diſeaſe, in its ſymp- 
toms, has a conſiderable reſemblance to Sz Vitus's dance. 
Thoſe affected with it, when in a paroxyſm, often leap or 
ſpring in a very ſurpriſing manner, whence the diſeaſe has 
derived its vulgar name. They frequently leap from the 
floor to what, in cottages, are called the baults, or thoſe 
beams by which the rafters are joined togerher. Some- 
times they ſpring from one to another with the agility of a 
eat, or whirl round one of them with a motion reſembling 


LARNS, 


they have fixed on in their minds before, and perhaps men- 
tioned to thoſe in company with them, and then drop down 
quite exhauſted, It is ſaid, that the clattering of tongs, or 
ay noiſe of a ſimilar kind, will bring on the fir. This 
melancholy diſorder ſtill makes its appearance; but it is 
tar from being ſo common as formerly. Some conſider it 
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by facts. 
There are ſeveral mineral ſprings within the bounds of 
tiis pariſh, but none of any conſequence. It contains no 
* > the want is amply ſupplied by the beautiful 
The which in ſome places forms the boundary of the 
pariſh, 


but in general wholeſome. In former times the ague 
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the fly of a jack. At other times they run, with aſtoniſh- 
ing velocity, to ſome particular place out of doors, which 


% entirely a nervous affection ; others as the effect of worms. 
In various inſtances, the latter opinion has been confirmed 
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pariſh, and in others runs through it; and by the limpid 
Noran, a ſtream which ſeeks its way from the hills to ER 
over a very clear and pebbly bed. The name of Efk i; 
common to a number of rivers in Britain; and the reaſon 
is obvious, as it literally ſignifies water ; being the Celtic 
word Diſe or 1/c, with very little variation. The manner 
in which the people of this country generally ſpeak of the 
North Eſk evidently reſpe&s the meaning of the name; 
for they call it he North Water. It is at leaft highly 
probable that South Eſk may be viewed as a claſſical river, 
as the Ae/ica of the Romans. In the Itinerary of Richard 
of Cirenceſter, ad Aeſicam is mentioned as one of the Ro. 
man ſtations in the province of Veſpaſiana ; and it is mark. 
ed as twenty-three miles diſtant from ad Tavum, or one of 
their ſtations on Tay. Now, although there are remains 
of a Roman camp at Kethick, near North Eſk, the diſtance 
does not anſwer ; whereas there is a Roman camp at Battle. 
dikes, on the other fide of the river from Tannadice *, 
The banks of Eſk preſent a variety of delightful and ro- 
mantic ſcenes. By far the greater part of this pariſh lies 
on the north ſide of the river. Here many ſalmon and fer- 
trout uſed to be catched ; but of late years their number 5 
much diminiſhed. This is greatly owing to the height of 
the dam-dikes erected further down the river. It is alſo: 
general complaint with thoſe who are fond of fiſhing, that, 
where there are cruzves, no regard is paid to the old equi- 
table law concerning the Saturday's S/oppe. 
Here, a good number of years ago, a conſiderable fiſhing 
was carried on in Eſk for the freſh water oyſter, in order to 
procure pearls. Some of theſe were ſo valuable, that L-4 


have been given for one at the firſt market. One was got 
nearly 
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nearly as large as the ball of a pocket piſtol. They were 


a generally bought up, from thoſe who fiſhed for them, by 
Ek i beople from Brechin; and it s ſaid that this trade turned 
rea, out to good account to ſome individuals engaged in it. 
Cel, More than twenty years ago it was given up; ſome ſay, 
nannee WY there was not the ſame demand for the pearls as for- 
of its merly.. It is aſſerted, however, that the ſhells were nearly 
n exhauſted, by reaſon of the great number of hands employ- 
vighly ed in collecting them. + 
1 river, The only remarkable mountain in this pariſh is St Ar- 
chard nold's ſeat ; on the top of which there is a large cairn. The 
he Ro. hills are covered with heath, but are not rocky. The pa- 
a riſh exhibits no appearances which may be called volcanic, 
4 in the common ſenſe of the term. But one natural pheno- 
1 menon deſerves to be mentioned. Near the eaſtern extre- 
Nn mity of the pariſh is a ſpot of ground, commonly called, 
Battle. the Deil's Hows, i. e. the Devil's Hollous. It has received 
5 this name from its being ſuppoſed that the devil has here 
3 13 given ſome remarkable diſplays of his preſence and power. 
100 lies It is a {mall hollow, ſurrounded with mooriſh ground. At 
4 different times, within the memory of ſome alive, pieces of 
mber is earth, of 150 or 160 ſtones weight, have been thrown out 
eight of from the adjoining ground, without any viſible cauſe. 
1 Upon examining the ſpot, however, and digging to the 
; that depth of a foot and a half, or two feet, there appears a 
J equi firatum of a yellowiſh colour, mixed with ſmall ſtones, 
thoroughly impregnated in the ſame manner. At firſt it 
filing ſeemed that the occaſional eruptions might be partly owing 
1 to ſome ſulphureous ſubſtance confined here. But in con- 
* ſequence of ſubjecting one of the ſtones to a chemical pro- 
yas got cels, it appears to contain no ſulphur, nothing but argilla- 
0 ceous earth and iron. When calcined, the ſubſtance forms 
a good red ochre; I have been informed by one who has 
graphics Tlided many years in the neighbourhood, that ſuch erup- 


tions 
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tions have taken place in this ſpot three or four times with. 
in his recollection, at the diſtance of twelve or ſixteen den 
from each other. 

I have heard of no figured ſtone but one, which wi 
lately found in the foundation of an old houſe; the back 
of which houſe formed part of the wall of the church. yard. 

It exhibits the figure of a man, very rudely cut, with his 
head uncovered, and having a looſe garment, like a High. 
landgp/a:d, thrown over his ſhoulders. With the one hard 
he lays hold of the mouth of an animal, which has been 
thought to be a lion, but has more appearance of a will 
boar. With the other, he brandiſhes a ſword or dagger, 
with which he threatens deſtruction to his prey. There 
has been an inſcription over the head of this figure, s 
would feem, in Saxon characters. But only two or three 
of theſe are now diſcernible; as the ſtone has not only been 
broken into two pieces, but has been otherwiſe mutilated, 
by the unſparing hands of ſome workmen employed to 
repair the wall. It is not improbable, that this might be 
an ancient grave-ſtone. 

In a rock, at the weſtern extremity of the pariſh, exadlly 
on the north ſide of the bridge of Cortachie, a very coarſe 
kind of marble 1s found, in ſmall veins. Not far from this, 
in the pariſh of Cortachie, is a rock, the ſtones found in 
which, from the deſcription given of them, ſeem to reſem- 
ble quartz. They have ſomewhat the appearance of gold, 
moſt probably in conſequence of metallic impregnation; 
whence the rock itſelf is called the Golden Craig. The pa- 
Tiſh of Tannadice abounds with free-ſtone and moor. ſtone. 
The large ſtones found in the field in detached pieces, are 
here generally called outliers, to diſtinguiſh them from 
thoſe found in beds. There is alſo abundance of the ſtone 

vulgarly called /curd:e, the ſame which is commonly known 


by the name of win in the weſtern parts of Scotland, ” 
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aſed for paving ſtreets... A. bed of this kind of tone is ſaid 
to extend to this pariſh, from the Milntown of Mather, a 
place in the county of Kincardme, between Montroſe and 
ſohn's-haven. Slate, of the grey kind, is found in the Glen 
of Ogil. | 

Inundations are not frequent here. About twenty yes 
ith his WY ego, however, all the houſes in the farm-town of Juſting- 
| High- haugh were ſwept away by an inundation of the river E{k. 
e hard WM Since that time a good deal of money has been expended in 
3s been WI this quarter, in forming what are called heads, or angular 

a will banks of ſtone, for keeping off the water on the north fide 
dagger, of the river. 

There This pariſh boaſts of no remarkable JE OTF K N 
ure, 3 b infeſted with foxes, and the water with otters. Roes 
r three WI fometimes come down from the hills, and lodge in the 
y been I woods; they are very common in the higher parts of the 
tilated, pariſh. There even the red deer abound. Beſides par- 
yed to tridge, grouſe, the fieldfare, and other common birds, they 
ght be have one called the o/wa/d, or oſwat, very much reſembling 
a blackbird. This, I ſuppoſe, is what the Engliſh call the 
exactly ouſel, and deſcribe as the very ſame with the blackbird. 
conrlh What is here called the 6/wald, however, paſſes for a dif- 
m this, ferent ſpecies. Various birds of paſſage make their ap- 
and it pearance here, as wild-peele, (my wanne woodcocks, 
reſem- dottrels, &c. 

f gold, Many cattle are bred in this TY They are of an or- 
lation; dinary ze. An ox ug: grown often weighs 40 or 30 
he pa- ſtones, 
ſtone, By reaſon of the patiſh being yncajit, no exact account of 
es, are the population can be obtained. By Dr Webſter's account 
from in 1) 35, it amounted to 147. Fiftycor ſixty years ago 
e ſtone there were 40 communicants; now there are generally 
nown between 500 and 600; At an fverage; there are annually 
d, and 1j births, and 8 or 9 deaths, In the year 1794, however, 
ved Vor. XIX. 3B 30 
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$ 30 died. This was not the conſequence of any particuly 
0 diſtemper; but this year proved fatal to a number of dd 
M people. Annually there are about 20 marriages. Node Not 
1 | have died, for a conſiderable time paſt, who have exceeded confiſts 
2 86 years of age. But there is one perſon my.” in the pa. got on 
BI Tiſh, who is above go. A couß 
A As far as I can learn, the only Diſſenters are a few of Ml and 10 
i | the Epiſcopalian communion. The pariſh includes about The fu 
I | 106 farms, but not the ſame number of farmers, as ſome of alliſtin 
1 them poſſeſs more than one farm. There has, it is fad, Wl yas fo 
bl been, of late years, a decreaſe as to population, in conſe. Wl fcarcit 
6 quence of the converſion of ſmall farms into larger, and pariſh 
U the removal of a number of cottagers from their poſſel. WM No 
F ſions. None, indeed, have been under the neceſſity of grount 
. leaving the pariſn for want of employment. Thoſe who of neo 
have left it have generally done ſo from the cauſes already may | 
mentioned, whence they have been obliged to remove into in the 
towns. It is ſuppoſed, that there may be about 200 ploughs kind 


in the pariſh. In the lower part of it, they are generally tha 
ſuch as are drawn by two horſes. In the higher, four are A 
uſed. The ploughs are moſtly of the new conſtruction, a pit « 
with iron heads, and what are called metal boards. There 


g are at leaſt between 200 and 300 carts. The belt arable 

land is let at L. 1, or L.x, 18. inferior, at from 58. to broug 
15 8. per acre. From what has been already ſaid, with te- mak 
j fpeCt to the converſion of ſmall into large farms, it muſt be wol 
evident that the number of farms i is diminiſhin g. J cou 
There 1s not much ground incloſed with ſtone fences. of th, 
| The farmers, indeed, are univerſally convinced of the ad. WW, them 
vantages ariſing from proper incloſures. But they are un- wa 
| willing to ſubmit to the expence ; and ſome, even to ps The: 
| the intereſt of the money which the proprietors might ex- ſlime 
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nethen fences is generally "ow ups be d Erne 
joung tres | 
Not above one half of the land is N The reſt 
confiſts of mountains, moors, and plantations. The pariſh 
not only. generally ſupplies itſelf with proviſions, but ſpares 


\\ conſiderable overplus to other places. In the years 1782 


and 1783 there was leſs ſcarcity than during laſt winter. 
The ſupply of meal, given by Government aro 1783, for 
aſſiſting thoſe pariſhes which were ſtraitened for: proviſions, 
was found unneceſſary here. Notwithſtanding the general 
ſcarcity this year, little mo has been n into the 
pariſh. | 

No hemp is med 3 But a conſiderable quantity of 
T is employed in the culture of flax. Although this 
of neceſſity varies, it is ſuppoſed that, at an average, there 
may be 340 or 30 acres annually ſown with flax-ſeed. With- 


in the memory: of ſome ſtill living, no graſs-ſeeds of any 


kind were ſown. Oy a you deal of land is laid out in 
anner. ee 505014 40. en. 

A ſmall quantity of RY was found, 3 years ago, in 
2 pit on the farm of Deirachie, But it was all expended 


on that farm. Very little lime is uſed, becauſe of the 


great length of carriage; but a good deal of marl, which is 
brought from the Loch of Kinordie, in the pariſh of Kirry- 
muir. Some of the ground is very productive. This year, 
in a haugh on the eſtate of John Ogilvy, Eſq; of Inſha van, 


I counted. a i ſtalks of oats growing from one root, the moſt 


ol the ſe from 5̃ feet 8 inches, to 6 feet high, and ſome of 
them carrying between 140 and 150 grains each. 

A conſiderable part of the-pariſh is employed in 1 e 
The hills afford excellent paſture for ſheep. Wedders are 
ſometimes brought down from the Glen of Ogil in the 
month of Auguſt, which wei 'gh 10 lb, per quarter,'and give 
10 Ib. of tallow. 
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Tenpence or T8. with meat, 19 the ordinary wages for 2 
18.1 

the uſual wages during harveſt. A maäle-ſervant in * 
bandry, beſides board, receives L. 10 or L. 12 per year; a 
female, between L. 4 and L. 5. Few carpenters, maſons, 
&c, regularly labour in this pariſ. A tailor works for 
10 d. a-day, with meat. The people are in general very 


induſtrious. There are a few weavers, ſome of, whom ate 


employed in the Oſnaburgh trade; but the generality in 
what is called country work, for the uſe of families. There 
has been a great alteration in dreſs within the laſt twenty 
years. It is now far more expenſive than formerly. A 
great many articles of dreſs are * which * uſed 
to manufacture for themſelves. | 

Tha fuel uſed in the higher e of the i Galt of 
peat and turf in the lower, of. coals, furze, and broom. 
The greateſt diſadvantage under which this pariſh. labours 
the lower part of it at leaſt, is the want of fuel. Coalsmuſt 
be brought from rear or Arbroath, both about twenty 
thiles diſtant. 1 

The roads are greatly Ja of late. -Thia : year 
1 105 have been expended in making and repairing pri- 


vate roads, leading to the turnpike · road newly formed be- 


tween Forfar and Brechin, part of, wbich lies in this pariſh. 


The general opinion is im favour of the turnpike roads. 


The prices of proviſion correſpond to thoſe of the neigh- 
bouring pariſhes. Butter, this year, (1796), ſells at 18. per 


Ib. The price of cheeſe is from 5's. to 6s. 8 d. 10 ſtone, 


according to the quality. 

The broad Scotch is the only language ſpoken here Some 
of the names of places are of Gaelic, and others of Gothic 
origin; although the former ſeems to abound moſt. To 
this claſs the following evidently belong: Goul, Memus, ot 
* emis, Ogil, Kinaltie, Balduckie, Balgillo, Quiech, Cairn, 


1 nſhavan, 


the fol 


Cairn, 
White 
Inſhex 
Weſte 
Coul, 
Findo 
Gleng 
Forfee 
Nethe 
Weſte 
Balgi 
Eaſte: 
Kinal 
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Hoa, Achlouchrie." Inſbavan is faid to fignify the iſland 
ſurrounded with water. Beſides the evident tautology of 


ſuch a deſignation, there is no reaſon, to ſuppoſe that it was 
ever deſcriptive of the ſituation of the place. The mean- 
0g. given to Achlouchrie, which, it is ſaid, means the cow- 
Bang b, is more natural, as it correſponds.to the local ſitua- 
tion; for a conſiderable part of the grounds, which. receive 
this name, lies low on the border of Eſk: Barn-yards,, 
Juſting-haugh, bite wall, &c. are evidently Gothic. Murt- 
bolt ſeems to acknowledge the ſame origin. 


The real rent of the pariſh is between L. 3000 and 


L. 4000 Sterling. There are thirteen heritors, three of 
whom. only are reſident. The valued rent is divided in 
the following proportions, 1n Scotch: 8 55 


Cairn, Newmiln, and | Qtiarriekill, | E. 2 go" © 9 
Whitewall, _ 1 145 8 
Inſhewan and Eater Memus, r 
Weſter Boys: - 3 700 0-0 
Coul, the property of Me Ogtryo of Habank, 1217 10 0 
Findourie, — - 567 10 0 
Glenquiech, = „ 100 0 0 
Forfechy, and the Miln of Cortachie, 430 13 4 
Nethertown of Balgillo and. Muirtown, 247 "gy "06 
Weſter Memus, - 166 13 4 
Balgillo, 7 LON — 166 13 4 
Laſter Ogil, . * 300 0 © 
Kinaltie, 4 . 2 282 N 12 7 
L. 4845 2 ” 3 


The patronage of this. pariſh belongs to St Mary's  Col- 
lege. St Andrews, One of the Popes made a grant of the 
lands of Tannadice, for the erection of this College; but in 
What year I have not been able to learn. In a ſeiſin, da- 
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ted anno 1614, they are deſigned te eccle eRaſtical lands of 
Tannadyſe. The tithes are all exhauſted.” The old ſtipend 
confiſted of one:third' of the value of the tithes, zmount. 
ing to 1000 merks Scotch, with 100 for providing ele. 
ments. The ſtipend has been lately we r N to L. 100 
fig; excluſive'of the glebe: unn 

The oldeſt regiſter extant reaches no fevther back than to 
ee Mr George Lyon, who ſeems to have been 
Epiſcopalian -minifter here for many years, was allowed to 
continue till the year 1715; when, on account of the ſtate 
of public matters, many miniſters of this perſuaſion, Who 
had been formerly faffered to keep poſſeſſion of  the-parih 
churches, and to enjoy the livings, were turned out. He 
was ſucceeded : by u Preſbyterian miniſter of the name of 
Oliphant ; and he, anno 1724, by, Mr John Ogilvie, for. 
merly miniſter of Cortachie and Clova, Mr John Weath 
was fixed here, anno 1743; and was ſuceeeded by Mr John 
Buik, auno 1767. He died in March laſt. The church is 
preſently vacant. Doering Mr Weath's incumbency both 
the cburch and manſe were repaired. The church i is ſup- 
poſed to be pretty old ; but It 15 not known when it was 
built. 022 SR, 175 a 

Ele ven or twelve perſons ell receive alms. "The 
e em for the relief of the poor annually amount to 
about L. 30. A. ſmall fund, which produces L. 1 per yeah 
was left, for their benefit, by Mr Ramſay of Kinaltie. 

This pariſh furnjſhes very little to pleaſe the taſte of an 
„ the north ſide of Eſk, very near the place 
where the bridge of Shealhill now ſtands, formerly ſtood 
the caſtle of Viech, the reſidence of the Earls of Buchan, 
who, in ancient times, had an extenſive property in this 
county. The ſituation is romantic; and was till more 


e for bein gt the feat of a feudal chieftain, by the ſecu- 
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rity which id promiſed, than by: its pledfaritriefs. 


The 
caſtle was built on a precipitous rock, immediately over- 
hanging the river. This rock appears as if inſulated by na- 
A ſtreami pours down through a deep cliaſm on each 


ture. 
kde of it. Thus it ſcarcely required any artificial means of 
defence. No veſtiges of this ancient caſtle are now diſ- 


cernible. A humble cottage occupies its place. Within 
theſe few years, part of one of the walls of the chapel was 
ſtanding. It was neatly built with hewn ſtones. But they 
have been lately carried off, and applied ſome other way. 
A hill, in the neighbourhood of Achlouchrie, receives 
the name of the Caſtlebill. Like the fite of the caſtle of 


Quiech, it overhangs the river, which here runs in a deep 


bed, by reaſon of the high rocks on either fide. A foſle, 
{till twelve feet deep and thirty wide, forms a ſemicircle 
round this hill. This, it is ſuppoſed, had been dug with a 
defign to bring in water from the river for defending the 
place. It would ſeem, however, that there never has been 
any building here, as there are no marks of foundations. 
Near the village of Tannadice, there is a place called the 
Caſtle of Barnyards. According to the tradition of the 
country, a gentleman of the name of Lindſay began to erect 
a caſtle here; but having killed the proprietor of Finhaven, 
in a quarrel, near this place, was obliged to fly. Thus, it is 
laid, the building was never finiſhed. . Within theſe few 
years, ſeveral of the vaults were ſtanding; and ſom eof the 
walls, from five to ſeven feet in height. But the ſtones 
have been employed for building on the farm. Some cen- 
turies ago, great part of this county was in the poſſeſſion 
of the Lindſays, whoſe chief, the Earl of Crawford, had his 
reſidence at Findhaven, a little way from this, on the other 
lide of the river. The Lindſays, formerly of Glenquiech, 
pretended to be the proper heirs of the lands of Barnyards. 
3 There 
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both gold and filver, were found at Balgillo. But it i; 
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There are various Laus in this pariſh. ; as the Law of Bal. 
gillo, the Law of Balduckie, the Law of Coul, and levers] 
other. , 

About twenty years ago, a end, number of coins, 


not known to what country, or to what age, they be. 
longed. 
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NUMBER XVII. 


PARISH OF ROTHIEMAY, 


(County or BAxrr, SYNOD of Mokay, PRESBYTERY 
OF STRATHBOGIE ). 


By the Rev. Mr JAMES SIMMIE. 


Situation, Ce. 


Tz. pariſh of Rothiemay 1s bounded, on the E. and 
N. E. by the pariſh of Marnoch ; on the S. and S. E. 
by Inverkeithnie, Forgue, and Huntly; on the W. and 
S. W. by Cairny; - on the N. and N. W. by Grange. Its 
greateſt length is from 7 to 8 miles; its greateſt breadth 
from 5 to 6. | 
The northern part of this pariſh is Inferior to the reſt, 
both in fertility and beauty. Beſide ſome hilly ground, 
and ſome plantations of fir, it conſiſts of a large plain, con- 
taining partly arable, partly paſture- ground, and an exten- 


ive moſs that ſupplies with fuel, not only the pariſhioners, 
Vor, XIX. 3 C but 
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but, in a great meaſure, the town of Huntly *, which i 
diſtant about 6 miles. From this plain is a gentle declivi. 
ty of more than half a mile, on the W. and S. W. to the 
Iſla, and, on the S. to the Devoran ; a river adorned with 
plantations and natural woods on its banks, and abounding 
with common tront, eel, and ſalmon. About a mile he. 
low its confluence with the Iſla, the Devoran, running eaf. 
ward, divides the pariſh into two parts, of which the north. 
ern follows the courſe of the river more than two miles, 
the ſouthern near two miles farther. At this point, where 


the Devoran begins to divide the pariſh, and on its north. 


ern bank, are the Milltown, a ſmall village containing 
about an hundred ſouls; the houſe of Rothiemay +; the 


church and manſe; and a happy mixture of well-incloſed 
fields 


* When the parithioners carry peats out of the pariſh, they do ſo clan- 
deſtinely. or merely by indulgence of their landlords,—not by ſtipulation 
and right. It is much to be wiſhed, that both they, and others whom they 
ſupply with peats, would uſe fewer peats, and more coal and wood, not 
only becauſe, in wet ſeaſons, peats are a very uncertain fuel, but becauſe 
the preparation of them conſumes much of their time, which might be 
more profitably devoted to various agricultural improvements, 


+ There 1s a tradition here, that the unfortunate Mary, Queen of Scots, 
paſted a night in this houſe, and her bed-room is ftill pointed ont. This 
tradition is confirmed by the authority of Buchanan, who, defcribing 
Mary's journey to Inverneſs, ſays, “Proxima nox ad Rothimaium, Abre- 


« nethiorum villam, ſatis tranguille tranſufta ęſt:“ Hiſt. Rer. Scot. 


Lid. 17. cap. 36. The Abernethies here mentioned were Lords Abcr- 
nethies, afterwards of Salton. The tragical fate of one of them is cele- 
brated in a popular ballad, called Frennet-hall. Next to the Abernethies, 
a family of Gordons were proprietors of Rothiemay till the end of laſt or 
the beginning of this century, when it was purchaſed by Ogilvie, whoi? 
ſon (afterwards of Inchmartin in Perthſhire) ſold it to William Lord 
Braco, father of the preſent Earl of Fife. The moſt ancient part of tlie 
houſe, which was going faſt to ruin, his Lordſhip has lately taken down, 
and has repaired and furmihed the reſt in a manner which does konour i 
his taſte. | 
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felds and woods; which, with woods and corn-fields on 
the oppoſite ſide of the river, riſing, by a gradual aſcent, to 
a great height, form a beautiful rural ſcenery, equalled by 
few, and perhaps excelled by none, of equal extent, in the 


kingdom. 


Soil, Produce, Rent. —Plantations and natural woods oc- 
cupy a conſiderable part of this pariſh. They conſiſt 
chiefly of fir, birch, aſh, elm, and aller“, which, in conſe- 
quence of the ſcarcity of theſe in moſt of the neighbouring 
pariſhes, are ſold at high prices, and bring the proprietors 
from L. 100 to L. 200 a-year. And it may be preſumed, 
that, ſome years hence, they will bring much more, as 
many of them, eſpecially firs, now young and thriving, will 
then be ready for fale ; and as the proprietors not only ſup- 
ply from their nurſeries the places of thoſe they ſell, but 
are carrying this kind of improvement ſtill farther, by 
planting ſuch parts of their eſtates as are leſs fit for culti- 
vation or paſture, 

The paſture bears only a ſmall proportion to the arable 
land of the pariſh. It is ſuch, however, as renders it pro- 
table for ſome farmers to rear a few ſheep, and all a few 


black cattle, for the market. 


The ſoil, in general, is rich and fertile. It produces ex- 
cellent oats, bear, peaſe, and lint, the common crops of the 
pariſh; and in ſuch abundance, that large quantities, parti- 
cularly of oats, oatmeal, and bear, are exported annually, 
A great part of the bear finds a good market at diſtilleries 
n the neighbouring pariſhes. Part of it, as well as oats 

and 


* Peiide theſe, is a great variety of excellent larch, oak, beech, &c. 
particularly on the property of the Earl of Fife, whoſe example in planting, 
and other improvements, is well entitled to the imitation of other proprie- 
tors. Some old aſh, belonging to his Lordſhip, are of an uncommon ſize 
meafuring, in diameter, four feet. | b 
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and oatmeal, is purchaſed, by commiſſion, for merchant in 
other parts of the kingdom, and ſhipped at Portſoy, which 
is 12, Banff, which is 15, or Macduff, which is 16 miles 
diſtant. 


Moſt farms are ſmall, only five or fix being rented abore 


L. 40, of which one is rented at L. I 10, another at L. 140. 
Few leaſes exceed 19 years. Graſſums are in uſe, Per. 
ſonal ſervice“ and har veſt- labour are no longer exadted, 
Of late, a great part of victual rents were converted into 
money at the rate of 125. 6d. a boll; and multure-rent, 


formerly every thirteenth peck, is now 35. 6 d. for every 


pound of farm-rent, Converſions not leſs favourable in 
their conſequences to the progreſs of agriculture, than to 
the immediate intereſt of the farmer. The miller's ſee 
(which remains to be convertcd into money) is every eigh- 
teenth peck. Aſtrictions to particular mills prevail here, 
as in other parts of Scotland ; and the grain of one of the 
beſt diſtricts of the pariſh is aſtricted to a mill in a neigh- 


bouring pariih, and belonging to a different proprietor, 


Would it be any diſadvantage to ſociety, if mill-aſtriQtions 
of every kind being aboliſhed by a juſt compenſation, every 
one were at liberty to chooſe his miller, as well as lis 
ſmith, his carpenter, or any other mechanic? 

The valued rent of the pariſh ! is L. 3170 Scotch. The 
whole pariſh is the Earl of Fife's, except about a tentl 
part, the property of Major Alexander Duff of Mayen. 
His Lordſhip occafionally viſits his property here. Major 
Duff + conſtantly reſides in the pariſh, 
| Ros | Advantages, 

* By per jonal ſervice, as different from harveſt-labour, is meant, going 
on errands, and the like. The ſervice of carrying the landlord's meal to 
the ſhore is {till retained; nor, indeed, could it be conveniently diſpenſed 


with, where victual- rents are paid, and eſpecially where the landlord does 
not reſide. 1 | 


+ The Major, beſide ſome very laudable improvements of his eſtate y 
Planting and Ns has lately built an elegant and commodious houſe, 
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Advantages, Hc. Our chief advantage, reſpecting agri- 
culture, is the nearneſs of lime. In the neighbouring pa- 
riſh of Grange, it is bought at the quarry for Iid.; at the 


kiln for 8 d. and ſometimes 7 d. a boll *, The abundance 


of peat here induces moſt farmers to buy it at the quarry, 
and enables ſome of them, beſide ſupplying themſelves, ta 
bring a profit by retail. There are about 50 lime-kilns in 
the pariſh. — 

To this advantage I wiſh I could add good roads; but 
the proper method of making and repairing theſe 1s not 
even underſtood here. Inſtead of uſing for this purpoſe 
that abundance of metal and gravel which nature has ſup- 
plied, the ſtatute-labopr is employed in throwing on the 
middle of the roads the contents of the ditches on their 
ſides, which, being clay or ſoft earth, ſo far from impro- 
ring them, (unleſs, perhaps, during the heat of ſummer), 
generally makes them worſe than before. Though inclo- 
ſing is far advanced in this, compared with neighbouring 
pariſhes, ſtill there is much room for this kind of improve- 
ment : A proof, among others, that a great part of our 
land has not yet reached half its value. Nor has draining 
by any means obtained that degree of attention, which a 
great part of our land evidently requires, though to this 
kind of improvement its natural ſituation is, in general, 
very favourable +. 


Population, £9c.—The number of inhabitants is 1125; of 
whom, 481 are males, 644 females. In 1755 it was 1190, 
The average of marriages for the laſt 10 years is 10; that 
of births, ſor the ſame period, 19; of deaths there is no re- 
hier, 

Of 


*The boll of lime here conſiſts of 2 firlots only. 


The mode of farming, and the prices of the various kinds of proviſions, 
are the ſame here as in the neighbouring pariſlies. | 
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Of the inhabitants 1067 are of the Eſtabliſhed Church, 18.3 4 
| 25 are Epiſcopalians ; 27 Seceders; and 6 Roman Cao vidual: 
4 lics. The occupations of part of them, with other particu. 15. bo 
y | lars which ſhew the ſtate of the pariſh, will a f diker's 
IM Ppear rom the 
following table: | yarn, * 

| tance, 
Clergyman, - -Þ Tailors, = — (a thin 
Schoolmaſter, - 1 Shopkee pers, 7 reaſon 
Maſons, - : 6 Innkeepers, . 3 an ade 
Dikers, - 2 Butchers, — 3 
Wrights, „„ 10 Mealmils, - - » 8 © 
Turners, - 4 Meal-millers, — 7 _ 
Coopers, . 3 dead, 8 Fife is 
Smiths, 8 — 4 Lint-millers, 1 the m 
Slaters, = — 2 Wauk-mills, 5 « mea 
Flax-dreſſers, — 3 Ferry- boats, 5 R « mo! 
Weavers, ” 27 Horſes, - - 260 The 
Dyers, 5 3 Sheep, 7 £00 and tt 
Shoemakers, 4 13 Black- cattle, 1208 nd De 


All the men who are not tradeſmen and mechanics, are 


3 | ; * T 
employed in agriculture ; and tradeſmen and mechanics, Rev. 
who are houſekeepers, likewiſe cultivate , a few acres for this ſc} 
the accommodation of their families. The women, when ling, o 
they are not employed in the moſs in ſummer, or the field ot ys 
— . , ly, 1 
in harveſt, ſometimes knit ſtockings, but commonly ſpin Set 
linen-yarn for the merchant, who buys it, by commiſſion, ſed, an 
for the manufacturer in Glaſgow, Paiſley, or ſome other Conati 
diſtant part of the Kingdom. Beſide maintenance, a farm- 9 1 
: | | ; ve 
ſervant's yearly wages are from L. 7 to L. g; a maid-ſer- 1b 
vant's L. 2, 10 8. or L. 3. A day-labourer's wages vary vouch 
with the kind of his labour; viz. for moſs-labour, a man's 2 
ENevit 


8 d. a woman's 6d. with victuals; for harveſt-labour, 2 
man's 10 d. a woman's 6 d. with victuals; for hay-cutting, 
I 5.3 
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18.; and for common labour, ſach as delving, ꝗ d. without 
viguals. A. maſon's day's wages are 18. 6d; a wright's, 
18. both without victuals; a tailor's, 8 d. with victuals; a 
diker's work is hired by the piece. By ſpinning linen- 
yarn, a woman earns 3 d. at moſt 4 d. a-day ! A poor pit- 
tance, indeed! and till manufactures be eſtabliſhed here, | 
(a thing more to be deſired than expected), there is little 
reaſon to hope that female labour will find a better, at leaſt 
an adequate reward. 


Church, School, c. The pariſh- church, built about 40 
years ago, is commodious and well lighted. The Earl of 
Fife is patron, By a late decree of the Court of Teinds, 
the miniſter's ſtipend is © 106 bolls 3 firlots of victual, half 
« meal half hear, and L.533:6:8 Scotch, with L. 60 
« money foreſaid for furniſhing the communion-elements.” 
The ſchoolmaſter's ſalary, which is 200 merks Scotch #, 
and the ſchool-fees, with precenter's and ſeſſion-clerk's fees 
and perquiſites, do not exceed L. 20 or L. 21 a- year. The 

parochial 


* Till within theſe two years, it was only 100 merks Scotch. The late 
Rev. Mr Bruce of Dunbar, who received the principles of his education at 
this ſchool, generouſly propoſed to augment it by a donation of L. 100 Ster- 
ling, on the following terms: /, That the heritors ſhould become truſtees 
of his donation, paying to the ſchoolmaſter the legal intereſt of it; and, | 
24ly, That they ſhould augment the ſalary to the maximum, or 200 merks 
Scotch; Though the heritors complied with theſe terms as ſoon as propo- 
led, and though afterwards Mr Bruce, informed of this, promiſed that his 
donation ſhould be forthcoming at a tune mentioned, yet, not long after, 
ke died, without having fulfilled his benevolent purpoſe, and (fo far as I 
have yet been able to diſcover) without leaving the fulfilment of it in truſt 
to bis heirs or teſtamentary executors. It is hoped, however, that ſufficient 
vouchers of his purpoſe and promiſe being produced, his heirs (who are 
leppily in ſufficient circumſtances) will, from due reſpect to his memory, 
eſteem his will, reſpecting this matter, as ſacred as if it had been expreſſed 
with all the circumſtauces of legal foinality, 
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1 parochial poor (24 # at an | average of the laſt twelve years) 3 

q x are aſſiſted from the intereſt of L. 160, the rents of one of m— 
i ] the church-galleries, the weekly collections, fines for mil. 7 
1 demeanors, &c. ; the whole forming a yearly fund of L,2; _ 
2 or L. 26 Sterling. | _ wy 
| 1 | charit: 
A TL : the v. 
4 Antiquity, an Eminent Character. — About a furlong godlin 
4 north from the houſe of Rothiemay is a Druidical temple, as ah 
| which, though ſituated in the middle of a beautiful and fer. its po 
| tile field, a veneration for antiquity has hitherto preſerved 

. entire. Mr James Ferguſſon, well known, among men of 

a ſcience, for Ins publications on aſtronomy, was a ative of 

by this pariſh . 

= Charafer.—The inhabitants are, in perſon, {lender r. 

0 ther than robuſt; in mind, acute and ſenſible. They ex- 

4 cel their forefathers leſs in the luxuries of the table than 

| elegance of dreſs; are generally very healthy ; and live Ve 
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* In 1783 and 1784, the number of poor was 45. In 1783, the kirk 
feſſion expended L. 70 of the poor's fund in purchaſing foreign grain. 


+ To certify this, it may be proper to ſubjoin, that my information of 
Mr Ferguſſon's being a native of this pariſh I received from his brother, 
John Ferguſſon, who was an elder of this pariſh, and died very lately. He 
told me, that his father's name was John Ferguſſon, his mother's Elipet 
Lobban; that they dwelt at the Core of Mayen; that both he and his bro- 
ther James were born there; that he himſelf was horn in 1708; and that 
his brother James was two years younger. Accordingly the ſeſſion- record, 
which is now before me, confirms this information in every particulat, 
Tames Ferguſſon was born April 25. 1710. 

I do not recollect every particular related in the Memoirs of Mr Fergul- 
ſon, prefixed to his works, not having ſeen them for ſeveral years; but 
John, his brother, who had read theſe Memoirs, ſaid, that, though general? 
agreeable to fact, they were not equally correct in every particular. 
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many of them 80, and ſome ge, years. Devoted to agri- 
culture and the mechanical arts, they are very little inclined 
either to a military of a ſea faring life. They are ſober 
and induſtrious, reſpectful to ſuperiors, obedient to the laws, 
charitable to the poor, and practiſe, among themſelves, 
the virtues of integrity and friendſhip. Of the form of 
godlineſs they are ſtnAly obſervant ; and juſtice, as well 
as candour, forbids me to believe that they are deſtitute of 
its power. | 
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PARISH OF ORP EIK, 


(CounTY Ax D SyYNoD or ORKNEY, PRESBYTERY or 
CAIRSTON.) 


By the Rev. Mr Liddell, Miniſter. 


Origin of the Name. 


AA RPHIR, or, accordin g to the Icelandic hiſtorians, Jor- 


fior, 18 compounded of the Norwegian words, jord, 


land, and for, fire. This etymology is the more probable, 


as the pariſh of Orphir ſerves the neighbouring towns of 


Kirkwall and Stromneſs with a ſpecies of peats, diſtinguiſh- 


ed by the name of yarfo, that is, fire-land, or earth fit for 


burning. And to the preſent day, there is a houſe and 


diſtrict called Yar, from its nei ghbourhood to a large mois 


of this deſcription, 
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$/tuation and Extent, —This pariſh iis fituated in the 
county and ſynod of Orkney, and in the preſbytery of Cair- 


| ſton, and makes a part of the iſle of Pomona, commonly 


called Mainland, from its 8 the largeſt of the Ay 
iſlands, 

It is bounded on the N. W. and N. by the tt of 
Sternes and Firth, from which it is divided by a range of 
Jofty hills; by the pariſh of Kirkwall on the N. E.; and 
on the E. S. and W. by the Orkney Mediterranean, gene- 
rally known by the name of Scalpa Flow. 

It is about eight Engliſh miles long, and from two to 
three miles in breadth; lying along the ſea-ſhore, nearly 
in the direction of N. E. and S. W. and enjoys a fine ex- 
poſure. 

The face of the « puridh i is diverſified with hills and dales 
through which many rivulets flow. The ſoil, in a few 
places near the coaſt, is a rich loam, mixed with ſtones, 
and tolerably fertile ; but, in general, it is clay or moſs, or 
2 mixture of both; and when well manured, though but 
indifferently cultivated, is more than ſufficient to maintain 
the inhabitants. | 

The upper part of the pariſh, except a few ſmall farms, 
near a lake, called the Loch of Kirbiſter, is hilly, and 
chiefly covered with heath, intermixed with coarſe graſs, 
and well adapted for the breeding of ſheep and ſmall cattle. 
The lower part, toward the S. E. S. and W. and extending 
about a mile from the hills to the ſea-ſhore, is in general 


plain, and beautifully diverſifſied with corn- fields, meadows, 


and green paſture. The eaſtern diſtrict is interſperſed with 
riſing grounds, covered with heath, and large peat-moſles, 
which furniſh the inhabitants with fuel, and enable them 
to ſupply the neighbouring town of Kirkwall. 


Climate, 
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Climate. From the ſituation of theſe iſlands, in a not. 
ern latitude, and ſurrounded by the ocean, the diſeaſes in. 
cident to a cold and damp climate might naturally be er. 


- peed ; but the reverſe happens. The ague is not known 


here, and ſcorbutic complaints ſeldom occur ; owing, yer. 
haps, to the abundance of fuel, to the frequent uſe of vege. 
tables, and of malt liquor; and above all, to the falubriou 
fea-breezes, which cool the air in ſummer, and counteraſ 
the froſts in winter, and render the climate, upon the whole, 
more temperate, than in many places of a more ſoutherly 
latitude upon the continent. The ſmall-pox was much 


dreaded here previous to the 1757, when inoculation was 


introduced, and has ever ſince been attended with uncom. 
mon ſucceſs. Conſumptions are not frequent. The mol: 


prevalent diſtempers are fevers, which frequently prov: 
fatal, eſpecially in years of fterility. Rheumatiſms have 
become more frequent of late years, owing, it is ſuppoſed, 


to the ſubſtitution of the linen ſhirt for the woolen wail: 
coat, formerly worn by the common people. 


Mineral Springe are to be met with in every diſtrict of 
the pariſn. But the one moſt in vogue is the water of 
Scoridale, which has been famous for time immemorial, and 
is ſuppoſed to cure all diſeaſes. It, like all the others, is of 
the chalybeate kind, without any mixture of ſulphur, It 
is of a diuretie and antiſcorbutic quality, and helps to pro- 


| nds digeſtion. 


Lakes, Coaſts, Iſlands, and Fiſheries —There are in this 
pariſh ſeveral ſmall rivulets, but only one lake, called tit 
Loch of Kirbiſter. It is between two and three miles in 
circumference, and is well ſtored with ſea- trout of an ei. 
cellent quality. The fall from this lake is very confider- 
able, and turns one of the fineſt mills in the country. Here 
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was formerly a wank mill, but it was ſuffered to go into de- 
cay, after the introduction of the linen manufacture. There 
are two other mills in the pariſh, which go under the name 
of Dubmills. Theſe are of no uſe in the ſummer ſeaſon. 
The ſea-coaſt forms a circuitous courſe of about 12 miles, 
and is finely indented with bays and creeks, where veſſels 
may anchor; one of them in particular, called the Bay of 
Houton, is protected by an iſland at the entrance, and forms 


a ſafe harbour for ſmall veſſels. The ſhore, except in the 


bays, is in general bold, conſiſting of rocks of from 40 to 50 
feet high; and compoſed partly of whin, but chiefly of 
freeſtone. The water, within a gun-ſhot of the ſhore, is 
from 12 to 20 fathom deep. 

Scalpa Flow,—The ſea oppoſite to this coaft is a moſt 
beautitul piece of water, being a ſmall mediterranean, of 
about 50 miles in circumference. It is ſurrounded with 
12 different iſlands, through which are ſeveral outlets to the 
Pentland Firth, and German and Atlantic Oceans. This, 
particularly in time of war, is the great thoroughfare for 
ſhips coming north about. It abounds with ſafe roadſteads 
2nd fine harbours ; ſuch as Holm Sound, Floxa Sound, St 
Margaret's Houp, Pan Houp, and Long Houp in the Iſland 
of Walls; where there is good anchorage, and a ſufficient 
depth of water for the largeſt ſhip in the Britiſh navy. The 
principal entrance to Scalpa Flow, is through Holm Sound 
on the E. and Hoymouth on the W.; near which ſtands 
the village of Stromneſs, a ſea-port, too well known to need 
deſcription here, and poſſeſſed, for its ſize, of one of the 
bneſt natural harbours in the world. 

Two miles diſtant from the ſouthmoſt part of Orphic 
lies the iſland of Cava, a mile long, and about a quarter of 
a mile broad. There are only three families in the iſland, 
conſiſting at preſent of 19 perſons. The ſoil is a mixture 
v1 clay and moſs, which, as they have plenty of ſea- ware, 

| a. | ſeldom 
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ſeldom fails to produce a good crop. Beſides 9 horſes and 
16 cows with their calves, they ſhave a few rabbits, and 
peats in abundance. The few inhabitants frequent the pa. 
riſh church, and are very regular in their attendance upon 
divine worſhip. There is a ruinous chapel in the iſland, 
round which is a church-yard, where they formerly uſed to 
bury their dead. 

In this ſequeſtered ſpot, ſeemingly pointed out by nature 
as 2 place for religious retirement, in the memory of people 
now alive, have been committed two rapes and one mur. 
der. The murder 1s ſaid to have happened in ſelf-defence, 
The rapes were committed by Gow the pirate's people, 
who carried off two young women from the iſland ; and 
after keeping them for ſome days aboard their ſhip, re- 
turned them to their friends, loaded with preſents; and 
they both ſoon afterwards got huſbands. 

There 1s another ſmall iſland in this pariſh, fit only for 
ſheep-paſture, called the Holm of Houton; a name general. 
ly given to ſmall uninhabited iſlands 

About a mile E. from the iſland of Cava lies a rock, or 
ſkerry, well known to ſeamen, called the Barrel of Butter; 
here was formerly a ſeal-fiſhery, for which the neighbour- 
ing farmer paid the proprietor a barrel of oil yearly, until 
the frequency of ſhipping ſcared them from the rock; then 
the proprietor, determined not to loſe his rent, converted 
the tack-duty into a barrel of butter ; which is ſtill paid by 
the tenant, and thence the rock is ſaid to derive its name. 
Its ancient name was Carlin Skerry. 

The principal fiſhery on the coaſt of Orphir is the dog- 
fiſhery, which, for the time it laſts, is highly beneficial. 
Theſe fiſh arrive, in ſucceſſive ſhoals, about the time of 
new and full moon, and are obſerved to travel weſtward. 
They make their appearance about the middle of June, and 


continue for a few days only at a time, until the end of 
Auguſt, 
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Auguſt. They are taken within half a mile of the ſhore, 
in from 20 to 30 fathoms water, with a common hand- line 
of half a crown value. One man will ſometimes catch fif. 
teen ſcore in a day. They yield a great deal of oil; and 
when cured and ſmoaked, are thought to reſemble kipper. 
Their value, per hundred, may amount, at an average, to 
55. There are in this fiſhery about 24 boats employed, 
with 4 or 5 men in each. When the dog-fiſhing fails, 
which ſometimes happens, the people are in the utmoſt diſ- 
treſs for want of oil; which then. riſes from 6 d. or 8d. per 
Scotch pint, to 18. or even 1s. 6d, During the reſt of 
the year, they ſeldom catch any thing but a ſmall fiſh call- 
ed keiths or fillocks. Theſe fiſh ſmoaked, together with 
the fillocks, conſtitute a great part of the food of the inha- 
bitants. 8 

Scalpa Flow abounds with many other kinds of fiſh, 
ſuch as ſcate, flounders, haddocks, mackrel, and occaſionally 
herrings. But the inhabitants are ſo much employed in 
making of kelp, which is the great article of Orkney com- 
merce, that they have not leiſure to attend to this fiſhery. 
The common kinds of ſhell-fiſh are alſo to be found here, 
ſuch as lobſters, partans, ſpouts and cockles; there are like- 


wiſe a few ſeals, and otters, whoſe ſkins are valuable. 


Sometimes, too, the ſmall whales, called the bottle-noſed, 

make their appearance on this coaſt, and when embayed, 
are ſurrounded with boats, and forced on ſhore. e 
There are no fewer than fifteen ſmacks employed through- 
ont the ſeaſon, in fiſhing and carrying lobſters to the Lon- 
don market, all of which rendez vous in one or other of 
the harbours of Scalpa Flow. This fiſhery is confidered as 
very beneficial to the inhabitants of the adjacent coaſt, who 
are chiefly employed in catching the lobiters, and receive 
trom x d. to 14 d. per piece. The boats fitted out for this 
purpoſe meaſure 12 feet of keel, and together with the nets, 
colt 
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coſt about L. 6. There are two men in each boat, whi 
will clear, at an average, L. 7 Sterling a- piece, during 
the fiſhing-ſeaſon, which, including that of the {pring and 
harveſt, does not laſt above fix months in the year, 


+ Kelp.—Of this article, about 50 tons, at an average, ar 
manufactured, and exported yearly, The moſt expert 
kelp-burners in Orkney are ſuppoſed to belong to this pa. 
riſh ; the conſequence of which is, that they are univerſally 
employed: One farmer in particular, Nicol Slettar in 
Yarfo, by his ſuperior ſkill in ſurveying, and fixing with 
preci ion the value of ſhores, has deſerved well of his 
country, having thereby confiderably augmented the in- 
come of many of the proprietors. This man, by dint of 
experience alone, and natural ſagacity, without the aid of 
education, will aſcertain, with aſtoniſhing exactneſs, the 
greateſt quantity of kelp to be produced from any diſtri 
of ſhores, which he is employed to ſurvey ; but, like moſt 
men of merit, he has been poorly rewarded. 

Of this great ſtaple of Orkney commerce, much might 
be ſaid : But, as the ſabjeCt has been already anticipated in 
former Statiftical Accounts, the author of the preſent re- 
port would only wiſh to add, for the ſake of his country- 
men, and upon the authority of the firſt manufacturer in 
Newcaſtle ; © That, excepting barilla, which is ſometimes 
not to be purchaſed for any money, the beſt crown glas 
cannot be made without a certain proportion of Orkney 
kelp; and that, if the proprietors would be at the pains 0 
prepare this article in the beſt manner, and to preſerve i 
pure and unadulterated, the price it would bring at market 
is ſcarce*credible. 

The tang, or ſea-weed, which grows on this and tie 
neighbouring coaſts, is found to be fit for burning only 99 


in three years; whereas, in the iſlaud of Sanday, and _ 
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of the ſmaller iſlands, the ſame Kind of ſea-weed is burnt 
yearly. This is generally aſcribed to their proximity to 
the ocean, and the rapidity of the tides; but, as there are 
many fimilar fituations, from which the ſame effect is not 
produced, it is more reaſonable to aſcribe this phenomenon, 
either to the peculiar nature of the rocks on which theſe 
weeds grow; or, with greater probability, to the fituation 
and ſoil of thoſe iſlands, which are ſo narrow, flat, and ſan- 
dy, as hardly ever to attract a cloud, or produce the ſmalleſt 
rivulet from one end to the other; by which means the 
ſea · weed, being preſerved from freſh-water, which is its 
greateſt enemy, is permitted to grow in its utmoſt perfec- 
tion, 


Tides, Bays, Headlands, and Wrecks —The tide, at its en- 
trance into Scalpa Flow, is uncommonly rapid; but it gra- 
dually ſubſides, until it becomes ſcarce perceptible. The 
courſe of the flood, with a little variation, is from W. to E. 
There is one part of the coaſt, adjacent to the houſe of Mr 
Honyman of Græmſay, where the current, intercepted by 
a reef of rocks, runs 9 hours in one direction, and 3 in the 
oppolite, | 


The principal neſſes and headlands are Voeneſs, Toi- 


neſs, Bernori, and Houton-head. The bays are, Waukmill 


Bay, Smugro Bay, and the Bay of Houton, all of them 


fronting the S. and 8. E.; in each of which, particularly 
che laſt, ſmall veſſels may anchor with ſafety. 

Only two ſhipwrecks have happened here in the me- 
mory of any perſon now alive. The one happened about 
30 years ago, upon the rocks of Hobbiſter, where the veſſel 
went to pieces, but the people were ſaved. The other in 
ſpring 1793, on the ſand of the Waukmill Bay, where by 
unloading a part of the cargo, which conſiſted chieſly of 
lar, the veſſel was got off, without receiving any conſider- 
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able damage; upon which occaſion, much to the honor 9 
the inhabitants, every aſſiſtance was , and not a fing 


head of flax — g. 


Hilln.— The principal hill in this pariſh is about 5720 
feet high. It is called the Wart Hill, as is erroneouſly ſug. 
poſed, from a ſmall hillock raiſed on the top of it by Mr 
Murdoch Mackenzie, when he ſurveyed theſe iſlands. This 
gentleman, who is {till alive, is a native of Orkney; and 
the firſt who brought ſurveying to that degree of accuracy 
which it has of late attained. Sir Robert Strange, the late 
famous engraver, was alſo a native of this country; and, 
as he told the preſent incumbent, paſſed ſome of the hay- 
pieſt days of his youth 1n this parith ; which, after all ti; 
travels through France and Italy, he could not help ad- 
miring for the natural beauty of its ſcenery. Such is the 
{ſweet remembrance of youth! And yet this partiality is 
not altogether without foundation, For from the top of 
a hill, at the foot of which, on a riſing ground, ſtands the 
manſe of Orphir, are to be ſeen, at one view, 25 iſlands 
and 23 pariſhes, including moſt of the Orkney iſlands, and 


part of the iſland of Great Britain, with an extenſive view 


of the Atlantic and Germanic Oceans, together with that 
truly ſublime object, the ſtupenduous mountain of Hoy, 
waſhed on one fide by the Pentland Firth, and on the other 
by the Orkney Mediterranean, which is as beautiful a piece 
of water as any county in Scotland can boaſt of, and much 
frequented by ſhipping. The Lord Advocate of Scotland, 
upon a late viſit to theſe iſlands, arriving at this enchanted 
ſpot, from whence he firſt beheld the Atlantic Occan, 1 
ſaid to have exclaimed with ecſtacy, Happy is the cla 
« gyman who inhabits yonder manſion !” © And ft 
« happier would he be,” faid the clergyman, © would hi 
« Lordſhip help him to an augmentation of ſtipend,” For 
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without thee, ſweet Competence ! great Nature argues all 


in vain; and all is Chaos dark again. 

In former times, when theſe iſlands were infeſted by pi- 
rites, fires were kindled on the tops of the higheſt halls, and 
ſerred to give warning to the inhabitants of the number 
aud approach of the enemy; and as the people appointed 
to attend thoſe light-houſes were to obſerve and repeat the 


finals, from the ſmaller hills and headlands near the coaſt, 


thence, from the Norſe word, Warder, to watch, or look 
out, they got the name of Ward, or Wart Hills; for this 
zypellation is not peculiar to Orkney, but is to be found in 
other parts of Scotland, where the Norwegians reſided. 

Mr Hume, the hiſtorian, in his account of the Marquis 
of Montroſe's expedition, is pleaſed to call the Orkney 
men, an unwarlike race of men *, But, had he conſulted the 


Icelandick hiſtorians, he would have learned, that ! of old, 


in theſe iſlands, when the trumpet ſounded to battle, when 
the ſhell of war was heard through the land, when the fig- 
nal fires were kindled on the hills, in an inſtant the young 
men of Orkney flew to arms, and aſſembled round their 
cliefs, determined to conquer or die. Their wives and 
their parents, inſtead of Keeping them back from the com- 
bat, helped them on with their armour, and prepared them 
for the battle. —Thoſe who diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 
their valour, were rewarded at their return with the ſmiles 
and the charms of the fair Hof the fair maids of Orkney! 
tor Orkney has always been diſtinguiſhed for beautiful wo- 
men. Then no woman of beauty, of family, of fortune, or 
of virtue, would deign to give her hand to the youth who 
had either declined or fled from the combat, For well 
they knew, that None but the brave deſerve the fair. Such, 
of old, were the men of Orkney, and the ladies too, what- 


ever information Mr Hume may have received to the con- 


trary. 


Perhaps the hiſtorian meant, more accuſtomed to naval than military 
exploits, 
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trary. And for the hardineſs and bravery of the feamen of 
the preſent day, about 2000 of whom have ſtept forward to 
ſerve their country, in almoſt every war fince the Hanoye. 
rian ſucceſſion, his Royal Highneſs Prince William, the for 
of our gracious Sovereign, can vouch. 


Feſſili.— There are here a few flates, of an inferior quz- 
lity, and ſome excellent flags. Abundance of iron ore is 
found lying on the ſurface of the ground, but no attempt 
has been made to dig up any. Blue ſtone, fit for building, 
and alſo freeſtone, are to be had in great abundance. There 
is a curious vein of the latter ſort in Houton-head, adjacent 
to the ſea, of about 20 feet in height, and x00, or upwards 
in breadth, and confifting of a variety of colours, ſome 
white, ſome yellow, ſome green, and ſome of a jet black, 
and ſometimes of all of theſe colours beautifully blended 
together. A ſmall fragment of this rock was lately pre- 
ſented to an eminent ſeal-cutter in Edinburgh, who pro- 
nounced it to be very valuable, and admirably adapted for 
finiſhing ſide boards, or the ornamental parts of chimneys, 
provided it could be found hard enough to admit of a po- 
liſh. For the ſample preſented to him, as well as all the 
outward ſurface of this vein, is ſo ſoft and brittle, as to yield 
to the ſlighteſt impreſſion : But, if quarrymen were em- 
ployed to penetrate the rock to a ſuſlicient depth, it might 
be diſcovered to be adapted for many of the purpoſes to 
which the fineit marble is applied. | 

Some coal, ſtone, ſuch as is met with near the ſurface of 
coal-mines, has been diſcovered, among the rocks of Wauk- 
mill Bay, the property cf Mr Honyman of Græmſay; but 
no trial has heen made of it, Some very fine white and 
blue clay is dug up, beneath the flood-mark in Smugto 
Bay, commonly uſed ſor colouring chimneys and hearth- 
Zones, | 
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Quadrupeds, Birds, c.—All the different ſorts of qua- 
drupeds and birds, which are to be met with in the other 
are alſo to be found here, the bird 
called the Iyre excepted, which is peculiar to the high rocks 
of Walls and Hoy, and the Redhead of Eday. Tt 1s re- 

marked of the iſland of Cava, and of ſome other ſmall 


lands, that neither rat nor mouſe will live in them. 


Statiftical Table of the Pariſh of Orphir and Land of Cava. 


population anno 1755, 3 


Ditto 1798, - - $26 
Decreaſe, 5 29 
Number of males, - 366 
. ---;-* 460 
Perſons below 10 years of age, 216 
From 10 to 20, - 184 
Ahove 20, unmarried, 3 140 
Widows and widowers, 40 
Married perſons, - 2.66 
Houſes inhabited, 145 
Baptiſms from 1714 to 172% 3, 300 
Ditto from 1738 to 1747, 264 
Ditto from 1760 to 1769, 277 
Ditto from 1786 to 1795, 264 
Average per annum for thoſe 40 
years, - - 27% 

Marriages from 1714 to 1723, 74 
Ditto from 1738 to 1747» 82 
Ditto from 1760 to 1769, 67 
Ditto from 1786 to 1795» 58 


years, 


28 PS — 
The marriages to ditto, as 
The inhabited houſes, as 
"The batchelors to married 
men and widowers, as 
Children to families, as 
Servants and indwellers as 
Proprietors reſiding, 


Ditto non-reſiding, 5 


Clergyman, 1 OM 
Scheolmaſtars, 


Average per annum for thoſe 40 | 


a : 7 
No regiſter of burials has been kept. 
The births are to the population 


1 to 30 
1 to 118 
x to 33 


I to 
3 to 
2 

x tO 


Farmers of-one plough going, 96 
Ditto of two ditto, - 


3 

Crofters and cottagers, = 46 

Wrights, - - 5 

Shoemakers, - - 6 

Weavers, <= - 6 

| Tailors, - . 5 
| Maſons, - | - 6 
Smith, - T4 

| Millers, - 83 
Merchant retailer, - I 

| Piper, - - I 
Fidlers, 1 3 2 

Jack of all trades, - x 


This laſt is the kirk-officer, who 
| ſerves the pariſh in the different 
capacities of beadle, ſexton, coο 
per, flater, plaſterer, boat-beater, 
gardener, kelper, maſon, quarry- 
man,, labourer, thatcher, and far- 
mer, and the moſt fortunate be- 
getter of boys of any in the pariſh, 
1 for his wife bore him 3 at one 
birth, and moſt of his children are 
boys. 
Very few in this pariſh exceed the 
age of do, and only one perſon has 


been known to arrive at 90 years. 
Number of horſes, - 380 
Ditto of cattle, 5 883 
Ditto of ſheep, - | 


Ditto of ſwine, - 
Ditto ef plou hs, 
Ditto of carts, 

Ditto of boats, 
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Here are no Seceders nor Diſſenters of any kind. 


Three ſuicides have been committed within theſe few 


years: One by a young woman, after a long fit of gee | 


melancholy, from what cauſe is not known; another by an 
elderly woman, during a lowneſs of ſpirits, occaſioned by 2 
lingering fever; and the third by a young man, in the 
height of a nervous fever. Hanging was the death thoſe 
unfortunate perſons made choice of. 


Emigration. Many young men emigrate from hence 
yearly ; ſome as ſailors on board merchant veſſels, who ge. 
nerally land in the King's ſervice at laſt ; although they ab- 
hor the idea of being preſſed in their own country. Others, 


and the greateſt number, enter into the ſervice of the Hud- 


ſon's Bay Company; and, initead of offering an honour- 
able ſervice to their King and country, or ſtaying at home 
to cultivate their lands, and protect their wives, their chil- 
dren, and their parents, for the ſum of L. 6 per annum, hire 
themſelves out for ſlaves in a ſavage land, where, in the 
language of Scripture, they are literally eraployed as hew- 
ers of wood and drawers of water; or, what is a ſtill more 
diſtinguiſhing badge of ſlavery, in dragging along large 
loads of timber, yoked in the team, like beaſts of burden, 
My God! Shall man, formed in the image of his Creator, 
deſert the human ſpecies; and, for the paltry ſum of L. 5 
a-year, aſſume the manners and the habits of the brutes 
that periſh. Fy be on the man, who would rather be the 
flave of a Company of private merchants, than enter into 
the fleets and armies of Great Britain, and bravely Iglt 
for his King and country, our religion, our liberties, and 
our laws. Many of thoſe men, at their return, after 8 or 
10 years exile, bring home with them all the vices, with- 
out any of the virtues of ſavages; indolence, diſſipation, ir. 
religion, and at the {ame time a broken conſt! tution ; and 
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he misfortune is, that having earned a little money, (for, 


after a five years reſidence, their wages are augmented), 


they are enabled to overbid the honeſt induſtrious farmer, 
who is incumbered with a number of ſmall children, and 
who perhaps may have fallen into a temporary arrear, 


upon whom the unfeeling landlord has no compaſſion. But, 


behold the conſequence! in a few years, from ignorance 
and want of induſtry, the emigrant, in his turn, is alſo re- 
duced to poverty, and muſt give wey to another of his own 
tribe. By theſe means, moſt of the farms are over-rented ; 
and this fluctuating ſtate of things puts an effectual bar to all 
improvement, and ſurely calls aloud for reformation from 
every virtuons landholder. There are at preſent, from this 
parith alone, in this infernal ſettlement, 43 or our prime 
young men; and 12 more are juſt upon the eve of embark- 
ing: This, added to the number of ſeamen abroad, ſcarce 
leaves hands to cultivate the ground, and muſt ſooner or 
later depopulate the country. By thoſe means there are 
no ſpare hands for manufactures; and the fiſhery, which, 
next to the kelp, ought to be the great ſtaple of Orkney 
commerce, is entirely abandoned; and beſides, the King's 
ſervice is deprived of many hardy ſeamen ; for the moment 
war is proclaimed, for fear of being preſſed, they ſkulk 
away to this diſtant ſettlement. At the ſame time it mul 
be acknowledged, for the honour of the Hudſon's Bay Com- 
pany, that no men ever acted with more integrity, or ful- 
ived their agreements more honeſtly, than thoſe gentle- 
men have uniformly done; and further, upon a repreſenta- 
tion from the preſent incumbent of this parith, they have 
been pleaſed to augment the wages to L. 10; by which 
means above L. 1000 Sterling per annum is added to the in- 
come of Orkney. 


Agriculture, 


408 Statiftical Account 
Agriculiure.—There are employed in tillage 100 Ork. 
ney ploughs, and two Highland ones. The latter were in. 
troduced by Patrick Honyman of Gremſay ; who alfo in. 
cloſed his farm with good ſtone dikes. It is the common 
Scotch plough, with two ſtilts. The former is of a very 
ſingular conſtruction, having only one ſtilt, a ſmall pointed 
fock, with a coulter, reſembling a kail gully ; and inftead 
of a mould-board, two ſticks faſtened to the head of the 
plough, in a horizontal direction, which, inſtead of levelling 
the ſward, ſerves only to break it into pieces, leaving one 
half of the ſurface unturned down. This plough, which i; 
very light, is drawn by three horſes a-breaſt, with the a. 
ſiſtance of a driver, who goes before, and pulls them on by 
a halter, faſtened to the midmoſt horſe ; the ploughman 
carries in his right hand a ſmall ſtick, called a pattle, with 
which he clears the plough; it alſo ſerves him occafionally 
as a ſecond ſtilt, when he wants to take more earth; and 
every now and then, when the horſes are lazy, he throws 
it at them, to quicken their pace. The furrow made by 
this plough is ſeldom above three inches deep, and thrown 
off in a flanting direction. The harrows, which are allo 
ſmall and light, are of an oblong form, and generally with 
wooden teeth, and are drawn fide foremoſt : There is a 
horſe and a driver for each harrow. Lo 

The only crops raiſed here are ſmall black oats, ſown in 
April; and bear, or big, ſown in May. The harveſt ge- 
nerally begins about the end of Auguſt, and is over about 
the middle of October. A few potatoes are cultivate 
upon every farm. There is plenty of bog-hay ; and, of 
Jate, attempts have been made to introduce clover and rye- 
graſs ; but nothing can be done in this way, without ſuſh- 
cient incloſures. 

The manure chiefly made uſe of is dung from the cattle, 


mixed pp with aſhes and turf, and ſometimes a little ſes 
ware. 
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ware, Very good marl has been diſcovered, but little uſe 

has been made of it. There can hardly be ſaid to be any 

rotation of crops, the ſame fields having been ſown, for 

tme immemorial, with bear and oats alternately, and ſel- 

dom yield above 3 or 4 of increaſe. The grain of this pa- 

rich is eſteemed to be of a ſuperior quality, and the beſt 
malt in Orkney is made here. The bear raiſed from ſea- 
vate is obſerved to be huſky, and ſmall bodied, Peaſe 
thrive very well; but, except a few for the table, little at- 
tention is paid to them. Cabbages and garden roots grow 
in great perfection; and perhaps the fineſt and largeſt arti- 
chokes in the world are to be found in this country, in the 
common kail-yards, ſpringing up amongſt the graſs with- 
out any cultivation. 


Woods. — There are a few currant or herty buſhes, and a 
few apple trees, trained up along the garden-walls ; but no 
foreſt trees ever have been, or perhaps ever will be, raiſed 
in this country. The atmoſphere is evidently too much 


impregnated with ſalt-water; for, in ſtormy weather, the 


lea · pray flies over the whole country, and frequently ruins 
the crop, particularly if it happens in the firſt of Auguſt, 
defore che corn is greenful. There are a few natural hazles, 
mountain-aſh, and willows, in one of the vallies of the hill 
of Hoy; and although theſe, owing to the winding of the 
valley, and the height of the ſurrounding hills, are remark- 
ably well ſheltered, yet they do not exceed 12 or 14 feet 
in height. A great many roots of ſmall trees, ſeemingly 
luch as theſe, are alſo dug up in ſeveral peat- moſſes; but ir 
does not appear that there have ever been trees of any ſize 


in this country; and this fact is incontrovertibly eſtabliſhed 


by the Icelandick hiſtorians, who relate, that Einar, Earl 
of Orkney, about the end of the ninth century, Difum 
" eſe Torf Einarem, quod exſcindi, et foco, lignorum loco ad. 
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Zeri fectt ceſpites (1. e. Torf.) enim in Orcadibus non exam 
” ſploe.” Celto Scandlicæ, apud FJohnſtonum, P. 8. | 

William Honyman of Græmſay, the principal heritor of 
this pariſh, lately planted ſeveral thouſand trees of different 
kinds, but without effect. The preſent incumbent has allo 
planted a good many of different ſorts and ſizes, but they no 
ſooner get above the wall, than they are immediately blaſt. 
ed. A few aſh trees were lately cut down in the Biſhop's 
garden at Kirkwall ; which, in the ſpace of 200 years, had 
grown to the height of between 3o and 40 feet; and even 
theſe were protected by houſes of equal height. Indeed, 
Orkney 1s not fingular in this particular.” We find the ſame 

cauſes produce the ſame effects in other ſituations ſimilar to 
| theirs, v2z. in Caithneſs, Buchanneſs, and in all promonto- 
ries, where the ſea- air predominates. 


Sheep. —In the hills and dales of Orphir, there is ſuffi 
cient paſture for 3000 or 4000 ſheep; and yet the whole 
number does not exceed 400, owing chieſly to the preſent 
want of police in the country. For, previous to the 1748, 
when the heritable juriſdictions were aboliſhed, there were 
bailies in every pariſh, who decided in ſmall matters with- 
in their bounds z and were particularly attentive to the re- 
gulations relating to the folding, ſhearing, and marking of 
ſheep. Then no one was permitted to take a ſheep upon 
any pretence, without the preſence of at leaſt two ſponi- 
ble witneſſes, called Lawrightmen. But of late, ſince thele 
offices have been aboliſhed, every one goes to the hill when 
he pleaſes, and either marks and ſhears them without an) 
witnels, or diſpoſes of them as he thinks proper; by which 
means thieves abound, and the real proprietors are defraud 
ed; and as theſe poor animals are neither houſed nor berdech 
many of them periſh of cold, and many are worried by 
dogs. Such is our ſituation with regard to this molt uſe- 
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plaſt Number of Acres. — There is no map of the pariſh ; but 
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hops the ploughgangs are much of a fze, each containing TR 1 
s, had about 8 acres of arable ground at an average, and the paſ- | 4 t 
1 even ture conſiſting of about double that number; and as 3 crofts | | 5 
adeed, way equal a plonghgoing, then 117x8=936 acres of arable, 4 4 
> fame and 936X2=1872 acres of paſture ; and the whole pariſh 7 1 
ilar to being computed to contain 20 ſquare miles, or 12800 acres, 1 bt 
nente then there remain for moſſes, braiks, lakes, and hill- paſture, bs K 
9992 acres. The arable being to the whole ſurface as I a0 
to 133; and both arable and paſture as 1 to 4z; caged to the "30 F 
uf. WY vafte land as x to 33 nearly. Is 4 
whole "WM 5 
reſent Language, and Names of Places. — The language ſpoken 1 1 
1748, here is much the ſame as in the ſouth of Scotland, and ſtran- ji ö R 
- ian gers remark, with leſs of a provincial accent. The ancient It | 
- names of places are derived from the Norwegian, ſuch as "3 
. Tuſkibiſter, the land of Tuſkermen ; Kirbiſter, Kirkland; 1 | ; 
ing of Houton and Hobbiſter, Highland; Swambiſter, the land of 1 
| upon Sueno; Orphir, the land of Fire; and Claiftran, Cloſe t 
ſnonſ- Town, from being the weſtermoſt extremity of the pariſh, 
- theſe and like a mill clouſe, cloſing or ſhutting up the ſame. It 
when 5 ſomething remarkable, that the weſtern extremity of the 
ut any neighbouring pariſh has a fimilar name, vi. Clouſton, as if 
which the original meaſurer of theſe pariſhes, in laying out their 
RG 3 Uferent diſtricts, had proceeded from E. to W. from a ſu- 
erdech perititious reſpect to the ſun's courſe. There are many 


ed by 
| uſe- 
ful 


ether local names, evidently of fimilar origin; ſuch as, 


Voeneſs, a headland dividing two ſmall bays; Heildibrae, 
a place where bonefires uſed to be kindled, from the Ice- 
landick 
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landick word Beild, ſignifying fire; Konger's-know, a ty- 
mulus near the road leading to the King 'sferry. But from 
what circumſtance the Mainland came to be honoureg 
with the name of Pomona, is difficult now to account for; 
unleſs its origin be aſcribed to an opinion which prevailed 
among the ancients, that Thule was a terreſtrial paradiſe, 
relembling the garden of the Heſperides. Orkney may 
have received its name from the Saxons, its ancient inhz- 
bitants, who had emigrated from the Hercymian foreſt 
which, Cæſar tells us, Græci appellant Orcyniam, and of 
which Saxony formed a part. 

The ancient proprietors of this pariſh were the Haleros 
the Sinclairs, and the Stewarts. The only conſiderable 
| proprietor at preſent is William Honyman, Eſq; of Grem- 
ſay, a gentleman poſſeſſed of the largeſt property in this 
county, next to Lord Dundas, and lineally deſcended from 
Andrew Honyman, Biſhop of Orkney, whom he has the 
honour to repreſent. Keith, in his Catalogue of the Bi. 
ſhops, p. 136. tells us, that Andrew Honyman, Archdeacon 
of St Andrews, author of the Seaſonable Caſe and Survey 
of Naphtali, ſucceeded Biſhop Sydſerf, anno 1664, to the 
ſee of Orkney, in the month of July 1668. This prelate 
received, on the ſtreet of Edinburgh, by one Mitchell, who 
had been at the riſing into rebellion at Pentland Hills, a ſhot 
in his arm, with a poiſoned bullet, as he was ſteping into 
the Archhiſhop of St Andrew's (Dr Sharp) coach, for 
whom the ſhot was intended. He found his health much 
impaired after this difaſter. He died in February 1676, 
and was buried in the Cathedral Church of Kirkwall. He 
was a man of ſingular Piet r. and great abilities. 


Hill dite. The tawns or diſtricts of this pariſh are each 
of them ſurrounded by one common dike of feal, called the 


Hill. dike; the whole burden of keeping which in repair, 
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very improperly falls upon thoſe whoſe farms are contigu- 
dus to it, the reſt giving themſelves no concern; by which 
means it is poorly kept up indeed. | 


Rent —The valued rent is L. 1632 : 18: 103 Scotch mo- 
ney; the real rent, including the feu-duties paid for the 
biſhopric, about L. 500 Sterling, beſides L. 150, at an ave- 
rage, for kelp. The value per acre of arable land may be 
6s. 8 d. and of paſture 1s. 8d. About 100 fathoms of 
peat are ſent from hence to the towns of Kirkwall and 
Stromneſs yearly, valued at L. 1, 8 8s. per fathom ; one half 
of theſe is paid in rent; the remainder, though purchaſed 
with great labour, both of horſes and people, is a ſure fund 
to the inhabitants, as their moſſes are inexhauſtible. 


7 


Weights and Meaſures. — The falſe weights and meaſures 


of this country have long been a ſource of grievance and 


complaint; and in no inſtance is the oppreſſion more gla- 
ting than in the meaſure of peats paid here by the tenants, 
under the denomination of a fathom. This was origi- 
nally a cube of 6 feet ſquare, containing 216 ſolid feet; 
and will it be believed by the generous and free-born Eng- 
lihman, that, in a ſeries of years, this meaſure has been 
gradually increaſed upon the ignorant and unſuſpecting in- 
habitant, by his inhuman landlord, from 216 to 1008 ſolid 
feet! for the preſent fathom in this pariſh meaſures no leſs 
than 12 feet ſquare by ) feet high. 

The other weights and meaſures of this country, which 
ire of Daniſh origin, have been alſo increaſed in the ſame 
proportion, whether by the landholder, or ſuperior of the 


keu-duties, or by both in concert, is now uncertain z but 


Whoever were the tranfaftors of this infamons buſineſs, if 


the cries of an oppreſſed people ever reach the Throne of 


Mercy, they have by this time received their juſt reward. 
To 
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To Lord Dundas, who is the preſent ſuperior, and who 

juſtly eſteemed to be one of the beſt gentlemen i in En * 
no blame whatever can attach; his family . th 
eſtate long after the date of thoſe grievances ; and, fo he 
from meriting the ſlighteſt charge of oppreſſion, his Lord. 
ſhip, in a year of uncommon ſcarcity, upon receiving a li 
of thoſe grievances, readily offered to accept of the loweſt 
converſion the proprietors would name, provided the ſame 
benefit were communicated to their ſubtenants : And, fy 
be on the man who rejected the equitable and humane 


propoſal. 


On the Orkney weight, called the vunlar, 24 merks 
make 1 ſetting = 32 Ib. Dutch, and 6 ſettings make 
x miel=114 ſtone ditto. This inſtrument is upon the ſame 
principle as the Roman ſteelyard, but may be very eaſily 
falſified ; for, by making the ſmalleſt alteration on the 


mort arm, to which the weight is appended, the receipt 


may be conſiderably increaſed or diminiſhed ; and either 
the payer or receiver greatly injured. A miſtaken notion, 
however, prevails in this country: That, ſuppoſing this in- 
ſtrument to be correctly adjuſted, and that the weigher were 
an honeſt perſon, yet ſtill this mode of payment is in favour 
of the receiver. But the caſe is quite the reverſe ; for after 
an exact ſurvey of the punlar, upon mechan cal principles, it 
will be found, that for every ſtone weight above two, the 
receiver ſuſtains a loſs of 22 lb. Dutch. To make this un- 
derſtood, it will be nocelliry to explain, that the punlar 183 
lever of 6 feet long, divided, by notches, into 12 equal parts, 
of 6 inches each, one of which conſtitutes the ſhort arm, 
from the extreme end of which projects a plug of iron, of a 
little more than an inch long, and at the end thereof is in- 


ſerted a pivot, round which a hook moves, for holding up 
the weight. The balance, upon the oppoſite arm, is a {tone 


of 32 Io. Dutch, appending from a moveable ring, which 
ſlides 
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lies from notch to notch as the weigher chooſes. Now, it 
evident, that this addition to the ſhort arm muſt dimi- 
iſh the weight; and, that in adjuſting the lever, the mea- 
fire of the ſhort arm ought to be taken from the pivot of 
the hook to the pivot of the center of motion, and not from 
the end of the beam, as is the practice, which makes a 6th 
part of difference. For, if you ſuppole this arm of the le- 
ver, which is preciſely the caſe, by the one meaſurement 
to be 7 inches, and by the other only 6; or, dividing the 
ame, in the one caſe, into 28 parts, or quarters of inches, 
and in the other into 24 of theſe quarters; then, according 
to the mechanical principles of the lever, the weights will 
be inverſely as their diſtances, and 24 merks at the hook 
will balance 28 upon the oppoſite arm, and there will be a 
os to the receiver of 4 merks upon every ſetting, or repe- 
tition of the firſt error, occationed by not making the mea- 
ſure from notch to notch on the long arm of the lever of 
the proper length, vzg. from the centre of the pivot of the 
hook to the centre of the pivot of the point of motion; of 


courſe, the loſs to the receiver, upon the miel, will be 20 


merks; upon the 9 ſettings, 32 merks; and upon the 12 
lettings, 44; being nearly the 7th part of the whole re- 
ceipt. | 

To cure this original defect, a very inadequate remedy 
has been applied, vz. the perſon weighing adds xz ſetting 
more to the weight, by fliding forward the ring to which 
the balance is appended balf way to the next notck ; for it 
muit be obſerved, that every notch forms a ſetting. Of 
old, they have probably had ſome ſtandard weigtit equal to 
the miel ; and, finding the punlar miel to fall ſhort of it, or 
perhaps not to correſpond with its conſtituent parts upon the 
bilmar, another Daniſh weight, weighing one ſetting, and 
upon nearly the ſame principles, they dave thought to rec- 
ly the mutake in this imperfect manner, not having been 


able 
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able to diſcover the original error. And this has alſo hee, 
the reaſon why, when the weight exceeded 6 or 8 ſettings 
they have given 6 merks of caſt, or forefeeling, to make 
up the increaſing deficiency. This unfortunate miſtake {9 
the buyer and receiver may be completely rectiſied, in the 
manner above mentioned, by taking the meaſure from di 
vot to pivot, and not from the end of the beam, and then 
every ſetting will fall upon its proper notch, without going 
beyond it, and there will be no caſt of the beam, or fore. 
feeling, as it is called, neceſſary, which is the ſource of prent 


fraud. 


Church, Stipend, Poor, &c.—The church, which was re- 
paired 40 years ago, was built in the year 170), and the 
manſe in 1789. The ſtipend, including the glebe, may he 
about L. 80 a-year. The patron is Lord Dundas. The 


preſent incumbent was ſettled in 1776, and is as yet un. 


married. | 
There is a parochial ſchool, where from 30 to 40 boys 
and girls are taught reading, writing, and arithmetic. The 
encouragement given to the maſter is extremely ſmall; x 
ſolitary houſe, without ſo much as a kail-yard ; 100 merks 
of ſalary, and no emoluments whatever; although it is to 
be hoped the heritors will redreſs this grievance, and ap- 
point ſchool-wages to be paid. A Society ſchool is much 
wanted here; and until ſuch can be obtained, the inhabi- 
tants, poor as they are, make a ſhift to employ private 

teachers occaſionally at their own expence. 

The condition of the poor is truly lamentable. The 
number upon the roll ſometimes exceeds 20; and the a. 
nual amount of contributions for their ſupport is only L-4 
at an average. Would the non-reſiding heritors, who ate 


in affluent circuraſtances, contribute ſomething for their te· 
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lief, which hitherto they have not done, it would redound 
much to their honour, 


Antiquities —In the church-yard are the remains of an 
ancient building, called the Girth-houſe, to which great an- 
tiquity is aſcribed. It is a rotundo of 18 feet in diameter, 
and 20 feet high; open at top; and on the eaſt fide is a 
vaulted concavity, where probably the altar ſtood, with a 
{it in the wall to admit the light; two-thirds of it have 
been taken down to repair the pariſh church. The walls 
are thick, and conſiſt of ſtones, ſtrongly cemented with 
lime. From its reſemblance to the Pantheon, ſome have 
aſcribed this building to the Romans ; but, in all probabi- 
lity, it has been a Popiſh chapel, dedicated by the piety of 
its founder to ſome favourite ſaint. 1 

In the diſtrict of Swambiſter, or Suenobiſter, are the 


mins of an ancient tower, of a circular form, and about 180 


feet in circumference; and once, probably, the reſidence of 
Sneno Boerſtrop, who was killed by the famous Sueno 
Aſteriſæ, during a Chriſtmas entertainment in this pariſh, 
at the houſe of Paul, one of the Norwegian Counts of Ork- 


ney; of which a very particular account is given by the 


Icelandick hiſtorian of Saga Orcadenſis. 
In the diſtri& of Tuſkibiſter, at a place called Obah, re- 
hded ſeveral of the ancient Counts of Orkney; particularly 


Harold, who was poiſoned by his aunt Fraukark, and the | 


aforementioned Paul, who was put to death by his own ſiſ- 
ter, the firſt Counteſs of Athol. The ſituation is ſo circumſtan- 
tally de ſeribed by the Icelandick hiſtorian, as not to admit 
of a doubt; although, except an ancient chapel and burying- 
ground, alluded to by the hiſtorian, ſcarce a veſtige of the 
ruin remains. Romiſh chapels are to be met with in every 
diſtrict of the pariſh ; alſo a great many barrovws or tumuli; 


but none of them have been opened. 
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Commerce —Thie principal article of commerce is kely, 
which at preſent ſells as high as L. ro per ton. The only 
other articles worth mentioning are, malt, black cattle 
greaſe, butter, and linen-yarn ; for which ſo poor a price 
is given by the dealers in that commodity, that the mot ex. 
pert ſpinner can hardly earn 2 d. a- day. 

No country in North Britain is better fituated for trade 
than this, and yet nowhere has it been more negleGed, 
This is chiefly owing to a low ſpirit for ſmuggling, which 
has been the bane of Orkney for half a century paſt; and, 
beſides perjury, been the introduction of almoll every ſpe- 
cies of meanneſs and of vice which can degrade the human 
character. The writer of the preſent report, when a very 
young man, inſpired with the love of his country, and fired 
with indignat on af this unhallowed trade, in which, as in 
a vortex, truth, honour, integrity, and every virtue, was 
ſwallowed up, reſolved, with the ſpirit of an ancient Ro. 
man, to attack the hideous monſter ;« and accordingly, de- 
ſpiſing the miſapplied appellation of Informer, in ſo glo- 
rious as well as hazardous an attempt, gave in to the col. 
lector of the cuſtoms, on the public fſtreet, an accuſation 
againſt a noted ſmuggler, had his veſſel ſeized, condemned, 
and burnt; demanded and received the informer's ſhare, # 
an inducement to others to follow the example, and imme- 
diately beſtowed the ſame in erecting a charity ſchool in 
the pariſh, whereby they have been ſince greatly benefited. 
Although it muſt be confeſſed, that, in this buſineſs, he Wis 


privately ſupported by ſome of the firſt gentlemen in Ork- 


ney; whoſe repreſentatives, much to their honour, and fer 
the good of their country, have fince completed the bul- 


neſs; and it is to be hoped, leſs from political motives, tha 


from moral and patriotic principles. 
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Advantages and Diſadvantages.— The advantages of this 
pariſh are, fire, water, and fine women ; notwithſtanding 
which, moſt of the heritors refide at a diſtance, and leave 
their tenants to the mercy of factors, and under agents, who, 


beſides the ſervices payable to their maſters, require many 


athers, under the denomination of Favours, which, like 
Harry VIIT.'s Benevolences, they dare not refuſe. But it 
is to be hoped, that Mr Honyman of Gremſay, whoſe 
mind is enlightened by ſouthern ideas, will redreſs thoſe 
grievances, will aboliſh perſonal ſervices, will grant long 
leaſes to his tenants, and encourage them to improve their 
farms; whereby he will render his people happy, his fami- 
ly reſpected, and gain to himſelf immortal honour ; whilſt 
his conduct, at the ſame time, will be an example to others, 
which they will be proud to imitate. 
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NUMBER XIX. 
PARISH OF KILMANY, 


(COUNTY AND SYNOD OF Fire, PRESBYTERY or Cura), 


By the Rev. Mr Joun Cook, Miner. 


Name, Ce. 


S Ho pariſh of Kilmany has the ſame name with that 
by which the molt conſiderable village it poſſeſſes 5 
diſtinguiſhed, From a ſmall burying-ground * which fur- 

rounds the church, the name has probably been derived. 
This village, which the name, the number of people it 
contains, and the vicinity of the church, diſtinguiſh above 
every other in the pariſh, is about 5 miles diſtant from 
Cupar, 


* Kilmany is, according to common opinion, of Celtic origin. If only 
that part of the word which ſignifies a burying-ground be Celtic, it will not 
be a ſingular inſtance of ſuch compoſition in our mixed language Tit 


other villages in the pariſh have, in general, either names deſcriptive of thes 


fituation, or thoſe of former poſſeſſors. 
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Cupar, the county town, and the ſeat of the preſpytery. It 
i; ſcattered along the ſhallow and narrow water of Mo- 
tray k, which unites, in the weſtern extremity of the pariſh, 
wo ſmall ſtreams, iſſuing from different fides of Norman's 
Law, and which, after a ſhort and gentle courſe, falls into 
the river Eden, not far from the bay of St Andrew's. 
A little attention to the pleaſing irregularities in the ground 
on which Kilmany is ſituated, and through which the rivu- 
kt flows, might have made it a beautiful picture of rural 
ſcenery. But how ſeldom has ſuch attention either choſen 
the ſituations, or arranged the forms, of the largeſt towns ! 
Accident, or the idea of conveniency, which can ſeldom be 
hurt by a regard to beauty, 1s allowed to have in theſe mat- 
ters too powerful an influence; and in the poſition of the 
trageling huts of this village, as in that of many other 
places, we have to lament the careleſſneſs which can build 
in a beautiful place of refidence, and yet neglect to take 
advantage of the aids which the ſcenery at once furniſhes 
and ſuggeſts, to decorate the dwellings of mea, and from 


theſe thus decorated, to derive ornaments in addition to its 


Own. 


The church + ſtands on a beautiful bank, riſing gradually 


from the ſtream, which flows paſt it on the S.; is ſkirted on 
the W. by ſome tall aſhes; and fronts the hill of Forrit, 


once covered with firs, but now ſtript of the whole. No 


lutle clump has been left upon any of its brows; not even 
a 


* The water could not float any kind of veſſel for tranſporting corn. 


So late as the year 1768, the church was renewed. The building is 
imple and neat : but unfortunately, the long narrow form in which almoſt 
all the old churches in this part of the country are conſtructed, has been too 
much retained. It ſeems ſtrange, that there ſhould have been ſo prevalent 


t partiality to a form of building, of all others leaſt fitted for public 
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a ſolitary tree to ſhow of what it could have boaſted foe. 
merly, in a country very deſtitute of ſuch riches. 


Extent of the Pariſh.—The grounds of the periſh firetch 
from W. to E. about 6 Engliſh miles, chiefly in that fer. 
tile tract of country, which runs almoſt without interruy. 
tion, from the barren plain betwixt the mouths of the 


Eden and the Tay, to the town of Newburgh and Loch 


Lindores. Where the valley is confined, the pariſh is 
ſcarcely a mile in breadth ; but to the W. beyond the vil. 
lage of Rathillet, it widens with the valley, riſes on each 
hand over the adjacent heights, and gains an extent of about 


four miles. The greateſt part of the pariſh, however, is 


contained between one continued branch of the Ochil moun- 
tains, and ſome hills, of different ſizes, and of various forms, 
which are ſcattered to the S. 

EKilmany is diſtant from the river Tay, and from the 
port of Balmerino, about 3 Engliſh miles ; but is ſeparated 
from them by the branch of the Ochil Hills which ſtretches 
along the N. of Fife, and gradually diminiſhes in ſize, til 
it ſhoots down into the river near Scot's-craig. 


Wood and Scenery.—This range of hilly ground, which 
diverſifies in the moſt ſtriking manner the ſouthern ſhore 
of the Tay, which in ſome places ſwells in full unbroken 
maſſes, with variegated colouring, in others, raiſes ſud- 


denly upwards rugged fragments of uncovered rock, might, 


were the hand of improvement to perform its office, make 
this part of Fife a ſcene of the moſt luxuriant beauty. 
There are brows on theſe hills which the plough cannot 
reach, or where its labour would not be rewarded ; which 
equally by their ſituation and their ſoil are fitted to fear 


timber. This is ſo obviouſly the only uſe to which they 


can be put, that the traveller who takes time to look around 
him, 
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jim, muſt lament the nakedneſs they diſplay. He will la- 


ment it the more in a ſcene, where the hand of nature, and 


the toils of the huſbandman, have done ſo much to admini- 
fer to his delight; where the contraſt of broken rocks and 
ſwelling hills, with plains in the richeſt cultivation; and 
where the cultivation, breaking with irregular ſteps the 
pleakneſs of the hills, ſometimes left at their baſe, ſome- 
times climbing on their ſides, concur to form an exquiſitely 
raried landſcape. How much would it add to the ſcene, 
were the rich corn fields to riſe into the boſom of woods 
ſtretching with various length down towards the plain; 
were ſome of the bareſt ſummits to eſcape above their 
verdure; and were the beautiful waters of the Tay ſeen 
through openings made thus pictureſque ? 


Neither would ſuch exertions in improving the country 


be unprofitable ; nor is the idea of making them viſionary. 


Independently of the value of the wood, (and it is well 


known how ſoon it does become valuable), it tends, by 
affording a warm ſhelter, to mehorate the adjacent land in 
a ſtate of tillage. From every appearance it is alſo pro- 
bable that the ſoil, which cannot be ploughed, might bear 
a rich covering of wood. From experience, indeed, little 
can be ſaid, for the pariſh can boaſt of few attempts to plant 
trees; but where ſagacity and taſte have made the attempt, 
and continued the ſmall attention neceſſary for ſucceſs, they 
have been in generalrewarded with a conſiderable recompenſe 


for the labour, and a rich addition to the beauty of the fur- 
rounding ſcene. The hill of Forrit, in the pariſh of Logie, 


was, till ſome years ago, covered with firs; 21 acres on the 
eſtate of Lochmalony, bear them in great perfection, and 
we may ſee them ſcaling ſome of the ſteepeſt hills in the 
neighbourhood *. In as far, indeed, as the beauty of the 


country | 


* It is but juſt to obſerve, that the ſpirit of raiſing wood ſeems now to 
walken: ſeyeral plantations have been of late made, and are {till making 
| in 
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country is concerned, it would be rather deſirable that in 


ſome ſpots they ſhould fail entirely. The irregularity thus 


produced, the wandering inartificial line in which the fol. 
age would then appear, would give an eaſe to the ſcenery, 
which the formal ſquares and circles, uſed with ſuch partia 
lity by cuſtom to bound plantations, effectually deſtroy, 

Even were the trees not to riſe to a great height, the 
proprietor, though he could not be otherwiſe enriched by 
them, would be indebted to the ſhelter they afforded to bi 
arable lands; and the country would wear almoſt as rich an 
aſpect, with its hills thus covered, as if they were crowned 
with lofty wood. On a rugged country this is peculiarly 
beautiful, A little diſtance always gives a fine effect, even 
to the pooreſt plantations; the ſhortneſs of the wood the 
eye cannot then accurately meaſure; while, at the ſame 
time, the foliage ſeems deep, and the boldneſs of the 
ground towers above its ſhade. 


| Antiquities No ruins of any abbey or chapel, not even 
the fragments of any remarkable building, give ſolemnity 
to the ſcenery of the pariſh. A few pretty large ſtones, 
ſunk in the top of one of its pills, have excited curioſity; 
and the genius of antiquarianiſm, unaided by the informs. 
tion which the country can afford, would probably find in 
them the remnant of ſome camp or caſtle, The leſs ſplen- 
did, but the more juſt account of the inhabitants, makes 
them part of ſome common decayed fence, 

Scarcely a mile to the N. of Kilmany, there is a romantic 
rocky den, cut deep in the face of the mountain. It ha- 
probably been gradually worn down by the ſucceſſive tor- 


rents, which the heavy rains in winter throw from the 


higher 


in the BE” and its neighbourhood ; and if the exertions are vigorouſly 


continued, in 20 years the face of this part of the country will be completely 
changed, 
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higher ground, daſhing amongſt its rocks. The name it 
his received in the country is, Goule's Den. By thoſe who 
ve near it, no explanation of the name is given. The 
manner in which it is written here would lead any one, ac- 
quinted with the Arabian Nights Entertainments, to ima- 


OF zine, that ſuperſtitious terrors had peopled it with the de- 
bt, the froying demons mentioned in one of theſe ſtories. The 
hed by aft is, that diſmal reports, of what had been ſeen and heard 
d to ln there, were in other days circulated ; reports which have had 
rich an often leſs to gain them credit, than the diſmal gloom which 
owned BY te ſhades of night muſt draw over that rugged unfrequent- 
-ultarly Wee. 
x; even 
od the Number of Acres, and Nature of the Soil, —The irregular 
e fame extent of the lands in the pariſh, already mentioned, in- 
of the cludes, (beſides a glebe of 9), 3963 Scotch acres. Of theſe, 
the ſoil differs according to their local fituation. In ſome 
of the acres, which are fartheſt ſouth, the ſoil is a ſtrong 
: oP day; in thoſe forming the flat banks of the Motray, which 
-Mnity runs through the whole length of the pariſh, the ſoil is a 
Roch nch black loam, continued beneath the ſurface, beyond the 
tofity; BN rexch of the plongh ; in thoſe which are extended on the 
bores: gentle acclivities, it is loam, with a gravelly and ſometimes 
* " I + rocky bottom; and in the reſt, the ground is ro apa 
Pier i en ſome ſpots covered with furze *, 
makes 
3 Agriculture. A very great proportion of the lands in 
EW the pariſh is in a ſtate of high cultivation.— Of 3963 acres, 
wo 3216 are arable, the moſt of which commonly produce good 
n 7 crops, In raiſing theſe crops, there is no particular rotation 5 
E „ e 
orouſl * There is alſo in the eaſtern corner of the pariſh a piece of light ſandy 
pletely foil, which carries broom to the height of 6 or 8 feet; a produce of very 


great beauty, and of ſome utility as fuel, but which takes ſuch n of 
the ground, that to extirpate it is a very difficult taſk. 
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uniformly obſerved throughout the pariſh ; but the one moſ 
approved, is that which the i ingenious ] Lord Kames has re. 
commended. The arable land is laboured by 55 ploughy, 
drawn each by two horſes, which are driven by the plough- 
man. Though the uſe of cattle in tilling the ground, and 


mills ha\ 
world, te 


own inte 
would b 


even in dragging carriages, be entirely exploded here, it on 
may be computed that 139 are raiſed annually within the os 
pariſh, and ſold when from betwixt 3 to 4 years old, There ng 
are no mote horſes bred than what are neceſſary for the will be 
purpoſes of huſbandry, and for preventing the places of thoſe x 
which fail from being ſupplied out of the public markets“. 

Of the land which at preſent lies waſte, a conſiderable mw 
extent may be brought into a ſtate of cultivation. The wood, « 
meadows, in particular, on the banks of the Motray, and fe, | 
which the water often overflows, might be made the mo ee 
productive ground in the pariſh. Activity has already _ 
converted a part of theſe into the moſt luxuriant corn-fields; 8 


but to the improvement of the whole an obſtacle is oppo. 
ſed, which perhaps may not ſpeedily be removed. The 
water of Motray turns four mills in its eourſe through the 


pariſh. The accumulation of water which hence muſt be he 
made at each, renders it impoſſible to drain the meadows ſo  contun 
thoroughly as otherwiſe might be done; and the proprie- be conf 
tors of theſe mills have not as yet been diſpoſed to give up i 
for any equivalent the privilege they poſſeſs. This privi- WW xi 
lege was undoubtedly acquired, when ignorance of agricul- WW the far 
ture ſuppoſed theſe meadows to be uſeleſs ; but notwith- Wl ei 
 Rftanding this ignorance of the nature of the comet, it was 
fairly acquired, and the enjoyment of it has now become 3 Ba 
right. Though it would be abſurd to think that it might BY ci, 
be ſacrificed to benevolence, it would not be unnatural to nor or 
expect, that for a proper equivalent it would be yielded to eh 
promote the public good, But the proprietors of "mn 765 


* The pariſh feeds alſo two flocks of ſheep, nmounting in number te file of 
about 240, moſtly of the Engliſh breed, 
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ne moſt 


h mills have a much weightier reaſon, in the eſtimation of the 
Nas re. 


world, to induce them to make ſuch a conceſſion. Their 


Pong own intereſt, independently of all equivalent given them, 
*. would be thus advanced, for the removal of the mills # 
; = would make way for the improvement both of the mea- 
5 . dows of their neighbours, and of thoſe which belong to 
* ; themſelves. Till this change take place, the rich meadows 
© BY in be overflowed with water, and the country denied the 
for the eg "7 

of thoſe eon which in great abundance they would produce . 

rkets*, EE : i 2 
1 ood, —Of all the ground which might be planted with 

e | 


wood, only about 74 acres bear trees grown to a viſible 


- ne. Except a few aſhes, which cluſter in the villages, or 
Ly, and . : Ge 
| run out in hedge-rows ; and ſome trees of different kinds, 
he moſt ; : | ; | 
which are ſcattered round the family-ſeats, on the grounds 
already | ; 
1 of Rathillet, Lochmalony, and Mountwhannie, the planta- 
: os tions have, chequered with two or three ſtraggling birches, 
|, The | the 
* * Theſe four mills, one of which is uſed for dreſſing flax, are all that re- 
m 


main in the pariſh of a much greater number. The ſmall decreaſe in the 


dows ſo conſumption of oats, peaſe, and barley, (they were corn-mills), can hardly 
proprie- de conſidered a reaſon of this diminution. A. better will be found in the 


ſuperior ſize and mechaniſm of thoſe that remain. Thirlage, a ſpecies of 
monopoly, which, like all others that are privileged, aroſe from a ſear, that 
can exiſt only in the infancy of the arts, impoſes here no heavier burden on 


give up 
is privi- 


agricul the farmer, than to make him grind the corn uied in his family at the 
zotwith- neareſt mill, Te | 

t, it was | | 

>COme 2 In eſtimating the improvements in agriculture, which have been made 


vithin the pariſh, it will not be ſafe to follow as a guide the increaſe of 
cultivated land. This increaſe has by no means correſponded to the ſupe- 
tural to nor order into which greater ſkill in huſbandry has brought fields which 


t might 


elded to have been long under the plough; and unleſs the quantity of grain now 


of theſe raiſed could be compared with what was raiſed formerly, a compariſon 
mills which cannot be made, it will not be known what have been the improve- 


ments in agriculture, nor what praiſe the farmers deſerv2. The amazing 
fe of rents may be ſome rule of judging. | 
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— 


the deep gloom of the Scotch, or the gayer verdure of the 


larch-fir. The ſmall proportion of wooded ground, in com. 
pariſon of what may be wooded, has been in part remove 
by conſiderable plantations lately made on the eſtates of 
Lochmalony, Mountwhannie, and Myre Cairnie; and it is 
to be hoped, that a few years will fill the melancholy blank, 
which the eye, in wandering over this pariſh *, finds upon 
its mountains. 


Tithes,—The tithes of the ; wh, with the right of pre. 


ſentation to the living, were given to the College of St Sal. 
vator, in the Univerſity of St Andrews, by Biſhop Kennedy, 
the founder of that college. They were intended to be x 
valuable donation ; and would have been ſo in a high de. 
gree, from a pariſh in ſuch a ſtate of cultivation, had they 
been allowed to keep pace with the progreſs of agriculture 
and the price of corn. This was not allowed; and they 
have now ſhrunk out of all proportion to the real rent. The 
Principal and Profeſſors of the United College, fince the 
union of St Salvator's and St Leonard's, have received them, 
and are titulars of the tithes, and patrons of the pariſh, 


Fuel, &Sc.—In the ordinary articles conſumed for the 
ſupport, or for the comfort of life, the inhabitants of this 
pariſh may be abundantly ſupplied. But the ſupply cannot 
be procured at low prices. Coals, in particular, muſt both 
be purchaſed at a high rate, and brought into the pariſh by 


tedious or difficult roads. In the county of Fife, no coal 


pits have as yet been opened to the north of the river Eden; 


hence no coals of any kind can be brought hither over land 


by a ſhorter road than fix miles, and none good by one le 
than 161 and it is no eaſy matter to convey them from the 
Tay, 


Eleven proprietors poſſeſs at preſent, in different proportions, the landsof 


the pariſh. For pang the larch is in a ſpecial manner recommended ta 
their attention. 


Tay, by t 
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Tay, by the rugged road which croſſes the ſteep hills ſepa- 


nting Balmerino from Kilmany . From the vicinity of 
the pariſh to the towns of Cupar and Dundee, it feels the 
price of ſuch proviſions as the country produces in abun- 
dance, affected by the conſtant demand of theſe large mar- 
lets. Hence cheeſe, butter, fowls, eggs, are bought at a 
licher price at Kilmany, becauſe, from the progreſs of 
luxury, they are Tought with greater avidity than beef or 
mutton, and from the wealth of the inhabitants, are pur- 
chaſed at an enormous rate at Dundee. Out of the mar- 
kets of the towns juſt mentioned, thoſe who do not kill their 
own meat are ſupplied. It was once eaſy to bring, at all 
tours, ſuch ſupplies to Kilmany ; for the high road betwixt 

Cupar and Dundee run through the village. Some years 
zpo, (for it is but of late that Fife can boaſt of having a 
turnpike-road), the courſe of this road was turned eaſtwards, 
three miles from Kilmany. The public profited by the 
change, for they travel by a ſmooth inſtead of a hilly road 

but the village ſuffered ; for it no longer enjoys the wonted | 


frequent opportunities of conveyance betwixt Cupar and 
Dundee. 


of Kilmany. 


Population.—The pariſh is the reſidence of huſbandmen. 
Agriculture is the univerſal employment; it is the ſource 
and the ſubſtance of its few commercial tranſactions. It 
gives ſubſiſtence to almoſt every individual in the pariſh ; 
to the farmers, to their ſervants, to the families of theſe 
ſervants, who are the great body of inhabitants; and to the 
ki mechanics, whoſe offices are neceſſary for carrying on 

country 


* It muſt ſurely be defired by all who have grein to export, that the 
mad to Balmerine were better made, | | 
| "4 
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of manufactures cultivated throughout the iſland. Fewer 


natural conſequences are, that ſervants of that kind are 
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ſcarce, Al 
pends up 
3 this aid 
tation de 
wy happ 
gions of x 


country affairs, or for promoting the comforts of lifes 
From the occupations of the inhabitants, it is evident that 
they cannot be - numerous. Agriculture, however capable 
of affording the means of ſubſiſtence, never collects within 
the fame bounds ſuch numbers, as do the various branches 


hands can conduct its operations. One great object, toy, There 
which in its preſent ſtate it ſeems to have in view, is to take I don, thot 


from theſe hands as many as poſſible. In many places, pro. has not, 
prietor and tenant have united to accompliſh this objed. hiſt 95 J 
To have a large and eaſily collected rent is naturally defird WI” In 
by the former, and this has effected the annihilation of the all, 869 
little tenants ſcattered over the country; to ſave as many 

ſervants as poſhble in the management of country affain, Poor. 
the latter has imagined it to be important economy, and poor, are 
this has often ſubſtituted unmarried men in the place of ni. cout 0 
merous families. The healthieſt and the pureſt nurſery, of capital 7 
the moſt vigorous and innocent claſs of our countrymen, has HAI! 
hence been much depopulated. However true it may ap s at 
pear, that a numerous clafs of tenantry are incapable of Ther 
keeping the ground in order, or of paying the proper rent, Y from 
there are bounds, beyond which the idea muſt prove fatal {ſs te l 
to the country in which it is put in practice; and it is evi. tation, 
dently full of danger, whatever elſe it be, to turn away the Theſe | 
cottagers who have been wont to reſide on a farm. The 


* Thi 

ſcarce, WW 1urea f 

| nſhioner 

* There is no baker in the pariſh, The greateſt part of the bread con. brought 

ſumed is prepared by the families who eat it. The increaſe in the conſump- dne of ti 
tion of wheaten bread has of late been conſiderable, but that it bears ne 

proportion to the uſe made of oaten and peaſe meal in baking bread, is ap- f Sex 

parent, from the circumſtance of the pariſh having no baker of its own. i a pla 
May it not be inferred from thence, that in times of ſcarcity it is no alle 

viation to the wants of the poor, when the rich give up the uſe of flour, t Th 

The caſe is different in large towns. There is no flour preferred by baker, tkcome 


por barley by brewers, to that which this pariſh raiſes, 
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farce, and their wages great; and that a corn country de- 
ends upon foreign aid for cutting down its crops. So long 
s this aid can be eaſily procured, the helpleſſneſs of the fi- 
mation does not appear; but it would be ſeverely felt, were 
wy happy change to meliorate the condition of thoſe re- 
gions of poverty from whence'the aid 1s derived. 


f lifes 
ent that 
capable 
within 
ranches 

Fewer 


d, to here is no ſuch dependence in this pariſh. Its AY 
a 


tion, though from the ſituation mentioned it cannot be great, 


tot 
0 take has not, as far as can be, aſcertained, diminiſhed within the 


es, pro. 


 objes. t 20 years. The number in 1755 was 785 %. There are 


deſired no living in the pariſh 90 males, and 473 females; in 
n, of the i ul, 869 f. 


a Poor. The funds of the ſeſſion, for the aſſiſtance of the 


1y, and door, are adequate to afford the common ſupplies. They 


e of no. Mull of the intereſt of about L. 200 Sterling; upon which 


ſery, a cpital no encroachment has been found neceſſary ; of the 
money paid for the uſe of the mortcloth ane of the collec- 
tions at the church-door. 

There are in the pariſh no ſtated poor, who receive week- 


nen, has 


nay ap- 
pable of 


er rent, h from the ſeſſion. More or leſs is given to them, accord- 
ng to their wants . They very ſeldom, and with much he- 


ve fatal 


| is eri. tation, aſk; their wants muſt be noticed and ſupplied. 
way the Theſe two happy eee happy for the virtue of 
. The | | mankind, 


1nd are 


2 * The baptiſms have been, at a medium for 20 years paſt, 21, Thoſe 
[| 


buried in the church-yard, 14. There is no ſeparate liſt kept of the pa- 
nſkuoners buried, as they are ſometimes carried elſewhere, and ſtrangers 


ead con- drought to Kilmany. The average number of marriages is 8; but of theſe | 


conſump- one of the parties frequently belongs to another diſtrict. 
bears no 


dd, is ap- f Several families are Seceders from the Eſtabliſhed Church, and aſſemble 
its own. 1 a place of T"__ within the pariſh. 
5 no alle 


of flour, { Their number may be ſtated about 4 at an average, and their annual 
baker tome I. 24, 10 8. 
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mankind ariſe from hence. The rich are rouſed to take 
that care of their brethren, which anticipates the wiſhes of 
the needy, which is man's beſt acquiſition, and a ſource af 
pure enjoyment ; while the poor loſe not that withdray. 
ing, declining modeſty, to which it is ſo pleaſant to afford 
aſſiſtance. Of both, ſuch is the preſent ſtate of feelings ani 
manners, there are here frequent inftances. The more 
wealthy (for the pariſh may be divided into ſeveral large 
families under the immediate care of the different farmer) 
take a kindly charge of thoſe who live under them, and 
near them, aſſiſting them very liberally when fickneſs ot 


age has unfitted them for their ſervice. On the other 


hand, the reluQance, not merely to ſolicit, but often even 
to receive aid, ſhews that delicate ſenſe of dignity, which 
poverty may ſo keenly feel; of which nothing can diveſtz 
man but the meanneſs of his own ſoul; and which is much 
deſiderated amongſt the lazy, diſſipated, importunate beg. 
gars of large towns. 


Religion, Cc. lt cannot be foreign from the object of: 


Statiſtical Account to mention the influence which religious 


principle has within the pariſh. Notice of individuals 
often improper and undignified ; a general ſtatement of 


point, which, whatever public opinion or practice may pfo- 
nounce, is of infinite conſequence to the ſtability and to 


the happineſs of ſociety, no man, whatever the ſtatement 
might be, ſhould be aſhamed or afraid to make. It 5 


grateful to give a favourable ſtatement. Religion will be 


found here to be much more than mere ſpeculation ; it bas 
great influence on the conduct; it concurs, with unſeducing 
ſituation, to preſerve the manners ſimple, and to make the 
morals pure; and it yields ſupport in the hour of diſtrels 
which the ſtouteſt hearts might wiſh to have. Calm, pl. 


cid refignation, in the certain proſpect of approaching el. 
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ſolution, affords an example of true heroiſm, which philo- 


ſophy might be proud to reach. But it is heroiſm, ariſing 
from a cauſe that well accounts for 1t, in minds which have 
no incitement, from vanity, of the poor defire of impoſing 
on the world, to aſſume the appearance of fortitude which 
they do not feel. It is the conſequence of religion; of 
their firm belief of a better ſtate of exiſtence ; and of their 
hope of what a good man will in that ſtate enjoy for ever. 
Patriotiſm ſurely cannot wiſh for a more ſubſtantial trea- 
ſure to the country, the intereſt of whoſe inhabitants ſhe is 
efirous to promote, than that the purifying influence of 
true religion ſhould prevail amongſt them; nor deprecate a 
greater evil, than the petulant prefumptuous licentiouſneſs, 
which tolerates no reaſonable, no virtuous reſtraints, which 
holds theſe up to ridicule, and labours to make them diſre- 
carded. | | 
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NUMBER KX. 
PARISH OF DUNNING, 


(County or PExrn, SyYNoD of PERTH AND STIRLIKG, 
PRESBYTERY OF AUCHTERARDER). 


By a Friend to Statiſtical Inquiries. 


Situation, Extent, Sc. 


1 northern extremity of the Ochil Hills, terminat- 

Ling in Strathearn, comprehends a very conſiderable 
proportion of the pariſh of Dunning, which is bounded on 
the E. by the pariſh of Forteviot ; on the W. by Auchter- 
arder ; on theyzS. by Foſſoway; and on the N. by Gaſk. 
The higher and muirland parts of the pariſh are ſituated 
among the Ochil Hills, the declivities of which are in ſome 


places gentle, and can admit the plough; but in other pla 


ces they are ſteep and rocky, The high muirs, ſome of 
which are at leaſt ooo feet above the level of the ſea, are 
occupied in extenſive ſheep-walks, which ſuffer conſider- 
ably by a cold climate, and a greatly expoſed fituation- 
The ſoil, however, in many places, is dry, and carries - 
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good ſward, abounding with excellent paſture-graſſes, which 
retain, even in dry ſeaſons, a beautiful verdure. Some 
ratches of heath and bent graſs, here and there, interrupt the 
uniformity of the verdure. The ſoil is generally not deep, 
and is incumbent on whinftone. "Theſe high lands remain 
moſtly unincloſed, except by a few dikes of earth or turf, 
that formerly had, in irregular forms, chiefly circular, been 
drawn round ſome ſmall parcels of ground, once in tillage. 
Theſe ſmall incloſures, if they deſerve the name, are now 
very properly left in paſture, except one or two adjoining 
to each dwelling-houſe, and which are cropped moſtly with 
oats and potatoes. The produce in theſe high ſituations is 
extremely ſcanty, and the harveſt very late. This muir- 
land diſtri is much interſected by deep and very narrow 
glens; the verdant ſides of which afford not only paſture, 
but ſometimes an excellent ſhelter for ſheep, Large clumps, 
and ſtripes of trees, are much defiderated in theſe naked and 
expoſed places. There 1s every reaſon to believe, that their 
growth would be ſo quick as _ y to repay any Ny 
expences. 

Theſe muirs are paſtured moſt y with the ſpeckled-faced 
ſheep, chiefly from the ſheep diſtricts, north of Strathearn, 
as Killin, &c. This variety of ſheep is preferred to the 
black-faced Linton breed, for their weight and hardineſs, 
and being ſooner ready for the market. Severe colds, and 
long ſtorms in winter, are the greateſt evils to which ſheep | 
are expoſed in this high diſtrict. 
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Agriculture. —Tn the lower and write parts of the pariſh, 
conſiderable improvements have of late been made in agri- 
\ culture. Summer-fallow and green crops are introduced 
Into every farm ; and a regular ſucceſſion of crops is gene- 
rally obſerved. Some farmers have adopted what 1s here 
commonly called the Carſe of Gowrie ſyſtem, which is, 
1. 
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1. Oats; 2. Summer. fallow; 3, Wheat; 4. Peaſe; 3 $. Bar. 
ley, with grals-ſeeds ; 6. Hay. In other farms the follow. 
ing rotation is obſerved : 1. Oats; 2. Turnip; 3. Oats or 
barley; 4. Peaſe; 5. Barley with graſſes; 6. Hay; and 
ſometimes paſture the ſeventh year. Potatoes are planted 
generally in ſome corner of a field in grain crops. Ten _ 
turn of oats is not an uncommon produce. The turnip 
crop is found to be precarious, but is believed to be very 
uſeful. In ſome portions of ground here the oats do not 
degenerate. Theſe may be called permanent ſoils; and 
wherever found, ought to be chemically analized, that their 
qualities and proportionable mixtures may be aſcertained. 
By arriving at this knowledge, farmers will have it the 
more readily in their power to rectify their ſoils, and bring 
them to an high degree of perfection. The Cupar-Grange 
or Angus oats are moſt commonly ſown ; and they not un. 
frequently give meal for corn. The rent of land has riſen 
greatly in the ſpace of a few years. In general it is atleaſt 
doubled ſince the year 1770. Some land is let at L. 3 pe- 
acre, Scotch, yearly, on a leaſe of ſeven years; a great deal 
is let at 40 8. or two guineas an acre, Top-dreſſing on the 
ſward, for being ploughed up next ſpring, is a very com- 
mon practice. It is a prevailing maxim here, that land 
top dreſſed with lime only, or lime and a mixture of earth, 
ſhould not be ploughed until the lime has taken a firm grib 
of the ground. Experience has taught, that by this method 
the lime is not only kept from finking too deep, but is alſo 
mixed more intimately with the ſoil, than were it ploughed 
in immediately after it is laid on the land. This pariſh 15 
ſupplied with four meal, two lint, and three barley mill. 
Moſt of the land was formerly thirled to the mills at a con- 
fiderable high multure. But theſe ſervitudes were found to 


be real grievances, and therefore were moſtly bought up by 
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the tenants, who now, in conſequence of this purchaſe, may 
carry their grain to be grinded at what mills they pleaſe. 


Population. —The nomlnien in 177 5. according to Dr 
Webſter's account was 1491. It is now about 1600, which 
makes an increaſe of 109. - 


Church. The pariſh church was anciently the chapel of 
Ty Serf. It is fituated in the village of Dunning, and is 
well frequented. The Earl of Kinnoul is patron; and the 
Rev. John Baird 1s the preſent incumbent. The ſtipend 
lately received an augmentation, and amounts to about a 
thouſand merks in money, and four chalders of victual. 
Befides the pariſh church, there are two, places of worſhip ; 
the one belonging to the Burgher, and the other to the An- 
tiburgher Seceders. The Preſbyterian Diſſenters of the 
Church of Scotland are, by the general report of the re- 


ſpectable writers of the Statiſtical Hiſtory of this country, 


deſcribed as being a peaceable and well-behaved claſs of the 
community This praiſe-worthy charaQter is juſtly apph- 
cable to both parties of the Seceders in this place and neigh- 
bourhood. . 


School. — The parochial ſchool, the preſent maſter of 


which is Mr Balmain, is very well attended. The ſalary is 


200 merks. The wages, per quarter, for reading Englith, 
are 18 d.; for reading and writing, 25. ; arithmetic, 2s. 6 d. 
Latin, 3s. The Rev. Mr Baird, much to his honour, pays 
particular attention to the ſtate of the ſchool, eſpectally wath 
reſpeQ to the mode of teaching, the attendance and beha- 
viour of the ſcholars, and the progreſs they make from 
time to time in their education. The proper and regular 
inſtruction of youth ought to be particularly attended to by 


zl who have any regard to the good, not only of indivi- 
duals, 
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duals, but of ſociety at large. The ſureſt part of the foun. 
dation of private and public happineſs is laid in an early 
education, as it is generally conducted in the parochia 
ſchools of Scotland. Habits of attention, application, and 
cleanlineſs are arquired; the faculties of the ſoul are gra- 
dually enlarged and ſtrengthened; the youth are trained up 
to fill with propriety any ſtation of life to which they may 
afterwards be raiſed ; and the principles of the Chriſtin 
religion, the teaching of which is the moſt prominent fea- 
ture of education in parochial ſchools, are ſo deeply rooted 
in the ſoul, that they become the means of preſerving thou- 
ſands from infidelity, and a life of immorality and wretch- 
edneſs. The General Aſſembly of the Church of Scotland, 
ſenſible that the invaluable bleſſings of a religious life, and 
the happineſs and permanent ſecurity of every well regu- 
lated government, are chiefly founded in the early educa- 
tion of every claſs of the community, have wiſely appoint- 
ed a Preſbyterial viſitation and examination, yearly, of all 
the ſchools in Scotland. By means of this, no ſmall en- 
couragement is given to teachers and ſcholars, and the erer 
tions of both are called forth. From the ſtate of the ſchool, 
it is preſumed that the youth of the pariſh of Dunning will 
be found to make conſiderable progreſs in any part of edu- 
cation to which they may apply themſelves, and that their 
after life will be a ſtrong proof, that the attention of their 
teacher and miniſter to their literary, moral, and religious 
improvement, has not been loſt, 


Poor. —f bout ten paupers are uſually on the poor. lit. 
They are ſupported by the weekly collections at the church, 
and the intereſt of a ſmall ſum formerly accumulated. 
Their uſual ſupply is from ꝙ d. to 18 d. a-week each; but 
upon extraordinary occaſions they receive half. a- crown a 


week. None of them are permitted to beg. The chief 
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landed proprietors in this pariſh do not commonly attend 
on divine ſervice in the parochial church; ſo that ſthe 
poor here, as in moſt other places of Scotland, are ſupported 
by the commonality. Iwo friendly ſocieties, or boxes, as 
they are uſually called, are eſtabliſhed in the-<pariſh, and 
from which the members belonging to them who fall into 
want, receive a ready ſupply. One belongs to the weavers, 
and the other to the maſons, in the pariſh and neighbour- 
hood. Both are thriving, Partof the ſtock is at times laid 
out in purchaſing meal, and ſelling it a little under market 
price to the members of the ſocieties, and to the poor of the 
pariſh, Too much cannot be ſaid in praiſe of theſe friendly 
or charitable ſocieties, as they are conducted in all the ma- 
nufacturing diſtricts in Scotland. 


Villages. The principal village in the pariſh is Dunning. 
It conſiſts of a conſiderable number of houſes, many of 
which have been lately built, and are two ftories high; of 
ahlar work, and covered with ſlate, moſtly from Glen- 
Almond, about 20 miles diftant. Some of the houſes are 
elegant and commodious, exhibiting ſpecimens of taſte not 


commonly to be met with in country villages. In the im 


mediate neighbourhood of Dunning is the village of New 
Pitcairn, or Dragon's Den, as it is uſually called. It is but 
ef recent origin; and conſiſts of about thirty tenements or 
dwelling-houſ-s, all of which, except a very few, contains 
two families, and ſome of them four. The ground on 
which this village is built is feued from Mr Graham of 
Orchil. 
which is paid L. 1 Sterling of purchaſe- money, and 7 d. 
a-year of feu- duty. The houſes here are neat and fclean, 
and are moſtly conſtructed for weavers. They are built for 


a guinea per rood, (maſon's meaſure), with ſervice, or 205. 


Without ſervice. Freeſtone is got every where at hand; not 
——— anfrequently 


The lots are moſtly an hundred ells ſquare, for 
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unfrequently out of the areas on which the houſes are built 
Mortar of earth is in many caſes the cement, except for the 
corners and the hewn work. They are, however, caſt, oc 
Barled with lime, both without and within. Houſe. rent, 
equally here with the reſt of the pariſh, are very low. 4 
dwelling-houſe and room, with a four-loom ſhop, is let from 
408. to 50s. a-year; a labourer's houſe, well finiſhed, is 
about 25 8. at an average.—The inhabitants of theſe villa. 
ges, and of the moſt part of the pariſh, are ſupplied with 
coal from the coal- works at Blairingone, in the pariſh of 
Foſſoway. The diſtance from the village of Dunning about 
12 miles. | 


| Tradeſmen.—The only manufacture carried on here is the 
making a few coarſe linens for the Glaſgow and Perth mar. 
kets.—Weavers in the parith, 63, about 40 of whom ate 
employed in factory work; wrights, 28; maſons, 27; 
blackſmiths, 4; ſhoemakers, 7; tailors, 12. The pariſh is 
accommodated with eight inns or public houſes, of which 
number fix are in the village of Dunning.— The inhabi. 
tants are not diſtinguiſhed on account of any peculiarities 
in their dreſs, cuſtoms, or manners. They are generally of 
an open and communicative diſpoſition, induſtrious in their 
labours, and generous in their intercourſe with ſociety. The 
blue bonnet is not altogether out of faſhion in this part of 
the country.—A. conſiderable quantity of coarſe linen - yam 
1s ſpun by the women in the pariſh, not a few of whom 
ſpin on the two-handed wheel, which a good many year 
ago was introduced from Fiſe. 


Places of Note. —Duneruib, the property and reſidence of 
Lord Rollo, holds a diſtinguiſhed place in the parith : © As 
for the antiquity of this family, John Rollo got 2 grant 


* of the lands of Duncruib, and other lands, from oy 
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e boil, I Earl of Strachern, with the confent of King Riberr, his 
for tie father, of the date x3th Febritary 1336. From the Yards 
eaſt, ot L Puncruib the family Was def gued; nd hefe lands, 
e- rentz, wich others, were reed” intb a free Baron y BY King 


w. A favours Mam Roll Mb, as 
et on the charter bears, of the date 28th Oftdber 15 13. From 
hel, „ Nui William was Häeafty delcended Sir Alldrew Rotls of 
e vill. WW Duncruib, who was khighted by King James VI. And 


d with 
wiſh of 
g about 


e eee 
c Lord Rollo of Dudcruih, in the year 2631” (V 
I's Heraldry, vol. i. p. 344. OF SO. Ton 


leltie, is not of a recent-ditte, and is deſervedly far-famed 
for the genuine hoſpitality of an open and generous-hearted 
family, | 

It is belteved by many of the inhabitants of this place, 
that the river Earn was anciently navigable a conſiderable 
way above the village of Dunning; and ſome old people 
affirm, that they have ſeen won rings fixed in a perpendi- 
wlar rock, cloſe to the bottom of which the level land of 
the Strath of Earn now comes. It is ſaid, by tradition in 
the country, that to theſe rings the veſſels which navigated 
n theit the river were occaſionally faſtened. That a great part of 
. The tte hangh or low ground, in the lower diftri& of this pariſh, 
part at N vm formerly depoſited by the water of the Earn, there can 
n. yarn be no doubt; but that the river was navigable to the above 
whom I nentioned rock is extremely unpertain. 
7 year: Lerrnave is the moſt remarkable ſpot in this pariſh or 
deighbourhood. It is a hill, or mound of earth, reſembling 
a ſhip with the keel uppermoſt. It occupies many acres of 
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22 a ground, is covered with a fine ſward of graſs, and ſtrikes 
| the eye at the diſtance of ſeveral miles, The name is evi- 
+ grant Bl dently a corruption of Terra navis; but whether given it 
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The houſe of Keltze, the property of the Diumithbitds of 
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| by the Romans, or ſince they left the country, 1s uncertajx 


appearance from the opening, and with an angry count 


left off the operation; and none has ſince ventured to < 
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To this place a ſuperſtitious regard is attached by the n 
gar. Tradition afſerts, that ſome time ago a man attemy 
ing to caſt divots (turf) on the fide of it, no ſooner opene 
the ground with the ſpade, than the form of an old man 
ſuppoſed to haye been the ſpirit of the mountain, made it 


nance and tone-of yoice, aſked the countryman why he nz 
tirring (uncovering) his houſe over his head? On ſayin 1 
this, the apparition inſtantly diſappeared. The man, it Imo 
reported, was ſo terribly fri ghtened, that he immediate 
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T HE pariſh of Tondergarth, -or Tundergarth, is about 
14 miles in length, and about 14 miles in breadth. It 
comprehends the declivities of a range of hills which lie 
along the river Milk. It is ſurrounded by the contiguous 
pariſhes of St Mungo's, Dryfeſdale, Hutton, Eſkdale-muir, 
Middlebie, and Hoddam. Its ſurface is, in level, unequal, 
and beautifully diverſified; is in many places green and 
wable, in others, covered with heath, and not yet reduced 
under tillage, ' It is not without woods, both natural and 
planted, Some marl-pits have been opened in it. 


Population and Employments.—On the 17th of Novem- 
ber 1791, the whole population was found, upon a careful 
enumeration, 
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enumeration, to amount to 510 ſouls. The Beritors are 
number 27. Earl Mansfield is ſuperior of the greater yan 
of the pariſh. Mr Johnſtonę of Grange, Mr Brown of Wet: 
wood, Mr Richardſon of Piercbyhall, are the principal heri. 
tors ordinarily reſident in the pariſh. The moſt conſider. 
able non- reſiding heritor is Mr Reattze. of, Crieve, The in- 
ferior inhabitants are chiefly farmers and farm-labourer, 
Here are, of artiſans, 2 blackſmiths, 1 joiner, 1 ſhoemaker, 


duſtrious and healthy ; in longevity, ſome of them have 
lived to the ages of 84, and even of go years. | 


Huſbandry.— The tuſbopry, which occupies the firmen bout 40 
is partly that of the ſhepherd- life; in part that of agricul. between 
ture. It is the Cheviot breed of ſheep which is here cult | 
vated : And of this breed there may be between 3000 and Poor”. 


4000 ſheep on the farms in the pariſh. The black cattle WI of a mo! 
are of a race allied to that of Galloway; are reared from Mil collectic 
calves not bought in; and may be in number about 4000. Bl ihr x, 
The ſoil is for the moſt part gravelly, os of the nature of » WW cramen 
moraſs. Oats, bear, and-barley,. are the grains here cult- 
vated. Lime, and dung, with ſome little marl, are the or- 
dinary. artzeles of manure. ,.. The, medium extent of the, 
farms is from 100.tq.200 ages... The, lands. are, tolerably 
incloſed with ſtone, dies, andi here, and there with, db, 
and hedges. . Lint, or. flax, is raifed in ſmall, quantities. 
Green crops, for fallowing and forage, have beeg-tyied with 
a ſucceſs.whieb. has not failed to recommend. the example: i 
general imitation. In the har veſt of 2795, the miniſter had, 
on a field before his doqr, one, of the fineſt crops: Ob: turpaps 
that have ever been any where produced. Pota toes are allo | 
raiſed in very great abundance.. The horſes uſed fer the 
_ draught are commonly, in value, ſuch as would ſell in the 

market from L. 13 to L. 15 Sterling each. 2 ; 


Roads and Ann ber -The roads are made and repaiged, 
bythe money-conyerfion. of 12-9, om every, 100 merk, in- 
ſead of the ſtatuta / lahaut. From Serogge.to Debate, a diſ- 
unce of abont 5..0x.6 miles, there is an encellent noad, The 

narket- towns to which the inhabitants of, this. pariſh» uſually 
reſort are, Lockerby, Annan, Dumfries. The black cattle 
fe ſold at Dumfries, and at Eockerby, but- more eſpecially 
"to England. Linen and waollem-claths are, for tha greater 
party not imported hut — by cho N ftir 
—— in the family- way. | 


Rents and: 7 ene Abe v ai of the ping is) | 


about 2900 merks Scotch; The real; rents, are * 
between, L, 170 ande La. 0 4515 


9 


i a,mort 5 fund. of, . 66 . and ont of the Sunday! 5, 


collections in the church; which, are, at ordinary, times, 
about 1.5, 6.4, or; 258.5 but at the annual diſpenſing of. the Sa: 
crament of the Lord's Supper, ariſe. even to. 3 Sterling. 


Miniſter, Beneſice, School,—The, preſent miniſter _ is ths, 
Reverend Mr, Paxton, a, batchelor, His three, laſt. prede- 
ceſlors were, Meſſrs Clarke, Jeffrey, Ferguſſon. The ſti- 
pend conſiſts of L. 800 Scots in money, and two chalders of 


victual. There was in the year 1795 no pariſh-ſchool in 


Tondergarth ; but application had begun to be made for 
the eſtabliſnment of one. Among the inhabitants of the 


pariſh are ſome few Burgher and Antiburgher Seceders, | 


and ſome Relief people; but none of theſe ſects have a 
meeting-houſe here. 


Language —Fohaftone is the moſt prevalent Grname in 
this pariſh ; and the old caſtle of Tondergarth was once the 
principal 
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principal ſeat of the Johnſtones. The language of this jy, 
riſh has always been a purely Saxon dialeR of the old Loy. 
land Scottiſh. Tondergarth is a compound Saxon word, 
 fignifying the Caftle of the Garden, or 2 0 Perhaps, the 
_ of the yy. 


n At its weſtern border, this pariſh amol 
touches the baſe of the famous hill of Brunſwark, That 
hill owes its celebrity to the remains of two Roman encamp- 
ments, which appear en the eaſtern and on the weſtern fide 
of its declivity. The remains of theſe encampments are 
ſtill exceedingly diſtin, It ſeems highly probable that 
they were at firſt formed by the Romans beſieging a body of 
the ancient Britons, who had occupied the ſummit of the hill, 
It was ſo remarkable a'ſtation, that it could not fail to be con- 
tinually occupied in all ſubſequent wars among the inhabi- 
tants of theſe regions, whether contending among themſelves, 
or oppoling ſtranger- invaders. The Anglo-Saxons, the 
Scotch, and Engliſh, in all their border- wars, naturally poſt- 
ed themſelves often on the ſummit of Brunſwark, las a place, 
by its elevation above the ſurrounding country, admirably - 
fitted at once for an impregnable poſt, and for a tation of T* 
proſpect, from which all the movements of ſurro anding 1 
enemies might be ſpied. | bound 
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PARISH OF ANNAN,. 
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Situation, Extent, Wc. 


T* pariſh of Annan lies almoſt immediately upon the 

neareſt Scottiſh ſhore of the, Solway Frith. It is 
bounded on the E. by the pariſhes of Dornock and Kirk- 
patrick-Fleming ; on the N. by Middleby and Hoddam ; D 
on the W. by Cummertrees ; at its ſouthern extremity 
it extends, for its greateſt breadth, 3 miles nog | the coalt ; 
its greateſt length i is 8 miles. 


"it Surface, Coaſt, Rivers, &c.—The river Annan in- 
terſeds this pariſh, forming, at the place of its influx into 
the frith, the port of Annan, an excellent natural harbour. 
There are alſo ſome few brooks. The higheſt tides riſe 
from 16 to 23 feet above the level of low-water. The ſur- 

face 


4 Stachel ul -Aecount 


face is generally low and flat. Woodcock-Airhill, however, 
riſes to ſomething of elevation. The foil is clay, ſandy, 
peat-earth, or a mikture'of theſe. There are ſome trad ox 
heath-covered muir. Woodcock-Airhill has been planted 
with wood; and on the banks of the river Annan are al 
ſome ſtripes of planting. It wks once trie to prepare kelp 


from the ſea-weeds growing on the coaſt, but the ſea-weeds 


were found not ſufficiently plentiful to encourage the conti. 


reed proſecutien of this: Unflertaking. Here ate excellent 


freeſtone quarries, limeſtohe, and granite, 


Population, Heritors, Farmers, &c.— The population of 
the whole pariſh. may umount to about 2500 . ſouls. The 
heritors paying ſtipend are 60 in number; of whom the 
moſt conſiderable are, the Earl of Hopetoun, Mr Irvin of 
Bonſhaw, Colonel Dirom of Mount-Annan, the Earl of 
Mansfield, Mr Carruthers of Warmanby, Mr Sharp of Hod- 
dam, Sir Charles Douglas, Mr John Macmurdo. There 


are about 97 or 100 farmers in, but few hinds or cot- 


tagers. 


* * 
#* + ww # 43s 


The Town. — The town of Annan, one of the moſt ancient 
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bur woke in Scotland, and Which, in 4 wth Loc 


town, and upon ot bur h-roods, 16; 20 Coats Gut jo th 
whole population of the pariſh, Tt polleſſes very extetifive 
burgh-roods, which are, in great part, vety imperfeclly cul. 
tivated. There is a vaſt common, open to all the inhabi- 
tants for paſture, peats, and divots; of which the diviſion 
and appropriation, although repeatedly propoſed, have {till 
been ſtrenuouſly reſiſted.” The revenue of the town is about 
L. 3 ofe] Sterling a- year, ariſing from tolls, filheries, and feu - 


duke. Its houſes are in general decent and well- I 
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A few ſailors belong to it; and there are 5 ſloops, the property 
of inhabitants of the town or burgh-roods. There are like- 
wiſe two ferry-boats employed for paffage to and from the 
coaſt of Cumberland. The burgh, not long fince, ſupplied, 
as jts proportion, two failors to the royal navy. It has in 
it four writers; one ſurgeon; a ſchoolmaſter, whoſe emolu- 
ments are, of ſalary and ſubſcriptioh, L. 40, of wages, L. 25. 
The port is comprehended within the diſtrict of the cuſtom- 
houſe of Dumfries. Day-labourers are fupplied from the 
town, for moſt of the farm-work in the country part of the 
pariſh, The occupations of its other inhabitants are thoſe 


of merchant and ſhopkeeper, weaver, blackſmith, tailor, 


joiner, ſhoemaker, tanner, currier, clog-maker. 


Fiſberies. The fiſhery, on the coaſt and in the river, af- 
fords employment and ſubſiſtence to many of the inhabi- 
tants of this pariſh, The fiſheries are let at the annual rent 
of L. 210 Sterling. A curious ſpecies of net is uſed here 
for taking ſalmon, both at the flowing and during the ebb- 
ing of the tides, Beſide ſalmons, which are plentiful and 
excellent, hirlings, muſſels, flounders, cod, whitings, prawns, 
ſcate, and ſometimes turbot, are found on this coaſt. 


Exports and Imports, —The articles of export are, pota- 
toes and grain to Liverpool, Whitehaven, and the Frith of 
Clyde; freeſtone to Ireland ; black-cattle, cotton-yarn, 
ſhoes, and clogs, to the contiguous inland parts of England. 
In return are imported, merchants goods in general from 


Liverpool; London goods by the way of Newraſtle and 


Carliſle; iron and timber in deals from Gottenburgh. 


| Roads —This pariſh is interſected by great roads paſſing 
between Dumfries and Carliſle, between Annan and Edin- 
burgh-by Moffat, between Annan and Edinburgh by Lang- 
Yor, XIX. 3 holm. 
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holm. On the great roads are toll-bars. The croſs road 
are made and repaired by the con verſion-· money for the 
ſtatute- labour, which is at the rate of 3 d. for every pound 
Sterling of real rent, from the inhabitants of the burgh; and 


12 8. on each 100 merks of valuation, from the landwad 
part of the pariſh, 


Agriculture, Cattle, Servants, c. —- The farms are af 
ſmall extent: One only pays ſo large a rent as L. 1004 
Fear. The average rent from the landuward part of the 
pariſh runs from 3s. to 25 8. an acre; The average rent of 
the burgh-roods is from 10.5. 6 d. to 50s. an acre. The wages 
of ſervants are, to men- ſervants, with their boarding, from 
 L.6toL.10a-year; to maid-ſervants, equally with their 
board, from L. 3 to L. 5 a-year, Day-labourers receive, 
with their victuals, 10 d. a-day ; and for ſevere labour, 
without victuals, 1 8. 6d, Black cattle are the chief ani. 
mal ſtock of the farms; are reared generally. from calves 
within the pariſh ; and have been multiplied in their num- 
bers ſince green crops and ſown graſſes came into uſe here, 
Horſes are uſed here, as in other places, for work and ri. 
ding; ſome few are bred and reared from foals within the 
pariſh. Barley 1s the chief article of white crop; oats 
come next in quantity after barley ; here is alſo a little 
wheat raiſed and exported, Potatoes are produced in great 
quantities, Many hogs are fed, killed, cured for bacon, 
and in this ſtate exported. Here are but few ſheep. 


Rotation of Crops.— Peaſe, beans, and turnips, are the ar. 
ticles of fallowing green crop. Lime, dung, ſome little 
marl, and ſleech from the ſea-ſhore, are the uſual articles of 
manure, The rotation of culture is, x. Potatoes, turnips, 
or a fallow with manure ; 2. Wheat or barley, and with it 
graſs-ſeeds ; 3- One crop of hay; 4. A top-dreſling with 
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manufe; 5. From 3 to 5 years; paſture; 6. Two ſucceſſive 
white efops, commonly oats; 7. Return to the commence- 
nent of the ſame rotatibn. It is a compoſt which is uſed 
for the top-dreſſing. Incloſures have become general, al- 
though but lately; they are made with ditches and hedges; 
and in lome places WO” ary ſtone walls. 


Houſes, Moite of Living, Ge. — Such farm-houſes as have 


been lately built are good and commodious, and of one or 


two ſtories: The office-houſes are arranged in ſquares, 


with large open ſheds for black cattle. Servants and maſ- 
ter eat commonly at the ſame table. The farmer's Sun- 
day clothes are of Engliſh ' cloth. Peats and coal are both 
commonly uſed for fuel. The coal is fold at 7 s. 6d. for 
the ton of 13F ct. The climate and ſituation are reckon- 
ed healthy. Epidemical fevers are unknown. Conſumption 
and ague are rare. The harveſt is generally early. In the 
year 1782, the crops were plentiful. There 1s on the river 
acotton-work, about which from 100 to 130 men, women, 
and children, are commonly employed. One or two wea- 
vers in the town manufacture ſome checks. 


Antiquities and Hiſtory — Annan, the name of this town 
and pariſh, ſeems to have been primarily the name of the 
fiver only. Its radical ſyllable is one of thoſe words which 
were uſed in the ancient Britiſh tongue to fignify ſimply 


water, or a river. Annan was probably a Romhn ſtation, 


the Veromum of the anonymous geographer of Ravenna- 
It ſeems to have been ſtill occupied by the Britons of the 
welt, after the departure of the Romans, till they were ſub- 


dued by the Anglo-Saxons of Northumberland. When 


the kingdom of Northumberland was overthrown, Annan 
fell into the poſſeſſion of the Scotch. While Cumberland; 


and the greater part of N orthumberland, were poſſeſſed * 
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Malcom Canmore, and his ſucceſſors, to William the Liog) 
Annan was, as well as Carliſle, one of their principal ports, 
It was ſoon after obtained in fief, with the whole territory 
of Annandale, and the port of Lochmaben, by the anceſtor 
of King Robert Bruce. The Bruces built here a ſtately 
caſtle, of which the ruins ſtill remain, By the ſucceſſion of 
the Bruces to the Scottiſh throne, Annan became a royal 
burgh, obtaining then thoſe privileges which it has ever 
fince retained. Edward Balliol, during his attempts to 
wreſt the kingdom from young David Bruce, was ſurpriſed 
at the Caſtle of Annan by a ſudden expedition of the Dou- 
glaſſes from Moffat, and with difficulty made his eſcape out 
of their hands, flying naked and alone into England. While 
the Douglaſſes were wardens of theſe marches, all Annan- 
dale was theirs; and Annan, although a royal burgh, could 
not reſiſt their authority. After their forfeitùre, it became 


ſubject chiefly to the Johnſtones, with whom it has, in 3 


great meaſure, ever ſince remained. And yet the exten 
ſive burgh domains render the burgeſſes of Annan almoſt 
independent of the landlords of the ſurrounding country. 
Many remarkable military tranſactions of the border-war- 
fare between the Scotch and Engliſh took place at Annan, 
and in its vicinity. Annan was one principal refidence of 
thoſe bold men of Annandale, famous in the Scottiſh hiſ. 
tory for exercifing ſuch conſtant warfare with the Engliſt 
borderers, that they became, even in reſpect to their Scot- 


tiſh neighbours, incapable of the order, the moderation, the 
civil ſubmiſſion of peace, 
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NUMBER XXIII. 


PARISH OF TARBOLTON, 


(CountY oy Arx, StnoD or GrasGow AND Arx, 
PRESBTTERT OF ATR.) 


By a F. riend to Statiſtical Inquiries. 


. 


Situation and Extent, 9c. 


Fu pariſh of Tarbolton, ſituated in Kyle, the middle 
diſtrict of Ayrſhire, ſurronnded by the pariſhes of 
Craigie, Mauchlin, Stair, Coylton, St Quivox, and Monk- 


ton,, is a high-lying tract of ground, of between ſeven and 


eight miles in length, and about fix in breadth. It is about 
five miles from the ſea-coaft; and its elevation above the 
level of the ſea, ſeems to exceed the middle height between 
the higheſt and the loweſt parts of the county. Its ancient 
and natural aſpect has evidently been ſufficiently rude and 
wild; bare and unſheltered; varied with frequent inequa- 
lities of ſurface; marſhy in the hollows, on the heights 


overgrown 
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overgrown with heath. But the rude aſpect of nature tas Ml have i 
here, long fince, given place to the beauties and the wealth gious q 
of induſtrious cultivation. for ſale 
| f | | ple of tl 
Number of the Inhabitants, Cc The number of the in. middle 
habitants of this pariſh was, in the year 175 5. about 1365. farmers 
It has been fince rather diminiſhed than augmented, and 
may be at preſent calculated not greatly to exceed 1200; Agri 
of whom about 450 are inhabitants of the village of Tar- of grail 
bolton. The beritors are 19 and of theſe the principal Wl cloſed, 
are, the Earl of Eglinton, lately Colonel Montgomery of plantin 
Coilsfield, Mr Cunningham of Enterkine, the Marquis of among 
Titchfield, Mr Cooper of Smithſtone, the heirs of Colonel a beau 
Hunter, Dr Hunter of Park, Captain Davidſon of Drum- The ge 
ley, Mr Neill of Schaw. The farmers are in number climate 
about 130. In the village are ſeveral focking-maters. and ſul 
Around it are the poſſeſſions of ſeveral of thoſe ſmall pro- for in 
prietors, who are uſually diſtinguiſhed by the appellation MW yet w 
of portioners. Here is a farmer ſociety, for the purpoſes of diſh lo 
the friendly ſocieties now common in Scotland ; as alſo a beat. er 
farmer club, for the ends of agricultural improvement. In and fo 


the village are two maſon lodges. but be 

Animal Stock and Valuation. The animal ſtock on the Hos 
lands in the pariſh has been reckoned at about 386 horſes, comm 
1800 cows, and 500 ſheep. The valued rent is berween ving, 
L. 7000 and L. 8000 Scotch. | {moot 

| are co 

n —The capital ſpecies of induſtry followed by the height 
farmers, is, the management of cattle for the uſes of the this p 
dairy. The Jeaſes are commonly for nineteen years, and and tl 
reſtrict the tenants to the generally received modes of cul- of the 


tivation. 


The cows are of a race famous for the abund- 


ance of their milk. They are — brindled, and 
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have ſhort heads, ſtraight backs, and ſquare ribs, A prodi- 
gious quantity of butter and cheeſe is annually made here 
for fale : And in the preparation of theſe articles, the peo- 


ple of thus pariſh, as well as the other inhabitants of this 


middle diftrict of Ayrſhire, are well known to excel the 
farmers of every other part of Scotland. 


Agritultwrve—+Barlyy and oats are the prevalent articles 
of grain-crop, The lands are carefully ſubdivided and in- 
cloſed, here and there with hedge-rows of trees and belts of 
planting. Potatoes are the principal article of green erop ; 
among other varieties of the potatoe, there is particularly 
a beautiful long wl. te one, very advantageouſly in uſe here. 
The gardens afford abundance of pulſe and pot-herbs. The 
climate is here, as around this weſtern coaſt in general, moiſt, 
and ſubje& to frequent rains. Yet it is ſufficiently genial; 


' for in the middle of September in the year 1795, the har- 


veſt was more than one half advanced. The /i is a red- 
diſh loam ; and here and there are conſiderable ſtrata of. 
peat-earth. The culture of turnips, as a crop for forage 
and for fallowing, is not yet fully eſtabliſhed in this pariſh; 
but begins to be continually more and more adopted. 


Houſes, Fuel, &c,-—The farm-houſes and office-houſes are 
commodiouſly arranged in a ſquare, open in front; and ha- 
ving, on this fide, before the door of the dwelling-bhouſe, a 
ſmooth green, a pond of water, and the dunghill. They 
are covered with thatching, and are uſually one ſtory in 
height. Sown graſſes are univerſally in uſe throughout 
this pariſh. The common proportion between the graſs 
and the corn in the agriculture of a farm, gives one-third 
of the arable ground to the latter; to the former two-thirds. 
Line, for manure, is not indeed found within the pariſh ; 


but 
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but is obtained in great abundance, and at a reaſonable Price, 
in its immediate neighbourhood. Peats and pit. coal! are 
the common fuel; the latter is obtained in plenty from no 
great diſtance. It is in one quarter only of the pariſh that 
barley has been found to anſwer as an article of crop. The 
inhabitants are, in general, a ſtout, healthy, cleanly, good. 
looking people, not ill educated, and ſtill impreſſed with a 
great and ſerious reſpect for the ordinances of religion. 


Markets and Roadi.— The neareſt market towns are, Ayr, 
Irvine, Kilmarnock, and Mauchlin, The croſs roads are 
numerous, well laid, and kept in good condition ; but with 
this diſad vantage, that they are conducted without any dif- 
tinction, indifferently up heights, and down into hollows, 
Ayrſhire, abounding in coal and limeſtone, demanded for 
the conveyance of theſe, good roads, at a time when, in other 
parts of Scotland, roads were not thought to be worthy of 
great attention in pariſh-police ; and when ſuch attention 
had not yet been paid to them in this country, as was ne. 
ceſſary to diſeover how much better it is to conduct a road 
round the baſe of a hall, Tn. over its damit 


Miniſter and School, ee. The 3 pariſh miniſter of 
Tarbolton is the Reverend Mr Ritchie. The church is in 
a decent condition. A new manſe has juſt been built for 
the preſent incumbent. . The value of the benefice does 
not exceed L. 1 50 a-year, nor yet fall greatly ſhort of it. 
The pariſhioners, from the higheſt to the loweſt, give a 
decent and diligent attendance at church. The pariſh 
ſchoolmaſter's emoluments may be about L. 50 a. year. 
Latin, arithmetic, writing, the 1 1 of Engliſn, are taught 
fo th the ſchool. | | | 
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Collections for the Poor. The average Sunday collec- 
tions for the poor are from 128. to 158. in amount. At 
the diſpenſation of the Sacrament, and upon other extraor- 
dinary occaſions, the collection ariſes to from L. 2 to L. 5. 


Antiquities.—T arbolton was moſt probably a ſtation of 
the Danes, at that remote period of our ancient hiſtory, 
when theſe people poſſeſſed all the northern and weſtern 
illes adjacent to Scotland, and even conſiderable poſts and 
poſſeſſions upon the ſhores of the mainland. Cloſely con- 
tiguous to the village is a mount, now named Hood's Hill, 
which ſtrikingly exhibits the appearance of an old Daniſh 
encampment and fortification. Adjacent, at no great diſ- 
tance, within the beautifully ornamented grounds which 
ſurround the houſe of Coz/sfield, are a ſcene, which the tra- 
dition of the country relates to have been a field of battle; 
and a ſtone held in veneration as the monument of o/d King 
Coil. It may more probably have been the ſcene of a bat- 
tle between the Dani/h invaders, and the old Gaelic inha- 
bitants of the country. The rude ſtone may have been 
originally placed to cover the body of ſome chieftain, al- 
though not that of him to whom it is aſcribed. Tarbolton 
was perhaps the boundary between the Danes and the Gael. 
Kyle, the name of the diſtrict, was probably firſt impoſed 
upon it, in reſpect to the people inhabiting it, and in con- 
tradiſtinction to Cunningham, the name of the adjoining 
diſtrict, which was more permanently occupied by the 
Danes. Near to the village of Tarbolton ſtands the ruined 
monaſtery of FEALE, having befide it a ſmall hamlet of 
cottages. It is ſaid to have been a cell or priory depend- 
ent upon Paiſley, and belonging, by conſequence, to the 
Black Monks of Clugni. 1 know not whether it may not 
rather be the ſame with that priory of Failefurd, to which 

Vor. XIX. 3 M John 
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John Graham, laird of Tarbolton, and Steward of Kyle, 
granted the patronage of the church of Tarbolton, by a 
charter, dated at 'Failefurd in the year 1337, and afterwards 
confirmed at Dundonald in the year 1368, by John Earl 


of Carrick, afterwards King, by the name of Robert the 
Third. OILS 
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PARISH OF LONGFORGAN, 


(CounTY oF PERTH, SYNOD OF ANGUS AND MEARNS, 
PRESBYTERY OF DUNDEE.) 


UMM 4 Proprietor in the Pariſh, a Friend to Statiſtical 


Inquiries. 


Situation and Extent. 


1 pariſh of Longforgan lies on the ſouth- eaſt corner 
of the county of Perth, in the preſbytery of Dundee, 
and ſynod of Angus and Mearns. It is bounded on the S. 
by the river Tay, on the W. by the united pariſhes of Inch. _ 4% 
ture and Roſſie, and the pariſh of Abernyte; on the N by 34 
the pariſh of Kittens; and on the E. by the united pariſhes : 
of Fowlis Eaſter and Lundie, and of Liff and Benvy. Its 
ſhape is irregular. Its greateſt length 7 miles, and its 
greateſt breadth about 34 miles; but in ſome places it is ſo 
narrow, that the whole pariſh does not contain above 7000 
acres, Ty j 


Name. 
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Name. — The derivation of the name Forgan is unknown, 
but it muſt be very ancient, and appears to have been ori. 
ginally called Fofgund, from a grant of the lands and baro- 
ny of Longforgund to Sir Andrew Gray of Broxmouth, by 
King Robert Bruce, in the year 1315. The epithet Long, 
probably, is applicable to the village only, to diſtinguiſh it 
from others of the ſame name. 


Contents, —It contains the eſtates of Caſtle Huntly and 
Monorgan, Drimmie, Millhill, Knap, Dron, and Littleton, 


Mylnefield, Lauriſton, Lochton, two Ballos, two N een 
and Temple Hall. 


Rent and Heritors—The 'valned rent is L. 7254: 6:8 
Scotch. The real rent would be difficult to aſcertain, but 
it may be about L. 000 Sterling per annum, which will 
moſt probably be conſiderably increaſed when the preſent 
leaſes are expired. There are eleven heritors, ſix of whom 
reſide, the reſt do not. 


Climate. — The climate, in the lower part of this pariſh is 
mild, ſnow ſeldom lying above a week at a time; but in 
the hilly part it is leſs ſo. There, the ſnow lies much 
longer in winter, and there is at leaſt three weeks differ- 
ence between the ripening of the crops aboye and below 
the hills. All over the pariſh, however, the weather 1s 
various, and frequently changes very confiderably two or 
three times in a day. The winters are neither long nor 
ſevere. The ſprings are ſhort. In the month of May, and 
beginning of June, cold eaſterly winds prevail; but in 
general the weſt and ſouth-weſt winds are the moſt preva- 
lent through the year. In June and July, the weather is 
warm and fine. About the beginning of Auguſt rains are 
frequent ; but the autums are fine, and froſts ſeldom fet in 


very ſevere till after Chriſtmas 
Annexed 
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Annexed is 
\. at his houſe upon the northern banks of the Tay, and within two miles of the eaſtern boundary of this pariſh, and which can- 


not vary much from the ſtate of the weather in that part of the Carſe which lies between the hills and the river Tay. 
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Surface, Hills—The ſurface of the pariſh is very irregu | 
lar. Its ſouthern boundary upon the Tay to the eaſtward, 
is bold and ſteep, which ends in the rocky promontory of 
Kingoody. From that point a beautiful bank riſes, and as 
it proceeds north and weſt, it takes the ſhape of a creſcent, 
and ends in a bluff point, at a place called the Snabs of 

Drimmie, about 3 miles from its beginning, below; which, 
and between it and the river Tay, the ſurface is a perfect 
plain, its loweſt part upwards of 20 feet above the bed of | 
the river, and forms the eaſtermoſt part of that fertile vale, 
well known by the name of the Carſe of Gowrie. About 
half a mile north from the village of Longforgan, this bank 
ſinks into a narrow vale, which runs acroſs the pariſh, and 
from which riſes a range of hills, which may be conſidered 
as part of the Sidlaws. Theſe divide Strathmore from the 
Carſe of Gowrie, and end at Perth. There are three re- 
markable hills in this pariſh, Dron, Ballo, and Lochtown, 
The firſt is 667 feet; the ſecond, 992 feet; and the laft, 
1172 feet above the level of the ſea. 


Rivers, Fiſbings, and Rivulets.— There is no river con- 
nected with this pariſh but the Tay, which bounds it on 
the ſouth for nearly three miles. It is here between two 
and three miles broad, and when the tide ebbs, 1t leaves 
near a mile of dry ſand between its bank and the ſtream or 


tour li 
current of the river. At preſent, the river Tay is famous variſh 
for its excellent ſalmon, from Errol upwards ; and again, tion as 

of Bal 


where it narrows near the Caſtle of Broughty, about three . 
miles below Dundee; but none are caught now where it WF n 45. 
bounds this pariſh ; although formerly there might have parks 


been ſome, as the right of fiſhing for ſalmon is attached by ſtream 
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charter to the eſtate of Monorgan *, Three rivulets alſo 


take their riſe in this pariſh +. 


Minerals. —Hitherto nothing has been extracted from the 
bowels of the earth in this pariſh but ſtone and ſhell marl; 
but there are ſeveral mineral ſprings, particularly about 
Caſtle Huntly, which are ſtrongly impregnated with iron; 
and from the red colour of the ſoil in many parts, and from 
the weight and appearance of ſtones found very near the 
ſurface, there is every reaſon to believe that the bank of 
Forgan abounds with iron ore. 

Stone 


* If ever ſalmon were caught in that part of the river which bounds this 
pariſh, it muſt have been at a very remote poriod, probably before the Tay 
formed its junction with the Erne at Inchyra, and when the Carſe land ex. 


tended much farther ſouth, and occupied a great part of what now forms 
the bed of the river Tay. 


+ Two of theſe rivulets riſe from one point, directly north from Long- 
forgan, in that vale which runs acroſs the pariſh. One, taking an eaſtern 
direction, unites with the burn of Benvy, ſouth of Gray, turns two corn- 
mills, a fulling-mill, and one flour-mull ; and after ſerving as a boundary 
between the counties of Perth and Forfar, for a great part of its courſe, it 
empties itſelf into the Tay at Invergowrie Bay. The other, running weſt- 
ward, enters Lord Kinnaird's park in the pariſh of Roſſie, where it falls im. 
mediately into a larger ſtream, which takes its riſe in the upper part of this 
pariſh, and which, in its courſe, before the junction, turns five corn-mills, 
tour lint-mills, one barley-mill in this pariſh, and one threſhing-mill in the 
pariſh of Roffie. After they are united, they continue in a weſtern direc- 
tion as far as the Old Caſtle of Moncur, and are there joined by the burn 
of Balledgarno. This united ſtream there takes a ſoutherly direction, and 


for a conſiderable way divides the two pariſhes of Inchture and Longforgan. 


It again enters this p#riſh, and proceeding eaſtward, paſſes through the 
parks of Caſtle Huntly, turns a corn mill at Monorgan, after which, its 
ſtream, being guided by a canal, dug within flood-mark, at a conſiderable 
expence, within theſe few years, t waſhes the harbour of Kingoody, and 
empties itſelf into the Tay ſouth of Mylnefield, under the name of the Burn 
ef Monorgan, but in the charters and old writings it is called the Burn of 


Mountain. This burn, throngh its whole courſe, abounds with excellent 
trout, 
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Stone Quarries.— The ſtone quarries in this pariſh are 
many and various, but the principal is at Kingoody, upon 
the eſtate of Mylnefield, which is perhaps one of the beſt in 
Great Britain *. 


There 


* The Kingoody ſtone is of a greyiſh colour, called by minerologiſts 
Grain-ſtone ; it is difficult to work; hard and durable to an uncommen 
degree; ſo much ſo, that the fine old tower the ſteeple of Dundee, which 
was built of it in King David the Second's time, has ſhown ſcarce any ſymp. 
toms of decay, except where the influence of the town atmoſphere reaches, 
Caſtle Huntly, ſuppoſed to be built in 1452, has ſcarce a ſtone in it which 
hes yielded to the influence of the weather; and a gate at that place, built 
of Kingoody ſtone, by Earl Patrick of Strathmore, 130 years ago, is crowned 
with four pyramids, the points of which appear perfectly entire at this day, 
(1797), not meaſuring more in diameter than 1-x6th of an inch. Theſe 
are only a few amongit many inſtances of its durability, It produces ſtone 
of all ſizes, and for every purpoſe of building, as it affords blocks of 50 feet 
in length by 16 in breadth ; alto ſtone for pavements, millſtones, ſlates, &c. 
In this quarry ſome ſtone is raiſed of a bluiſh caſt, of an exceeding fine 
grain, and capable of a poliſh, little ſhort of ſome marble. The deeper in 
the quarry the ſtone is the better; it is ſoft below water-mark, and it is 
eaſier worked, but hardens in the common air. 

The beſt ſtone in this quarry ſeems to lie in a north-eaſterly direction, but 
as its bed proceeds north and weſt, it degenerates, at leaſt it appears fo, as 
far as 1t has yet been traced. About a mile weſtward below Longforgan, 
it has the appearance of reddiſh granite; but it is ſoft, and ſeems to yield to 
the hammer, and diſſolves fo entirely with friction and moiſture, that it has 
been found totally unfit for metalling roads, but it has been uſed, and does 
very well for building common village-houſes ; farther weſt it has more of 
that red colour, and becomes heavy, as if it tended to iron ore. 

Mr Mylne, the proprietor, employs from fifty to ſixty hands in the quarry 
of Kingoody; four boats for tranſporting ſtone, which are navigated by 
nine hands, and pot only ſends ſtones to the whole extent from Montroſe to 
Perth by water, but likewiſe for 15 or 16 miles of country round by land- 
carriage. He alſo ſends conſiderable quantities to England ; and lately 
undertook, by contract, to furniſh ftones from this quarry to two navigable 
canals, the one called the Gippon's Navigation, near Ipſwich; the other, 
the Chelmesford Canal, near Maldon, in Eſſex. He has built a conſiderable 
village upon the ſpot for the labourers, the inhabitants of which at preſent 
zmount to 116 of all ages, 
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There are alſo i in this pariſh ſeveral other flone-quarries. 


Upon the eftates of Dron and Ballo, the ſtone is good, du- 


table, and excellent for every purpoſe of building. At 
Millhill, the ſtone is ſoft, and of a bluiſh caſt, which does 
not ſtand the weather, but ſplits into ſmall lamellæ upon 
being expoſed. However, it anſwers very well for inſide 
walls, and, if under cover, will laſt many years. At Lau- 
tiſton, the ſtone inclines to a duſky black, is much harder, 
and, when poliſhed, has the appearance of marble. It is a 


real limeſtone, but not very ſtrong ; however, were coals, 


or proper fuel near enough to bring the burning within a 
reaſonable expence, it might anſwer very well Below the 
Bank of Fotgan there are ſeveral rocky protuberances, all 
of them a very hard bluiſh whin, very difficult to raiſe 
and although ſome of them have been uſed for village hou- 
les, yet, as there is no working them either with the ham- 
mer or the chiſſel, they have been principally uſed for the 
turnpike, and other public roads. Caſtle-Huntly is built 
upon one of theſe rocky eminences. 


Vol. XIX. „ N DR Marl. 


Although it does not properly belong to this paper to interfere with the 
buſineſs of revenue or finance, yet, as the ſubject is curious, it is worth while 
to remark, that owing to the interpretation put upon the wording of the late 
act of Parliament, for impoſing a duty upon ſtone ſea borne, by the re- 
venue-officers, the exportation of ſtone from this quarry, in all probability, 
will ſoon be at an end. For, although the whole revenue arifing to Go- 
vernment, betwixt the 5th day of July 1794 and the 5th day of July 1795, 
from this duty, was only L. 16: 18 : 34, yet, from the diſtance between 
Kingoody and the ports of Perth and Dundee, ſuch is che difficulty of pro- 


curing coaſt-diſpatches for a cargo of ſtone, worth only 178. and not ex- 


ceeding 10 d. per ton in value, as to proleng a voyage, performed, before 


the commencement of this act, in twelve hours, to three days. Whatever 


reaſons Government may have for continuing this act, as it is at preſent, 
does not fall within our province to ſay; but although of very ſmall im- 
port to them, it is a very material concern to the proprietor, and his em- 
ployers; for, in the year above mentioned, this duty alone occaſioned a de- 
lay of work equal to twenty times the value of the duty paid. | 
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Marl.— There has been found in this pariſh a | conſidet: 
able quantity of ſhell-marl, very pure and white. The 
preſent proprietor of Caſtle- Huntly has ſold near 60,000 
bolls, at 8d. and 9d. per boll, (a cube of two feet), fince 
the year 1779; bit it is now exhauſted, or lies ſo deep, it 
is not worth the working. In the bed containing this mar], 


ſome red deers horns were found ſome years ago, uncom- | 


monly large. 


C 0al,—There is alſo a tradition, that there are coals at 
Myreſide in this pariſh, and that ſome attempts to diſcover 
them were begun in 1715, but failed from ſome cauſe, now 
unknown. However, a very ingenious chymiſt, lately, 
was ſo fully perſuaded that coals might be found in the le- 
vel grounds below Forgan, that he made fome propoſals to 
work them at his own expence, but certain reafons made 
the proprietors drop any attempt for the time. 


Growing Timber. Upon every eſtate in this pariſh there 
are great plenty of fine growing timber, of all ages, and va- 


rious kinds, ſuch as oak, afh, elm, plane, poplar, lime, 


horſe-cheſnute, walnute, beech, fir, larix, mountain-aſfh, ly- 
bernum, &c. many of them from 100 to 150 years of age, 
particularly at Longforgan, Mylnefteld, Caftle-Huntly, and 
at the houſe of Primmie; and alſo in hedge-rows all over 
the pariſh, beſides about 600 acres of fine thriving young 
en, from 20 to 40 years old of 


Marſo 


In the year 1743, a ſurvey was taken of the growing timber on the eſtate 
of Caſtle-Huntly, then Caſtle-Lyon. It was found to contain $557 trees of 
all ſorts, valued at - 2813:5:2. Amongſt theſe were a great number of 
ſweet cheſnut trees, which were ſold ſome time afterwards, and were 
bought up by ſhip-carpenters, who conſidered them as good, if not better, 
for the purpoſe of ſhip-building than oak. There are a much greater num- 
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Marſh Reed. —A. ſpecies of the arundo, called phragmites, 
or common marſh-reed, and which grows by the ſides of 
rivers, or in ſtanding waters, js found in great abundance 
here. Of late years it has been propagated upon the banks 
of the river Tay with great ſucceſs, particularly at Errol 
nd Seafide 3 and ever fince the threſhing-mills have been 
eſtabliſhed, which totally diſqualify the wheat-ſtraw for 


thatch, the propagation of reeds has been an object of conſi- 


derable importance to proprietors, for they are ſold at a 
guinea for one hundred bunches, each meaſuring one yard 
round, and they are ſure of a ready market for as many as 
they can raiſe ; and the introduction of reeds for thatch is 
attended with this advantage to farmers, that the wheat- 
ſtraw is now condemned to the dung-court, and is applied 
where it ought to be, to increaſe the manure of the farm *. 


= Orchards, 


der of trees upon the ſame eſtate now, but they have not been valued. 
Amongſt others, there are ſome very remarkable, ſuch as an aſh, called 
Glamiſs tree, which meaſures 27 feet round, near the root, and 17 feet a 
yard high; another aſh, 19 feet round near the root, and 14 a yard high; 
elms, 1x feet; horſe-cheſnnts, 10 feet; poplars, xo feet; firs, 9 feet; 


planes, 9 feet; yews, 6 feet; lime, 7 feet three inches; thorns, 6 feet; one 


thorn, 6 feet 10 inches; all taken at about 3 feet from the ground. One 
fir, at a yard from the ground, 13 feet 6 inches; cloſe to the ground, 19 
feet; and the diameter of the top is 22 yards. And, within theſe few 
years, planes have been ſold for 1.1 3 and L. 14 each; and firs cut down 
containing go, and a beech blown down this year (1796), containing 127 
cubic feet of meaſurable wood in their trunks, | 

The oaks, in general, are young; none, or very few, above 50 or 60 
years old: but they thrive remarkably well, particularly in the clay; as a 
proof of which, there are many upon the eſtate of Caſtle-Huntly, planted 
from the nurſery in 1961, which meaſure from 4 to 5 feet round, The 
larix is but lately introduced here; but it thrives well, and upon every kind 
of ſoil. There are great plenty of walnuts, the fruit of which ripens well 
in general. 


* About 20 years ago, the late Mr Henry Crawford of Monorgan made 
the firſt attempt to plant reeds upon the ſides of the Tay, which bounds this 
| | | pariſh, 
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een — There are fve ech in the pariſh, all in 
a thriving condition, particalarly at Monorgan, which is 
reckoned the beſt in the Carſe of Gowrie, and has been 
famous theſe _— years for yielding fine fruit. 


Herelealbarsai/The only gardens in this pariſh worthy of 
notice are at Caſtle-Huntly. There are above zoo feet of 
glaſs; a melon-pit, of 20 feet by 12, worked by ſteam 
alone, without dung, and plenty of peaches, nectarins, apri- 


cots, figs, almonds, and other fruits, which ripen on the 
open wall. 


Steam Melon-pit.— As the ſteam melon-pit is rather new, 
it may be an uſeful information to ſay, that the pit is 20 


feet 


pariſh, but without ſucceſs; and although he planted many acres, 4 very 
ſmall ſpot only, upon the weſtermoſt point of the eſtate has produced any 
thing like a crop. To make reeds thrive, two things are neceſſary; I/, A 
certain depth of that kind of ſoil which rivers depoſit ; and, 2d, A ſufficient 
fence, to protect both the foil itſelf, and the new planted reeds, from the 
violence of the flux and reflux of the tide. Mr Crawford thought it would 

be ſufficient to carry out into the river fences made of the weedings of 
young firs, cut into ſtakes, and driven deep into the ſoil, (or fleet, as it 1s 
called here), and wattled with the ſmaller wood, which anſwered very well 
for ſome time; the foil mcreaſed in bulk; the reeds were planted, and ap- 
peared to thrive; but the violence of the tide ſoon carried fences, reeds, 
and ſoil before it; and now, ſcarce a veſtige of any thing remains. Some 
mounds, however, a conſiderable way within water-mark, are forming of 
themſelves, and in ſeveral places ſhowing a kind of ſower graſs; and where- 
ever it gathers fuch a firmneſs, reeds, if planted, will probably thrive. It 
once fairly eſtabliſhed, they propagate themſelves without trouble, and give 
a crop every year. The ſame kind of reed ſhews itſelf in confiderable quan- 
titics, in ſeveral fields next the river, and through the Carſe, which it is im- 
poſſible to get rid of, as they riſe from roots exceedingly deep, ſome of 
which have been traced 18 feet below the ſurface. Hence they cannot be 
ſuppoſed to rob the prolific ſurface of any nouriſhment ; but as they npen 
and grow ſtron g, eſpecially amongſt wheat, it is probable they are not quite 
harmleſs in ſhaking winds, 
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feet by 12, and is ſo conſtructed as to receive the ſteam 
from a boiler of caſt-iron, containing ten Engliſh gallons, 
placed over a furnace, built about the middle of the back- 
wall, into a chamber, occupying the whole ſpace below the 
melon-earth, which is ſupported by an arch of brick, ſo 
built, that the ends of the bricks leave about an inch open 
ſpace for the ſteam to pals, while the ſides are cemented 


with lime, over which is placed a layer of wheat-ſtraw, 


about an inch thick, and then the melon-mould. The pit 
is about four feet deep behind, and two and a half or three 
before. A pit, of the above dimenſions, will require two 
longitudinal arches, the one next the forepart of the pit, 
lower than the one parallel to the back part, ſo as to give a 
proper declivity to the ſurface of the melon- earth; and the 
mid-wall, which ſupports the arches, is full of openings, to 
let the ſteam paſs freely ; care alſo muſt be taken, ſo to con- 
ſtru& the funnel for dividing the ſteam, that it may bear 
equally upon all parts of the frame. Melons raiſed in this 
way are thought to be thinner ſkinned, and rather higher 
favoured than thoſe produced in the common way. 


Pine Stoves. —No doubt, ſteam might be applied to pine 
ſtoves with equal ad vantage; and it is probable, that the 
pit above deſcribed, or one upon the ſame principles, would 
anſwer every purpoſe of raiſing pines. 


Vinery.—At Caſtle-Huntly ſteam is introduced into a 
vinery, and it is propoſed to be tried in peach-houſes alſo; 
but in theſe laſt, the ſteam is guided by pipes of tinned 
copper, 14 inch in diameter, conducted from the boiler, pla- 
ced over the ſame furnace which heats the houſe, and car- 
ned round about half a foot above the back flue, and 12. 
foot above the front flue, but in a contrary direction, with 
cocks opening at different places, ſo as to divide the ſteam, 

and 
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and apply it to any particular point at pleaſure. The ex. 
tremity of the ſteam pipe, a a, is conducted to the outſid 
of the houſe, but Juſt before it enters the wall, b b, it is bent 
or curved downwards, as at e, 
where ſteam being condenſed, 
lodges, and prevents communica. 
tion with the external air, while 
it finds a paſſage out at d, when 
: the cocks in the houſe are ſhut, 
or the . too ſtrong. By theſe means, the houſe has the 
advantage of a great additional heat at no expence ; and a 
ſteam dew, when thought proper, which moſt certainly con- 
tributes very much to preſerve the trees from ſuffering by 
various inſects. 


Fruits ripen. Fruits ripen upon the common wall 28 
under. Cherries about the laſt week of June and beginning 
of July ; apricots the firſt and fecond week in Auguſt; 
pears from, the end of July to October; jarganells the firſt 
week in September; peaches, in fine ſeaſons, in Auguſt, 

and continue through September and October; but all of 
them ripen ſooner or later, according to their various ipe- 
cies, and the difference of the ſeaſons, 


Village of Long far gan, —The village of Longforgan, which 
gives name to the pariſh, occupies 23 Scotch acres, and 1s 
beautifully fituated upon the creſt of that riſing ground, which 
runs between Kingoody and Drimmie, and bounds the 
eaſtmoſt corner of the Carſe of Gowrie on that fide, and 
from which it commands a fine view of the river Tay, for 
above 20 miles. Its longitude weſt from Greenwich is z? 

| 160 45”, and its latitude 569 27 48”, 
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Origin —The origin of this village moſt probably had 
deen for the accommodation of the retainers, and the more 
immediate dependents of the Baron of the Caſtle; and moſt 
probably all ancient villages owed their origin to the ſame 
cauſe, For they paid little or no rent, but what they did 
pay was moſtly in kind. The teft was made up in a variety 
of ſervices ; fo that their whole time, almoſt, was at the 
command of their ſuperior ; and alfo their perſonal attend- 
ance on their ſuperior in the field was an eſſential and indiſ- 
penſible condition of their poſſeſſions; and except this laſt, 
ſuch was the exact fituation of the villagers of Longforgan 
not 50 years ago. They were bound to plough the ground 
of the mains br family-farm, to ſow, reap, carry it into the 
barn-yard, threſh it out, and take it to market; to fetch 
lime, ſtone, ſlates, and ſand, or any thing elſe wanting for 
the caſtle or demeſnes ; to plant all the trees upon the eſtate 3 
to give ſo many days labour in the gardens or fields; to be 
ready at all times to go meſſages, either on foot or on horſe- 
back, to any diſtance ; and, in ſhort, there was ſcarce any 
kind of ſervitude about the place they were not bound to 
perform, many of which continued till the preſent proprie- 
tor came in | 


Inbabitants.—The village belongs entirely to the eſtate 
of Caſtle-Huntly; conſiſts of one principal ſtreet, which is 
now a turnpike-road, and ſeveral lanes, It contains 126 
families, which, at 5 for each family, makes 630 inhabi- 
tants of all ages. Of theſe, 3 are conſiderable farmers from 
L.6o to L.150 per annum; 36 are ſmall farmers or acre- 
men, paying from L. 5 rent to L. 16 per annum. Of this laſt 
clas almoſt every one has a trade or occupation; ſo that 
the management of his little farm is the employment of his 
kifure hours only, which improves his health, and gives 
him man y little comforts, which he could not expect otlrer- 

| wiſe, 
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wiſe. Beſides theſe, there are alſo manufaQurers, tradef. 


men, and labourers, who have no land, but all of them have paſſe 
yards (gardens) attached to their houſes. a mu 
| houſe 


Burgh of Barony.— In the year 1692, Longforgan was 
erected into a free burgh of barony, by a charter of King 
Charles II. in favour of Patrick Earl of Strathmore, there. 
in deſigned. Earl of Kinghorn; with power to erect and 
conſtitute bailies, burgeſſes, clerks, officers, ſergeants, &c. 
and to admit all kinds of trades to a variety of privileges; 
to have a weekly market within the burgh, and to have 
two free yearly fairs ; one on the firſt Tueſday of the month 
of July; and the other, the firſt Tueſday of October; and 
each to laſt three days; the duties and cuſtoms of which to 
be levied by and applied to the ſole uſe of the proprietor. 


Markets —Thoſe yearly fairs, however, are now held, 
one on the third Wedneſday of June, and the other on 
the third Wedneſday of October, and continue each only 
one day. They are principally cattle markets, bat are fre- 
quented by a number of travelling merchants, and a variety 
of articles, uſually expoſed to ſale in other country fairs, are 
to be found here. At the ſummer market of Longforgan, 
All the farm-ſervants for the whole Carſe are uſually hired 
for the enſuing year. This cuſtom, although of long ſtand- 
ing, is by no means a good one, as the ſervant, if hired to 
another, remains with his preſent maſter from June to the 
Martinmas following, perhaps very much againſt the inte- 
reſt of the one, and the moral rectitude or good condudt of 
the other. The cuſtoms belong to Caftle-Huntly, and for 
both fairs are generally ſrom L. 6 to L. 7, 105. | 


Inn. There are two inns in the village, one at the wel 
end, very convenietit for the accommodation of country 
| paſſengers; 
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paſſengers; and another about the middle of the town, upon 


a much larger ſcale, with a brew-houſe, malt-barn, bake- 
houſe, and WENT — attached to it *. 


Villages. 


* There are tilt remaining a few of the old houſes in Longforgan, which 


ew what they were 20 years ago. They are very bad, narrow, low roofed, 


and inconvenient; they are built with turf and ſtone, or with clay for mor- 
tar, and all thatched with turf and ftraw ; not a veſtige of lime was then 
to be ſeen in the village. Since that time, all the houſes capable of being 
made habitable have been repaired ; between 50 and 60 new houſes have 
been built by the preſent proprietor, beſides two ſets of farm. offices for lar- 
ger farmers, ſeveral barns and b yres, and two ſmithies, all within the village. 
The new houſes are generally 28 or 30 feet by 15 within walls, and the 
door in the middle; they are divided into two good apartments upon the 
ground-floor, with a window to each to the ſtreet, and a ſmaller room in 
the middle, with a window backwards, which ſerves as a {tore-room to the 
family. In general, weavers have their houſes fitted for their particular 
convenience ; but almoft every one has a ſmall apartment, neatly plaſtered 
with lime, and fitted up according to the taſte of the poſſeſſor. They are 
built with ſtone and lime. The floors are of earth or clay, The garrets 
above are laid with deal, and they are covered either with ſewed thatch of 


wheat-ſtraw, tiles, or ſlates, with ſky-lights, Theſe houſes, when built, 


coſt from L. 30 to L. 50, according to the ſize, materials, &c. The ſame 
deſcription may ſerve both for the old and the new - houſes all over the 


| pariſh, 


In the middle of the village t there was a Croſs, conſiſting of a Nile of 
one ſtone, with a lion on the top of i it, ſtanding upon a pedeſtal of maſonry 
of ſeveral ſteps; the whole height of the ſtone pillar is 21 feet. This had 
been erected by one of the Earls of Strathmore, probably Earl Patrick, as 
there is another built by him exactly reſembling it at Glammis. This Croſs 
was taken down ſome years ago, and is now ſer up upon a rocky eminence 
within the park of Caſtle-Huntly, called Cromwell's Knowe (Knoll). 

This village is fituated upon the ridge of a bank, through the middle of 
which the turtpike-road between Perth and Dundee runs from weſt to eaſt ; 


and it is remarkable, that on the north ſide of the road, no water nor ſpring 
| is to be found, in pits ſunk (as ſome ſay) 50 or 60 feet deep; while, on the 


ſouth fide, there are many wells very well n with water. 
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Village.. There are only two other places in this pariſh 
which have the leaſt claim to be called villages; Kingoody, 
which belongs to Mr Mylne of Mylnefield, already men- 
tioned; and Lochtown, a ſmall village belonging to Mr 
Haldane of Airthry. The reſt can only be called hamlets, 
but they are numerous. 


Farm Houſes —The farm houſes are very good ; many 
of them new within theſe twenty years. In general they 
are handſome ; two ſtories high, with two fire rooms, a large 
light cloſet, and other conveniencies, on each floor, and 
covered with blue or grey ſlate. The dwelling-houſe i 18 2 
little detached from, and advanced before the offices, form- 
ing one fide of a ſquare; the other three ſides of which con- 
fiſt of offices, The barns forming the fide oppoſite to the 
houſe, with 2 threſhing-mill behind; and the other two 
ſides are ſtables, byres, cart-ſhades, granaries, bothie, &c.; 
and the dung-court is in the centre of the ſquare. The 
bothie 1s the apartment of the farm-ſervants, where they 
ſleep, dreſs their victuals and eat. 


Caſile- Hunily.—The wall remarkable building in the 
pariſh is Caſtle-Huntly. It ſtands upon the point of a very 
ſingular rock, which riſes in the middle ol the plain, quite 
e towards the ſouth - weſt, and gradually {loping 
to the eaſtward. When it was Aal built, as there is 
no date upon any part of the old caſtle, is unknown; but 
there is a charter in poſſeſſion of the family of Gray, to 
whom this eſtate then belonged, and which made a part of 
very extenſive poſſeſſions in this country, which belonged 
to that family at the time; which'charter is from James II. 
in 1452, to Andrew the 2d Lord Gray of Foulis, giving 
him leave to build a fortalice upon any of his eſtates, which 


were then very extenſive. In conſequence of which, he 
ts 
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ſid * to have built this caſtle upon a very remarkable 
« rock, a little to the ſouth-weſt of Forgund, and called it 
1 Huntly.” It does not appear why he gave it that name 
but there is an adjoining field, and a bridge acroſs the rivu- 
et which runs througli the park, both of which bear the 
name of Huntly. It is ſaid, that having matried a daughter 
of the Earl of Huntly, he named his caſtle in honour of his 
lady. It is entirely built of Kingoody ſtone; and the 
country people have a tradition, that the materials were all 
brought by water to the ſpot. Be that as it may, there is 
every appearance of this rock, at ſome very diſtant period, 
being waſhed, if not ſurronnded by water; for river-ſand is 
found in great abundance all round it; and if there be any 
foundation for this tradition, it is probable that thete was a 
place of ſtrength upon this rock many years before the 
1452. 5 
There is another circtimſtance which adds weight to this 
conjecture. The fouth-weſt face of the rock had been ſo 
much waſted by the weather, or ſome other more powerful 
ciuſe, that ſometime between the year 1660 and 1670, or 
thereabouts, Earl Patrick had judged it neceſſary to build 2 
facing, or mafſy buttreſs, to cover the rock to the weſt- 
ward, to protect that fide of the caſtle. This buttreſs is 
very diſtinguiſhable from the reſt of the building of the 
caltle, and is eaſily known to be Earl Patrick's, from the 
correſponding ſtyle of building with his other works: Now, 
it is hardly probable, that from the year 1452 to 1660, a 
liſtance only of 208 years, ſo great a waſte could have been 
made upon the face of a whin rock, by the common opera- 
tion of wind and weather, as to make ſuch a facing neceſ- 
ary; and if ſo, eſpecially as the eſtate had been long in the 
amily before, the probability is, that the original building 
had been much more ancient, and that it had only been re- 
Y paire@, 
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paired, perhaps enlarged, and its name changed, by the Lorg 
Gray, who obtained the charter from James II.“ 


Soll 


* The moſt ancient ben of this caſtle had "OR an e dene, bull 
upon the moſt projecting part of the rock, in ſuch faſhion, that the firſt ſet 
of apartments, conſiſting of three vaults, all arched with ſtrong maſonry, 
had one end ſolid rock, and the other à wall of 14 feet thick, with a win. 
dow to each, about 6 inches wide and 4 feet high, In the middle vault 
there had been a well, which is now filled up. 

| Oppoſite to the ſouthermoſt vault, the rock projects a little farther to the 
weſtward, and is lower than the reſt, upon which the pit or priſon was 
built; alſo 14 feet thick walls, and a narrow flit of a window; no paſſage 
to the pit but by a trap door, and over it, a ſquare apartment of 20 feet 
high, arched at top, with a window of 4 feet ſquare, and 38 feet from the 
ground, which is ſuppoſed to have been the guard-room, the only door of 
which is arched ; and there was not the leaſt veſtige of any other way to 
get acceſs to the caſtle, even for one man at a time, but over the ſhelving 
rock on the ſouth-weſt, and cloſe by the two windows in the other two 
arched apartments, one of which is exactly upon the door, calculated, as it 
would appear, for the uſe of ſpears, or other offenſive weapons, to prevent 
the entrance of an enemy. From all which, it would appear to have been 
as ſecure a retreat, in thoſe days, as nature and art could make it. This 
door had been built up, probably when Earl Patrick repaired the caſtle, 
and another, on the north-caft fide, had been ſtruck out at that time, to 
make the acceſs more convenient. On opening that old doer in 1977, a very 
large iron-gate was found incloſed in a 10 feet wall, built of ſolid maſonry. 
To make the caſtle ſtill more ſecure, it appears, that the original builders 
had left no other way of getting to the apartments above, after paſſing the 
ſhelving rock, cloſe by the two narrow windows of the lower vaults, but 
through the guard-room ; and then, by a hole of about 3 feet ſquare in the 
top of one of the arches, to which they muſt mount by. a ladder, which, 
though built up, is perfectly diſtinct at this day. I is probable, that after 
mounting, the ladder was drawn up, and the Lord of the caſtle ſlept in ſe- 
curity. 

It would alſo -ppear, that ſome time or other there had been ſome kind 
of xcavations round part of the caſtle, probably to ſerve as a ditch for de- 
fence ; for, in 1780, when ſinking a foundation for ſome addition to the 
preſent building, for about 12 feet deep and upwards, it appeared to have 
n filled up with wood-aſhes, and rubbiſh of various materials ; ſo that, 
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with the eſtate belonging to it, paſſed from the family of 
Gray to the family of Lyon, then Earls of Kinghorn, and 
Farl Patrick ſucceeding ſometime about the year 1660, it 
became 2 favourite rehdence of his. Whether any altera- 
tions had been made upon the caſtle before his time, does 
not appear. But many alterations and additions were made 


by him, all of which bore his initials, and the date 1667, 


One very remarkable alteration made by him was enlar- 


ping the dining-room, by digging four feet out of the front 


wall for its whole length of 34 feet; fo that, while the wall 


of the rooms, both above and below, are 10 feet thick, the 


front wall of this room 1s only 6 feet thick; and when the 
caltle was repairing in 1778, the upper part of this exca- 


ration was found to project and han 8 over, like a ſolid im- 


penetrable rock. 


Name changed to Lyon in 1672. —By the ſame charter, 
which Earl Patrick obtained from Charles II. 1672, in 


fa vour 


inding no proper bed to found upon, arches were thrown from point to point 
of the rock for that purpoſe. As no coal-aſhes were found, may not this be 
in additional proof of its great antiquity ? | 

The moſt ancient part of the building is very Liſinguiſhable from the reſt, 


x all the ſtones are placed on the ſame bed as they lay in the quarry ; and 


it would appear from the openings made on the walls, for different pur- 
poſes, by the preſent proprietor, that the old caſtle had been built of two 
walls, one outſide, of very large maſly ſtones, telerably well dreſſed; and an 
inner wall, not quite ſo well dreſſed : That the middle ſpace between 
theſe had then been filled up with immenſe large whin-ſtanes, gathered 
from the fields, with ſmaller ſtones thrown in looſely round them, and then 
illed up with grouted lime, that is, lime mixed with a proper proportion of 
fand, and made ſo thin with water, as to admit of being poured in, and to 
fill up all the cavities between the ſtones. This cement is now ſo very hard, 


that it is much more difficult to work than any quarry; ſo much fo, that in 
1193, when making an opening for a window of 91 feet by 44, and only 
6 feet thick, as the wall had been thinned before, it was hard work to four 


tout men for nine days. 


Sold in 161 5 to the Family of Lyon.—In 1615, this caſtle, 


*q 


91 
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favour of Longforgan, the barony was erected into a Log: 
ſhip, to be called the Lordſhip of Lyon; and it is moſt pro- 
bable that this was the æra of its change of name from 
Caſtle-Huntly to Caftle-Lyon. | 

He alſo planted a great number of trees of al ſorts, many 
of which now remain, and the whole grounds were dreſſed 


up in all the grandeur of ſammer. houſes, ſtatues, avenues, 


gates, ornamented with various orders of architecture, &c, 
&c. agreeable to the taſte of the times. 


Sold again in 177%. Nothing ſeems to have been done 
to this place ſince Earl Patrick's time, until the preſent pro- 


prietor purchaſed the eſtate in 1777. The whole has now 


aſſumed a new face. The grounds are laid out as much in 
the modern taſte as their fituation will admit ; many trees 
are taken down, but many more have been planted, and 
great numbers of fine old horſe-cheſnuts, planes, limes, and 
aſh, &c. in ſtraight avenues, ſtill remain, ſo as to preſerve 
the unity of ſtyle between the place and the caſtle. 

The caſtle alſo, although completely moderniſed within, 
has aſſumed even a more caſtellated appearance outwardly 
than formerly. The wings, embattled walls, round tower, 
and corner turrets, have been given it by the preſent pro- 
prietor ; who has reftored the ancient name of Huntly, by 
which it was ſo long known while in poſſeſſion of the fami- 
ly of Gray. Its .greateft height is 116 feet from the 
ground. | 


View. The view from the top of Caſtle-Huntly is per- 
haps one of the fineſt in Great Britain. Situated in the 
middle, and riſing 116 feet above the level of one of the 


richeſt and moſt fertile plains in the iſland, it commandꝭ 2 


view of the river Tay for above 20 miles, which, in many 
Places 1 is two miles broad and upwards, and which is fre- 


quently 
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quently covered with a great number of veſſels of various 
burdens. On the ſouth, the hills of Fife bound the proſpect, 
now in moſt places highly cultivated ; and on the north, a 
continuation of the Sidlaws, covered with rich corn-fields to 
their ſummits; and the whole well wooded, and interſperſed 
with gentlemens ſeats, villages, hamlets, and farm-houſes, 
for above 3o miles; and in the back | man are ſeen dittant 
hills for 60 miles and nga 


Gate —The * is very remarkable, and had originally 
been built by Earl Patrick, at the weſt end of Longforgan, 
which he named Port-Patrick, after himſelf; but which, 


from a vulgar corruption, was always called Port- Patience. 


It was one of ſix, which he built in a ſtraight line, upon the 
approach between Longforgan and the caſtle. It conſiſts 


of a middle ſpace of 16 feet wide, and an arch on each fide 


of 5 feet. The whole length 72 feet 6 inches. It is orna- 
mented on both fides with Tuſcan ſemicolumns, and crown- 
ed with four pyramids. It was taken down about twelve 
years ago, andjrebuilt, with-great care, where it now ſtands, 
3 2 laſting monument of the taſte of the 85 Earl by 
whomn 1 it was originally built. 


Drimmie. —In this pariſh, alſo, des is a ſeat belonging 


to Lord Kinnaird, called Drimmie, which became the reſi- 


dence of the family, in conſequence of the caſtle of Moncur 


having been burnt down in the beginning of this century. 
It originally conſiſted of a lodge built as a banqueting- 
room, in order to facilitate conviviality with the then pro- 


prietors of the eſtate of Caſtle-Huntly ; and to this lodge 


additions have been made from time to time, as neceſſity 
dictated; but its fituation is ſo little calculated for becom- 
ing a fit reſidence for the family, that no regular plan ap- 
ſears ever to have been adopted for beautifying, or laying 


out 
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| out the grounds, xconſoquencly: re is n n it 


worth notice. ly, yes 
The preſent. opting * this your, 179 5, made 4 * 5 
conſiderable tepairs about the houſe, for the purpoſe of ren. ral rec 
. dering it a more comfortable abode, until a fit and ſuitable 42525 
family reſidence ſhall be built, in a park not far diftuit, in having 
the adjoining pariſh of Roſſie, which his Lordſhip has inclo- religio! 
ſed at a great expence, and is of conſiderable extent, con- = 2 
taining in it great variety of ground, plantations, water, &c. built .. 
all of which have been improved with much caſt and taſte; Cray, 
thus that which requires the hand of time to render perfed, « the 
being ſo far completed, a houſe fit for ſo fine: a ſituation and of a m 
place may be erected, whenever it may ſuit the inclination p * 
or convenience of the family. The eſtate of Drimmie haz judged 
been in the — of che RO" of Kinnaird for many AS 
centuries. al FR 1 1 955 
Mylnefield,—The houſe of Mylackeld 3 y fl. Me 
tuated, . eaſt from Longforgan, and fouth of the turnpike- which 
road leading to Dandee, upon the riſing ground on the eaſt xp 
corner of the pariſh, . The grounds are laid out in great 5 
taſte by Mr White. It has a great deal of planting, both oe 
old and young, about it, and commands a moſt delightful _ 
proſpect of the river Tay, the diſtant hills of Fife, and vl 
beautiful rich bank of Gray, Lundie, &c. in the county of 
| Forfar. It is ſurrounded with fine graſs parks, from which as 1 
the Dundee market 1 1s ſupplied with excellent mutton. Say: 


mW Church —The Pariſh ha manſe, and ſchool- bs pl 
houſe, are 3n the village of Longforgan. 


The church was taken down 1794. It was an old, long, A 
narrow, and inconvenient building, conſiſting of two parts, PA 
and evidently built at very different periods. The ealt- well 
.moſt, which belonged entirely to the eſtate af Caſtle-Hunt- BY dur. 
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ly, was a ſubſtantial building, all of aſhlar Kingoody ſtone 3 


and from a very handſome croſs on the eaſt gavel, and ſeve- 
tal receſſes of hewn ſtone within, probably for altars, or 
firines of ſome favourite ſaints, it had every appearance of 
having been the original church when the Roman Catholic 
religion prevailed ; and from uniformity of building with 
the church of Fowlis-Eaſter, it is probable that both were 


built ſometime in the twelfth century, by the ſame Lady 


Gray, to whom both eſtates then belonged. The welt end 
of the church, although apparently older, muſt have been 
of a much later date. It was a very inſufficient building, 


of bad materials, and had every appearance of that ill- 


judged parfimonious fimplicity, ſo much affected by the en- 
thufiaſtic firſt reformers. This, therefore, would appear to 
have been added to it at the Reformation. 


8 the weſt end of the church is the ſteeple, 
which was built by Earl Patrick of Strathmore about 130 
years ago. It has three bells and a clock, which laſt is the 
property of the inhabitants of the village; but it is not well 
kept. On the eaſt end is a ſquare building, alſo built by 
his Lordſhip. It ſtands diagonally, and was formerly joined 
to the church, but they are now diſtinct buildiſigs. The 
lower part is the Caſtle-Huntly burying- place, and over it 
5 a room, to which the family uſed to retire during the in- 
terval of divine ſervice. This room the proprietor has gi- 


ven leave to the kirk; ſeſſion to uſe for a ſeſſion- houſe during 
bis pleaſure. 


Neu Church. In room of the old church, a handſome 
new one was finiſhed in 1795, with large Gothic windows 
in front, towards the ſouth, extremely well ſiniſſied, and 
well ſeated, with an elegant circular gallery. The whole 
church is capable of containing Io hearers and upwards. 
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32 
4 b but tl 


to objed 


Manſe.— The manſe was built 1753, and has been twice ; 
to merit 


| repaired within theſe 15 years. In 1795, it got a thorough 
repair for the third time, and is now a moſt excellent con. 
venient houſe ; it has very good offices, all lately repaired, 


a good garden, and is beautifully ſituated, commanding 2 


moſt extenſive view of the river Tay, and the rich grounds 
below. 1 


Slitipend.— The ſtipend is 11 bolls of wheat, 56 bolls of 

barley, 57 bolls of oats, 2 bolls of meal, and L. 20 Sterling, 
beſides a good glebe, worth L. 10 Sterling per annum at 
leaſt; ſo that, with the houſe, garden, and offices, it is worth 
about L. 150 per annum, taken at a medium of 10 years 
back; but from an old practice, the victual part of mini- 
ſter's ſtipends is valued ſo low, it makes them appear much 
leſs than they are in fact; although, were they ſtated as 
they really are, the livings of the clergy in Scotland are in 
general ſufficiently moderate, and many of them much lower 
than they ought to be. 


Plan for improving Miniſters Stipends.—It would be a 
good plan, were Government to make an offer to proprie- 
tors to purchaſe their teinds, which, it is believed, moſt 
would do. This would raiſe a very large capital; and were 
the produce put in the hands of truſtees, under the direction 
of the Church, to be lent out by them to the beſt advantage, 
and to empower them to buy land if they thought proper, 
to be applied ſolely and entirely to pay the miniſters fi- 
pends, and to uphold the church and manſe, a permanent 
fund would be eſtabliſhed immediately, to accommodate 
the pariſhes with more becoming places of worſhip, to lodge 
the miniſters more commodiouſly, and alſo, to make many 
hvings much better ; and might, in time, be the means of 
making ſtipends keep pace with the value of money. This 
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; but the outlines of a plan, which may, indeed, be liable 
w objections; but the advantages would be ſo great, it ſeems 
o merit conſideration. The ſtipends would ſtill be unequal, 
xcording to circumſtances ; but, by proper regulation. all 
of them might be better : The clergy would then be raiſed 
to that rank and conſideration in ſociety to which they are 
well entitled ; and men of learning and abilities would con- 
ſder the Church as an object of honourahle ambition: He- 
ritors would no longer have cauſe of diſputes with th-ir 
paſtors; and the Court of Teinds, with a thouſand &cs. 
might be ſet aſide for ever. 
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Schoolhouſe, Schoolmaſter's Salary, Wc. and School, —The 


s Worth 
o years ſchoolhouſe is very tolerable, with a houſe for the maſter 
F mint. attached to it. The fixed ſalary for the ſchoolmaſter is 


L. 7, 5 8. per annum; but that the pariſh might be well ſup- 
plied, the heritors, at the ſettlement of the preſent teacher, 
raiſed the ſalary, by ſubſcription, to about L. 20 per annum, 
to continue during his incumbency. The average number 
of ſcholars are about 80 or 90; and the fees for teaching 
Latin are 2 8. 6d.; writing and arithmetic, 2 s.; and 18. 6d. 
for teaching to read Engliſh, per quarter ; which, with ſome 
ſmall fees as ſeſſion-clerk, and Mr Paterſon's yearly allow- 
ance for poor ſcholars, makes thefplace worth more than 
L. 50 per annum. 

The ſchool may be confldered to be more immediately 
under the patronage of Mr Paterſon, the principal heritor; 
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ropet, who, beſides taking a very active part, and ſubſcribing very 
rs fi- liberally himſelf, he pays for teaching twelve ſcholars, chil- 
anent dren of ſuch poor as cannot pay the uſual fees; and every i 
odate year, upon the examination of the ſchool by the preſbytery 1 
lodge of Dundee, he attends himſelf, when in the country, and 5 
many gives premiums of Bibles, New Teſtaments, Collections, | 
ns of count-books, Hens, and paper, to be diſtributed by the ] 
This exzminers . 
15 
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examiners to ſuch of the ſcholars of each claſs, as they may 
think moſt deſerving ; and as all the ſcholars know this to 
be an annual eſtabliſhed practice, it has had an exceeding 
good effect, and hes raiſed a ſpirit of emulation, and that de. 
gree of application amongſt the children, which cannot fail 
of giving great pleaſure to all concerned, 


State of the Poor.—The ſtate of the poor in Scotland is, 
in every reſpect. quite different from what it is in England, 
There is a kind of very commendable pride, which pre. 
vents many of the labouring poor in this country from ac- 
depting pariſh charity, as long as by their own induſtry, or 
by the bounty of their friends, they can get a morſel of 
bread, In moſt pariſhes, the ordinary funds are ſufficient 
to ſupply the wants of their poor: Theſe are principally 
under the management of the miniſter and the kirk-ſeflion, 
who muſt be well acquainted with the circumſtances of every 
one; but ſhould the ordinary funds prove inſufficient, the 
care of the poor falls to the heritors. This has happened in 
fome pariſhes; and hence, ſomething like a rate, or pro- 
portional afſe{ſmgnt, has taken place; but in this pariſh | 
there is no ſuch thing. 


| Funds.—The funds are, L. 2 30, at intereſt at 5 per 


cont. — — L. 41 10 0 

Weekly collections at the church-doors, inclu- 

ding what is given at the Sacrament, may | * 

be reckoned at 108. per week, 5 26 o o con 

Fees for marriages, burials, &c. | 66 s 

— . 

L. 42 10 0 "a 

Beſides ſeat-rents, which cannot as yet be exactly aſcertain- A1 t 


ed, but may be between L. 3 and L. 4 more, as the heritors 
have given the communion-tables, which hold between 70 
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and 80 fitters, to the kirk-ſeſſion, for the benefit of the 
poor“. | 


* 


Number of Poor. — There are only 12 perſons who are 
upon the ſeſſion- liſt, (November 1795), and who receive 
about L. 2, 8 s. per month; ſo that the funds of the pariſh 
are quite ſufficient for ſuch ordinary ſupplies; but at pre- 
ſent, the ſeſſion have to pay L. 6 per annum + to the Lunatic 


Hoſpital at Montroſe, for a poor woman diſordered in mind; 
and in the year 1795, as there was an appearance of ſcarcity, 


from the deficiency of the crop, the ſeſſion came to a reſo- 
lution to give all their refident poor meal inſtead of money; 
and to every perſon entitled to 18. to give in its place one 
peck of good oatmeal. 


Extraordinary Supply 1795. However, crop 1795 was 
found to be ſo very deficient, particulariy in the Carſe of 
Gowrie, that before F ebruary 1796, there was every ap- 
pearance, not only of ſcarcity, but of want, and which would 


probably have been the caſe in this pariſh, had not the he- 


ritors exerted themſelves in an extraordinary degree; Mr 
Mylne of Mylaefield, and Mr Wemyſs of Laurieſton, who 
had oats, took charge of their own tenants; but as Lord 


Kinnaird and Mr Paterſon had neither oats nor meal of 
| their 


* The leaſt reflection ought to convince every one, that it is of the utmoſt 
conſequence to ſociety to keep off a rate as long as poſſible; for although 
there are many who will exert themſelves to the utmoſt, rather than accept 
of pariſh charity, yet, when they know that a ſund is eſtabliſhed for their 
aid, they are inclined, from that moment, to conſider it as their right: ſhame. 
is entirely laid aſide; their induſtrivus endeavours to ſupport themſelves are 
at an end; and they become a burden upon the pariſh at a much earlier pe- 
riod than they are entitled to in the true ſpirit of charity. 


+} Raiſed this year (1797) to L. 10 per annum, and granted as a favour 
dom the hoſpital, beſides about L. 2 for clothes, 
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their own, they ſent from London 400 quarters of the heft 
mealing Engliſh oats, which they directed to be ground into 
meal, to be ſold at the Dundee market price to all of their 
tenants who wanted, and who could afford to pay ; and to 
thoſe, whoſe daily earning were not ſufficient to maintain 
themſelves and family, they ordered the meal to be given 
out weekly at a reduced price, 1 e. at Is. per peck, and to 
continue till next harveſt; and to the poor for nothing. 


Feu Poor. — It may ſeem extraordinary, that in a pariſh 
conſiſting of 1 500 fouls and upwards, and in which there is 
a village of nearly half the number, principally labourers 
and manufacturers, there are ſo few who receive chari- 
ty; and ſtill more extraordinary that there is but one 
travelling beggar in the whole pariſh; even ſhe receives 
parochial ſupplies, but ſhe has got ſuch a habit of begging, 
nothing can reſtrain her. Of that claſs, many paſs through 
the pariſh, but they come from the neighbouring towns. and 


many from the Highlands. This may be accounted tor as 


follows : 


Reaſons why.—Every native of this pariſh, who is in real 
want, upon proper application, gets a ſupply as far as the 
funds will admit, and according to his or her neceſſities. 

If they be totally unable to do any thing for their own 
maintenance, or if they have a family to provide for, which 
they are unable to do, they get more ; if they be ſingle, or it 
they have friends or relations who can help them, they get leſs. 
For it is the leading feature of this charity, that the poor are 
to be ſupplied with the neceſſaries of life, and not with the 
ſuperfiuities, and in ſuch a manner as to be a ſpur to the in- 
duſtry of all, eſpecially of the riſing generation, and not to 
encourage ſloth, and ſupport idleneſs and extravagance. 
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As this is a corn country; as improvements in agriculture, 
to an immenſe extent, have been carry ing on within theſe 
30 Fears; as there is one of the belt ſtone- quarries in Great 
Britain in this pariſh, which employs a great number of 
bands; as numbers of buildings have been going on; and 
turnpike roads, with many other public works, there is, of 
courſe, a great demand for labourers of every deſeription, and 
of all ages; even women and children get conſtant employ- 
ment in the field for near 3-4ths of the year, beſides what are 
required for the manufactures and different trades. It is in the 
winter months only, that the labouring and induſtrious poor 
run the greateſt riſk of want. At that period, therefore, 
the heritors are very attentive to the wants of the poor; 
and as the village of Longforgan belongs entirely to Caſtle- 
Huntly, during the three winter months, z. e. December, 
January, and February, or longer, if the ſeaſon be fevere, 
Mr Paterſon orders meal to ve diſtributed to the poor on his 
eſtate, one or two pecks, per week, or more, according to 
their neceſſities, or as the number and helpleſs condition of 
their families may require. By ſuch means the pariſh of 
Long organ has hitherto been able to ſupport its own poor, 
with ut a rate upon themſelves, or a tax upon the benevo- 
lence of their neighbours: | 


Py1:lation.—The return to Dr Webſter, in 175 5, amount- 
ed only to .285; and as the number at preſent is 15 26, con- 
leq\i-uily there is an increaſe of 241; of theſe, 778 are 
males, and 748 females. | 


Under 10 years of age, there are — 36 3 
Thence to 20 years, 1 8 293 

to 50 years, - . 712 

to 70 years, 2 5 137 

to 80 5 ears, . = 17 

to 90 years, = = 4 

- WE 
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Epiſcopalians, 
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Married perſons, . - 433 
Widowers, a - - 23 
| Widows, = - - 46 
Batchellors above 50, = - 7 
Unmarried women above 45, „ 5 
3r9 
Minifter, .  - + 1 Shoemakers, 23 
Schoolmaſter, - 1 Blackſmiths, - 8 
Surgeon, = - 1 Wrights, p - 1 
Exciſe officer, + I Weavers, - 1 
Butc ier, - 1 Male ſervants of all deno- 
er, - x minations, RT 
Brewers, . - 2 Female ſervants of all de- 
Coopers, EI 2 nominations, above 80 
Maſons, (A 2 Farmers paying L. 100 
Innkeepers, - 2 per ann. and upwards, 15 
Alehouſes, - 4 Do. paying L. 50 per 
Lint-dreſſers, 4 3 annum to L. 100, 10 
SGardeners, — 5 Do. from L. 20 to L. 5, 7 
Lint-millers, 8 6 Do. from L. 10 to L. 20, 18 
Corn-millers, v 6 Do. from L. 5 to L. 10, 29 
Tailors, A « 6 | 
Families in the village, « 4 126 
Ditto in the reſt of the pariſh, 5 181 
Families, 307 
Seceders of all denominations, . 40 


— 12 


Inhabitants of the village of Langs at 5 per family, 630 
Inhabitants of the whole partly at the above calculation, 1535 
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80 chat the calculation at 5 per family comes within 9 of 
me real numbers in the pariſh, : 
Refiding proprietors, . 1-4 
Non- reſident, 3 5 3 
The increaſe of inhabitants in the pariſh cannot be well 
aſcertained from the regiſter of baptiſms, which do 1 not ſeem 
to have been accurately kept. 
From January T. 1731 to January r. 1741, were baptized, | 
R765 240 
Females, - 5 


467 
56 marriages cb No burials recorded in this period. 
From 1ſt January 1741 to rſt. January 1761 no record. 
There does not appear to be any regiſter of burials before 
the year 1771; nor of marriages from 1741 to 1771. 

From Jan. 1. 1761 to Janu. 1. 1771, were baptized, 

Males, - 

Females, 


266 
During the 10 years preceding 179 3 were baptized, 
Males, }- 


Females, 


Within the period of 10 years preceding 1793, the bans 
vere publiſhed in this pariſh for 143 couples; 75 of theſe, 
both parties were of this pariſh ; 'and one of the parties of 
the remaining $8 ; ſo that 27 individuals of this pariſh 
vere married within that time. 

The decrement of lives in this pariſh can be. gill leſs AC- 
arately aſcertained, as the regiſter is kept from the fees 
pad for the mortcloth (pall) only, which is uſed at burials of 
perſons coming from other pariſhes to be interred here, as well 
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as for thoſe who die and are buried in the pariſh; and hy. willing 
rials going from this pariſh to any other do not uſe the mort. to pay 

cloth of this pariſh, and therefore are not regiſtered ; nor do | 
the poor pay any thing. But it appears by the mortcloth. Sal 
regiſter, that it has been uſed 256 times in the 10 years pre. any di 
ceding 1793, i. e. 25 1 per annum. carfe, 
1794. Baptized. "© 14 ” WT 
; diſeaſe 

Females, — 21 

— — may | 
Total, 35 While 
The mortcloth paid for 16 times. colds, 
Married, both parties in this pariſh, 24 * 
The man in ditto, - 6 Hom 
The woman in ditt * 
SES: _— 12 TE , ral, ſu 
Of this pariſh married, 35 perſons, ly hap 
= partic 
I795. Baptized, Males 1 22 ian u. 
Females, 21 has h. 
Total, 43 4x ; 
Married, both parties in this pariſh, 8 Wer | 
Man in ditto, - 4 . 6 
Woman in ditto, 8 We 
| = , tical a 
ö 20 perſons. ed, it 
Mortcloth paid for 18 times. | never 
| ſeized 
| Fees for 3 if the bride be of t this pariſh :—For Tay 
| 3 Sundays, 28.; 2 ditto, 3 8.; x ditto, 10 8. 6d, If the _— 


bride be not of this pariſh, for 3 Sundays, nothing ; 2 ditto, Fo 
1 8.; I ditto, 2s. 6d. 5 


Fees for the mortcloth —For the beſt, 5s.; ſecond, 25, 3 
6 d.; a child's, 9 d, | 
As there are alſo certain ſmall dues payable for repilter- 


ing baptiſms, any deficiency probably ariſes from the uu. 
| willingnels 
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1d by. willingneſs of thoſe who are not of the Eſtabliſhed Church 


mort. WI to pay dues. | 

nor dg | A | 
tcloth. Salubrity.—This pariſh is in general healthy, nor is there 
s pre- any diſeaſe endemical to the diſtrict, Formerly, in the low 


catſe, agues prevailed, Now, ſince the ditches have been 
deepened, and the lands ſo completely drained of water, the 
diſeaſe is ſcarcely known, Fevers are not frequent, which 
may be owing to the regular diet of the inhabitants : 
While young, the ploughmen and labourers are ſubje& to 
colds, which, in ſtrong conſtitutions, and in a more advanced 
age, generally terminate in rheumatiſms, and gouty pains, 
as the country people call them; but, in others, it falls 
upon their breaſts ; their langs become affected, and, in gene- 
ral, ſuch complaints end fatally. This termination general- 
ly happens in ſcrophulous habits, which are very prevalent, 
particularly amongſt the weavers and com mon people of 
this neighbourhood. Within theſe 20 years, one initance 
has happened, of a hydrops pectoris, in a ſtrong healthy 
man above 50, who caught cold from geting wet ſowing 
his corn in the ſpring, which was followed with a ſtricture 
in his breaſt, and difficulty of breathing: Soon after his 
legs ſwelled, which gradually roſe upwards, evidently drop- 
| fical and in a ſhort time; after every medical help had fail- 
ed, it proved fatal. A healthy young woman, who had 
never been farther out of the pariſh than Dundee, was 
ſized with an inflammation of the liver: The diſeaſe was 
not known till too late; and although Mercurial friction 
was then uſed, ſhe died. | 
For many years paſt, diſeaſes have been more frequent 
in the hilly part of the pariſh than in the Carſe. This had 
been frequently obſerved by the late Reverend Mr George 
Lyon of Ogle, who was miniſter of the pariſh for more 
OS | than 
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ral induſtrious, quiet and ſober; ſome of them very intelligent 


ceſſary, and ſome with the luxuries of life. In general, 


tatoes, with the produce of their yards or gardens, but they 
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than 50 years . Innoculation has been practiſed here, and 
many ſubmitted to it thankfully, when ſtrongly recommend. 
ed to them ſome years ago; but for ſome time paſt 1 it ſeems 
to have been forgotten. | 


Mode of Living. The Inhabitants of this pariſh are in gene. 


in their profeſſions ; many of the better ſort live exceeding. 
ly well; their tables are abundantly ſupplied with every ne- 


the farmers are well lodged, and both they and their fami- 
Hes are well dreſſed. The leſſer farmers and manufacturers 
alſo live well, and have plenty of good wholeſome food; 
many of them are fupplied with butcher-meat at times; and 
both they and the labourers, not only uſe oat- meal and po- 


frequently uſe wheaten bread, the conſumption of which 
has increaſed much within theſe few years, and there are 
very few who have families, who do not uſe tea and its 


accompanyments. 


Farm Servants.— The farm ſervants formerly lived with 
the family; and their uſual food was broth made of kail 
and barley, or grotts, (unhuſked oats), without meat, and 
bannocks made of peaſe and bean meal, Now they live 
apart from the family 1 in their bothie, and get what is call- 
ed livery meal, z. e. 2 pecks of oat-meal per week, and 
3 choppins (quarts) of ſkimmed milk per day. 

9 95 | Some 
* The Author of this paper is happy in this opportunity of paying a juft 
tribute to ſo worthy a character. During a miniſtry of 50 years and up- 
wards, beſides a very conſcientious diſcharge of his duty in his official caps- 
city, his charity, benevolence, and attention to the poor, m de him extreme 


ly uſeful and much beloved. His character was irreproachable; - he wi 
A ſincere Miniſter of the Goſpel ; a good Chriſtian ; and an honeſt man. 
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' Come attempts have lately been made to introduce Jaco- 
dine principles into this pariſh; but by care, attention, and 
proper exertion of the heritors, in. ſupport of the country 
police, it is hoped that the idle, the unprincipled, and ill - 
diſpoſed, will be effectually prevented from diſturbing the 
public peace; and that the good ſenſe of the inhabitants in 
general, who are loyal and well-diſpoſed, will teach others 
to put a proper value upon that moſt excellent Conſtitution, 
under which all enjoy ſo many bleſſings. | ; 


of Longforgan. | 


Increaſe of Population. —That the inhabitants of the pa- 
riſh are in general upon the increaſe, when compared with 
Dr Webſter's return, has been already obſerved, notwith- 
ſanding that ſeveral cottages, and one conſiderable village, 
have been removed, to make room for larger farms. It us 
in the villages, however, that the addition has principally 
taken place. By a ſurvey taken of the village of Long- 
forgan in 1775, there were then only 105 families in it; 
there are now 126. Twenty-one families make 105 per- 
ſons at five a family, equal to nearly one-fixth of the whole 
number. | 


Fuel. The fuel commonly uſed by the inhabitants of 
this pariſh is coal, brought by water-carriage from the Frith 
of Forth, and landed at Dundee, the burn-mouth of Inver- 


goutie, or at Polgavie ; the medium price uſed to be 45. "af 


boll, of 56 ſtone Amſterdam weight, that is, about 6 d. per 
ewt; but within theſe few years the price has riſen to 
5s. and upwards. This has introduced the uſe of Engliſh 
coal from Newcaſtle and Sunderland, which are now 
much liked, and by many thought better, and in the 
end cheaper. They alſo burn whins, (furz), and weedings 


of firs, but their dependence is upon coal. 


: 


Horſes. 
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yard, where they continued, and got nothing but firaw 


plough ; but now there is no ſuch thing in the whole pa- 


advantage, and will fetch a good price from the butcher; 
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Hor ſes.— There are in this pariſh about 345 horſes; of which 


ten or twelve at moſt are riding or carriage horſes; the ref 


are all for the purpoſes of agriculture. There are ſome 
few brood mares, but not one ſtallion ; and although ſome 
few horſes are bred here, yet the principal ſupply is from 
the weſt country markets. 


Cattle. There are about goo cows and black cattle in 
this pariſh. The cows are of various breeds, and of all 
ſizes; and although many calves are brought up, yet there 
is perhaps too little attention ſhown to this ſpecies of farm. 
ing. 

It has been a practice here with many farmers to take in 
black-cattle from the higher lands, about the end of the 
year, 1. e. after Martinmas, and put them in their ſtraw. 


through the winter, theſe were called winterens, and uſually 
paid from 6s. to 10s. per head, according to the ſize. It 
was formerly a practice in this pariſh to uſe oxen in the 


riſh, except on the eſtate of Littletown ; and though they 
may be bred to go well either in the plough or cart, per- 
haps to as good purpoſe as horſes, are much more eaſily 
kept up, and when unfit for the farm can be fed to great 


yet it is found, that they are not fo fit for the purpoſes of 
farming in this country, as their feet are too tender, even 
when well ſhod, for much work ; and much carting upon 
hard roads lays them up entirely. 


Sheep. There are no ſheep in this pariſh, but ſuch as 
are kept for the uſe of families, except upon the eſtate of 
Mylnefield. Mr Mylne keeps about 400 of the Bakewell 


breed, and as near the original ſtack as he can 7 
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which . Theſe he prefers to every other kind. He thinks that 
the reſt WW they fatten much ſooner than the black-faced. He is much 
> ſome WM nclined to think that the ſame field will fatten as many of 
h ſome WW te one kind as of the other; and he is convinced, that the 
is from Wi quantity of mutton produced on the acre is certainly at leaſt 


15 per cent. in favour of the poled ſheep. Beſides, as his 
frm is partly corn, and partly graſs, the poled ſheep are 


ttle in o quiet, and ſo little diſpoſed to ramble, that they are in 
of all very reſpect preferable for ſuch farms to the black-faced, 
t there WW pho are ſo wild that no fence can keep them within bounds 
farm. conſequently, the loſs which may be ſuſtained, from their 

N rambling diſpoſition upon ſuch a farm, is beyond all calcu- 
take in ktion. But the ſheep kept for gentlemens families are the 
1 lack- faced wedders, brought from the Highlands at four 
run 


years old, if they can be had. They thrive well; and, 


t trau i when fed, weigh from 16 to 20 lb. per quarter, and are ex- 


uſually i eelent mutton, There are alſo ſome Dorſetſhire ewes for 
858 lt early lambs, which have been ſold in the Dundee market, 
5 the n January and February, at a guinea and 20s. each. 

ole pa- | 

h they Calves —Calves are fed in this pariſh, and particularly 
rt, per- Wil Caſtle-Huntly, for veal, fully as good as any in England. 
: ealily They are fed in a box, which is made of any coarſe boards, 
d great r Or 5 feet long, 4 or 4+ high, and about 2 feet wide, in 
utcher; proportion to the breed to be fed. The boards of which 
poſes of WI the box is made, are to be put fo cloſe to one another, as to 
Tr, even 


kt in ſufficient air, but no more, as the excluſion of 
icht may be one eſſential part of the proceſs. It ſtands up- 
on 4 feet; at one end about 4 inches high; and the other 2 
nches ; which, with ſmall holes in the bottom, drains it of 


g upon 


oY U wetneſs, But, to make it ſtill more comfortable, the 
3 bottom ſhould be covered with ſtraw or hay, which ſhould 

. te changed at leaſt twice a week. The calf is put into this 
PE ORE 


Theſe bx when new dropped, or as ſoon after as poſſible; _ 
| for 
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for the firſt week milk ſhould be given it cautiouſly ; after 
which it may be given more freely; and when about ten 


days old it ſhould be bled. It may then get as much ſweet 


milk, freſh from the cow, as it can take, three times a· day; 
and a large piece of chalk ſhould be hung in the box, 


which it will lick occaſtonally. The bleeding ſhould be re. 


peated once a week, and it will be fine veal in ten weeks. 


It ſhould never be killed ſooner, but three months, or 


even older, the veal will be excellent, and will weigh 
from 10 to 11 ſtone, of 16 Ib. each. The frequent bleed. 
Ing prevents diſeaſes from plethora, which calves are ſub- 


je& to, even when not ſo high fed; and ſtill more when 
they are. And the chalk contributes nothing to the 
whiteneſs of the veal, but it amuſes the animal, and it cor. 
re&s the acidity in the ſtomach, which might otherwiſe 
happen, and which frequently does happen. At all times 


vhen they loath the milk, and do not feed well, let them 


be bled. A cow calf is the beſt for veal. If a bull calf, 
he ſhould be cut at about a week old, otherwiſe the veal 
will neither be ſo good nor ſo white. 


Pigs.—Pigs are in general to be found in the farm. yards 
of proprietors only. Thoſe in this pariſh are moſtly, if not 
all, of the Chineſe breed, which are never meaſly ; but 
ſometimes they loſe the uſe of their feet, of which they 


ſeldom recover. They are very prolific, and eaſily brought 


np; they pick up their food in a ſtraw-yard, or about the 
doors, and live upon what otherwiſe would be loſt. They 
may be fed upon clover, yarns, potatoes, or the refuſe of the 
kitchen, and will fatten upon damaged corn; but if ſhut 


up for eight or ten days, and fed upon ground peaſe ot 


beans, at a very ſmall expence, they become excellent 
meat at all ages; indeed all their corn ſhould be ground; 


very fine is not neceſſary; but if well bruifed between 
rollers, 
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follers, or broken in a mill, it will be found by experience, 
that much leſs will nouriſh, and even fatten pigs, as well as 
all animals of every ſpecies uſually fed upon corn. There. 
fore, to breed pigs about a farm, and to feed all beſtial upon 
bruiſed grain, inſtead of whole corn, are really great im- 
provements in agricultural economy; but the practice is 
not general here; and the country people till retain ſome 
prejudice againſt pork ; but it is wearing out gradually. 


Poultry.—Poultry of all kinds are bred in this pariſh» 
turkeys, geeſe, ducks, hens, &c. z but the fowls are certainly 
much fewer in number fince the practice of letting large 
farms began, All the ſmall farmers, acre-men, and every 
vilage-houſe, formerly paid ſo many fowls (kain) as a part 
of their rent, which was a mean of keeping up the breed, 
not only for the ſupply of the country round, but alſo to 
anſwer the demand of the market-towns in the neighbour- 
hood, Now, the villagers pay none, as it was a conſtant 
cauſe of diſpute with the farmers, and even amongſt them- 
ſelves. However, moſt of the great farmers Pay kain, al- 
though they are very averſe to the practice. But the land- 
lords inſiſt upon it, as the only means of preſerving the 
breed from total extinction; at the ſame time, many far- 
mers throw the burden upon their cottars, and make them 
pay the kain as part of their houſe-rent. In all old leaſes it 
made a part of the agreement, that ſo many capons ſhould 
be paid annually, as part of the kain, and then they were in 


Plenty; but as they have not been exacted for ſome time, 


now there is ſcarce a capon to be found in the country. 


Pigeons, There are eight dove-cots, or pigeon-houſes, in 
the pariſh, The pigeons are exceedingly fine ; but they are 
a very expenſive delicacy to the farmer; yet they are of 
ame advantage, for their dung, either mixed with chaff, or 
at, and ſown upon the ſurface, and either harrowed in with 
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the ſeed, or ſuffered to lie, eſpecially if the weather be moiſt 


and wet, makes a moſt excellent top - dreſſing for any crop. 


Game. — There are plenty of hares, partridges, ploverz, 
and ſnipes. The two laſt are much diminiſhed in number, 
ſince the marſhy grounds were drained ſo completely. The 
land-rail is often heard, but ſeldom ſeen. Woodcock alſo 
take this pariſh in their rout, and are exceeding fine. Some 
years ago there was a conſiderable colony of herons in this 
pariſh : They occupied a circle of fir-trees which ſurrounded 
an old building, near a piece of marſhy ground, upon the 
eſtate of Caſtle-Huntly ; but when the grounds were drain- 
ed, and the trees cut down, the herons hovered about the 
Place a year or two, and then emigrated entirely, There 
are a great number of crows, (rooks), particularly about 


Caſtle-Huntly, where they have ſpoiled the beautiful tops 


of many full grown trees. They are alſo very deſtructive 
to young plantations, to potatoes, peaſe, and beans, when 
they firſt begin to ſhew themſelves above ground, and per- 
haps to other grain alfo; but as they devour grubs, and 


other petnicious inſects, it is not improbable but they do 


more real good than ill to the farmer. There are alfo car- 
rion crows, (hoddies, as they are called here), and hawks, 
but not very numerous. There are great numbers of hedge- 
hogs found in this pariſh. | 


Foxes. —Foxes alſo ſometimes come down from the plant- 
ings upon the hills, and pay unwelcome viſits to the poultry: 
yards; and ſome winters, a ſtrolling red-deer has now and 
then made its appearance, even in the low grounds of this 
pariſh, 

The ſurface of this pariſh i is various ; what lies next the 
river is carſe * clay ; the ſouthern declivities of the hills con- 


fiſt 


# Carſe, probably from the word Carrs, uſed in the north of England for 
level land on the banks of a river or arm of the ſea, 
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it, for the moſt part, of rich black loam. Some parts 
ire covered with a ſoil of a particular reddiſh colour, but 
very prolific when well dreſſed ; the country people call it 
mortar, 1. e. a kind of clay mixed with gravel, and very dif- 
ferent from carſe clay. The upper _ of the pariſh is of 
a very inferior quality. 

About 40 years ago, not half the 4 grounds in this 
pariſh were ſubject to the plough; the ridges were broad, 
unequal and crooked, and their crowns only were arable, 
between which a broad ſpace, which they called a bauk, 
and which conſiſted of half of each ridge at leaſt, was left in 
natural graſs, upon which the farmers paſtured cattle, and 
which, in winter, was generally covered with water ; even 
the ſurface of theſe bauks was pared off, and ſold for build- 
ing and covering houſes ; and the farmer conſidered his di- 
vots, i. e. the pared ſurface, as an article of profit. Clover 
and fallow were then unknown ; and the clay between For- 
gan and the river, which 1s now the richeſt part of the pa- 
tim, was then ſo poor, and ſo unproductive, that tenants 
could ſcarce be got upon any terms ; the beſt of it ſcarcely 
yielding double ſeed. Every encouragement therefore was 
given; the grounds were drained and fenced at the land- 
lords expence, who alſo gave lime, on leaſes for 38 years, to 
enable the tenants to improve the land, and indemnify 
themſelves for -labour and expence. At preſent, the 
ndges in the clay are ſtill in moſt places unequal and crook- 
ed, as it is exceedingly difficult to change their direction, 
without very materially injuring the land, and not poſſible 
but at a great expence ; but the whole ſurface is quite dry, 
and the water effectually carried off by means of deep 
Utches round and through every farm. There are no 
bauks ; but the whole is highly cultivated, well limed, and 
Kept in good heart by proper management and a re gular 

rotation 
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rotation of cropping; of which clover a fallow always 
make 2 part. 


General Improvements.—In 1760, a piece of uncultivated 
moor ran acroſs the whole pariſh from weſt to eaſt, conſiſt. 
ing of between 500 and 600 acres, and yielding nothing but 
heath, broom or whin (furze). In 1761, it was divided by ſub- 
miſſion, amongſt the adjoining proprietors, and now no part of 
it is uncultivated. About 200 acres of it are covered with fine 
thriving plantations of fir and larix, from 30 years old and 
upwards ; about as much is under the plough, and the reſt 
laid out in beautiful graſs parks, and makes part of the eſtate 
of Mylnefield, improved by the preſent proprietor at a very 
great expence, almoſt equal to a purchaſe of the ground, but 
which is worth now from 40 8. to 45 8. per annum. 

That part of it which fell to the eſtate of Caſtle-Huntly, 
was either planted with fir, larix, and other trees, or let to 
tenants; to ſome of whom lime was given by the proprie- 
tor, at the rate of 45 bolls per acre *, and to others marl, at 
the rate of 50 bolls per acre , to enable them to improve the 
ground. So that what was ſcarce worth any thing before 
the diviſion, twenty years ago, was let at 5 8. per acre, and 

now gives 29s. and 25s. and upwards, But the riſe af 
rent was gradual, as the improvement of the land enabled 
the tenant to pay. | 

Formerly the hills, and all the upper part of the pariſh, 
were one continued unincloſed moorland furface, with 
ſcarce a habitable houſe upon them. The proprietors then 
were either unable or unwilling to lay out money upon 
their eſtates, and were happy to get tenants who had mo- 
ney to ſpend and a ſpirit to improve ; therefore, to ſuch 
they were willing to give long leaſes, as the only means, 
without expence to themſelves, of reimburſing the tenant 
for his time, trouble, and expence, while their eſtates were 

improving 
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ways improving at the ſame time. Several of theſe leaſes are 
(1796) unexpired at this day. In 1967 two eſtates were 
let in this pariſh for three nineteen years, (55). They 
ivated were at the time perfectly open, unincloſed, and almoſt un- 


onfiſt. WH cultivated, and the whole buildings upon both of little or 


vg but no value. The tenant built new houſes, repaired the old 
2) fub- WH ones, particularly a manſion-houſe on each, incloſed a great 
part of part with ſubſtantial ſtone-dikes, (walls of dry ſtone about 


th fine or 5 feet high), and the reſt with thorn-hedges, planted 
id and WY about 60 acres of trees of all ſorts, limed and marled and 
he reſt drained the whole grounds, which were then ſpouty and 
e eſtate wet, and by that means greatly improved the eſtates ; ſo 
1 that what was let, in 176), at L. 152, 10s. in 1784 was va- 
nd, but 


lued at L. 300; and now (1796) they yield a rent of L. 360 
fer annum and upwards. But theſe improvements were 
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plied the money with judgment. 

Another eſtate, of about 300 acres, in 1577, brought a 
rent of L. 65, which now pays L. 305, beſides 75 acres of 
very thriving plantations, which were at that time not 
worth more than 2 8. per acre on an average. They were 


weedings yield about 10 s. per acre per annum; and if they 
continue to thrive equally well, may, when fifty years old, 
be worth four times the ſum. 


| pariſh The eſtate has alſo been improved at a great expence, by 
e, with dreſſing the fields, incloſing them with good fences, build- 
ors then ing mills apon the burn, (a ſmall rivulet), which runs 
ey upon through the eſtate, and alſo farm and cot-houſcs. 
had me Another eſtate in this pariſh, purchaſed within theſe few 
to ſuch ears, which was then perfectly open, and in very bad or- 
/ der, is now incloſed, with good ſtone and thorn fences, well 
e tenall divided in handſome fields, and about 200 acres planted 
ates wele 
provi vith zll kinds of trees, which are in a very thriving condĩ- 


0 
feet. tion 5 


done at a very great expence by a ſkilful farmer, who ap- 


valued lately by a nurſeryman at L. 3375 Sterling. Their 
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tion; ſo that, now, its value is already doubled, if not 
more. 

About eighteen years ago, in the intermediate ſpace be. 
tween the bank of Forgan and the clay, there were about 
20 acres of moraſſy ground, called the Latch, ſo much im- 
pregnated with water, that in many places it could not 
carry a horſe. To improve this, and render it arable, 3 
deep ditch was dug along the bottom of the brae-land, (ri. 
fing ground), to cut off the ſprings from above, and the 
ſpace divided by croſs ditches, with another between it and 
the clay to carry off the water; and now the whole is fine 
arable land, as good as any clay foil in the carſe, It was 
let then at 5s. per acre; it is now worth from 50 8. to 
L. 3 per acre. 

Embanking.— The encroachments made by the river Tay 
upon the Carſe, part of its boundaries, having made the pro- 
prietors of theſe lands think of embanking for their defence; 
thelate Mr Crawford of Monorgan, who was the only heritor 

in this pariſh whoſe lands were in danger, began to em- 
bank about thirty years ago, and built ſtone-fences at a very 
great expence; but being injudiciouſly conſtrued, and 
built of bad materials, they have required repair almoſt e- 
very year. Now, ſince Monorgan has been annexed to the 
eſtate of Caſtle-Huntly, the proprietor has begun to em- 
bank upon a new plan. He has cut the earth into ſloping 
banks, falling to its greateſt height at an angle, everywhere 
much above 45, and paving the whole extent of the ſlope 
as far as the tide reaches, with good long ſtones, with their 
ends inwards, and towards the land; ſo that the waves 
waſh over it, and, as they meet with no reſiſtance, they do 
no injury. The expence of «this is no doubt conſiderable, 
but perhaps not much, if any thing, more than what has 
been done by other carſe proprietors along the banks of the 


river, and bids fair to be infinitely more durable, However 
| he 
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he has this year tried to fence after another manner. H 
has drawn a line, within water- mark, at a 8 py 
fance from the beach, and upon it laid down ſtones © £ 
built, nor very regular, but in ſuch ſort as to form a b par 
baſe, and to narrow gradually towards the top, and abou 
or 6 feet high, This bulwark of ſtones is 4 > 
break the force of the flood-tide, even in date wer 5 
ſo bat it may beat with leſs violence againſt the land; 5 
23 in the reflux it will certainly cauſe a conſiderable i ace 
of dead water, a greater quantity of mud or eee 
be left behind, which, in time, will probably increaſe ſo 
much in bulk, and alſo in firmneſs, that reeds may be plant 
& with a probability of ſucceſs; and if they once > 2 
bliſhed, the fence will bid fair to be durable: Alſo at . g 
or place, where the river approaches nearer to the 15 
(high banks), he has dug a trench of about 3 feet deep 5 
s broad, the outſide nearly perpendicular, but 3 co- 
vered with the beach; the infide ſloping upwards 5 hu- 
mour the acclevity of the bank. In this trench are 
thrown ſtones, as regularly as it can be done by a common 
labourer, and, when the trench is full, more ſtones are laid 
up, ſo as to cover the face of the bank higher up than an 
tide lows. From the ſolidity of the foundation, and _ 
gentleneſs of the acclivity, this alſo is expected 5 anſwer 
If either of theſe do, they will ſave me expence ; but of 
that experience muſt judge. 


Levelling in Clay.—The ridges upon the clay part of the 


Mains of Caſtle Huntly were crooked, unequal, irregular 
—— * 


; 58 in rainy ſeaſons to be drenched with water, when 
. 3 poſſeſſion of it in 41779. But he has levelled 
8 0 e, except one field, which does not require it ſo 
; ſtraĩghted all the ridges, rounded them ſufficiently 

to 
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to carry off the water, and no more, and made them all of 
18 feet broad. 

He made the firſt attempt to level in a manner recom. 
mended by Dr Anderſon ; but he found it too difficult ts 
execute, perhaps from not clearly underſtanding the Doc. 
tor's method, He therefore did the whole with the ſpade 
He firſt opened a trench of about 10 feet wide, and extend. 
ing from end to end of the field, in the ſame direction he 
meant to lay the ridges, laid up the upper ſurface of the 
10 feet trench upon the fide of the ditch, to be removed 
afterwards; then made up all the low ſpaces, or former fur. 
rows, with the underſoil, from the crowns or rifing grounds, 
with ſpade and wheel-barrow, if near, and if at a diſtance, 
with carts. He raiſed this trench with the underſoil, alſo 
brought from both ends, towards the middle of the field, in 
ſuch fort as to form an inclined plain, falling off at both 
ends, and to dram it completely by its own furrows, which 
were to run into the ditches on each fide of the field. When 
this underſoil had got its proper ſhape, he marked off an- 
other 10 feet trench, and, with the ſpade alone, threw the 
upper ſoil of the fecond trench upon the new formed under 
ſoil of the firft, ſo as to cover it completely with the fame 
cultivated earth uppermoſt, which had been the upper ſur- 
face before ; and fo on through the whole field, until he 
came to the laft trench, upon which, when the proper ſhape 
was given with the under ſoil, the upper ſoil, which had 
been laid up upon the edge of the firſt trench, was carted 
round and laid on, which completed the operation. The 
appearance of the field then was uniform and regular, riſing 
in the middle, and falling off at both ends towards the 
ditches which receives the furface water. It was then di- 
vided into 18 feet ridges, and continues ſo; and by this 
means the whole field was levelled, without burying any 


part of the original ſurface. The expence of this, upon 3 
a ten 
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ten acre field, which was tlie laſt done, was nearly aboiit 


L. 6 per acre for labourers alone, exclufive of carts, horſes, 


ind farm- ſervants. But the whole might very probably 
have been done at about L. 8 per acre, including every ex- 
pence. The ſame year, that field was well dunged and 
limed, and ſown with wheat, and yielded very near 14 
dolls per Scotch acre, near 74 quarters Whincheſter meaſure. 
Wages are higher now; but ſtill he thinks it would be 
well worth while to dreſs wany fields in the Carſe in the 
ame manner. It is alſo worthy of remark, chat the field 
above mentioned had originally been a meadow, with a 
great part of it moſs, and before it was levelled and dreſſed, 
the middle of it was ſo low and \ wet, it ſcarce ever bore a 
crop worth reaping. 


Surface-draining on Clay. As clay is perfectly imper- 
vious to water, ſurface · draining. is the only means by which 
this ſpecies of improvement can be accomplithed ; and all 


over the Carſe of Gowrie, this operation is extremely 


imple. There are certain large common drains, which 
paſs through the diſtri& in different directions, ſufficiently 
capacions to receive the water drained from the fields by 
the ditches which ſurround them, and of ſuch a level as to 
carry it clear off, and to empty their contents into the river 
Tay. There are alſo ditches which ſurround every farm, 
or paſs through them, as their ſituations may require, but 
in ſuch manner as to communicate with every field upon 
the farm. Theſe ditches are made from 2 to 4 feet wide 
at top, and from 14 to 1 foot at bottom; a ſhape which 


Prevents their ſides from falling in; but even then they 


mult be cleanſed and ſcoured every year at a conſiderable 
expence. If the fields be of an uniform level ſurface, the 


common furrows between the ridges, provided they be 


lufficiently deepened at their extremities, will ſerve to lay 
Vor. XIX. 38 the 
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the grounds dry ; H but as it ſeldom happens that any feld in 
che Carſe is ſo completely free of inequalities, the laſt ope. 
ration, after it is ſown and harrowed in, is to draw a furrow 
with the plough through every hollow in the field, which 
hes in ſuch a direction that it can be guided through them, 
as at a a a, and ſo as to make a free communication with 
any of the ſurrounding ditches, or with any of the furrows 


FIG. 1. | 
989 1 


Pannen 
9 an 9 


between the ridges, as at 
b b b b, which may ſerve as 
a conductor to carry the 
water off to the ditches up- 
on the extremities cc. 
X 1 When this track is once 
| opened with the plough, it 
is widened, cleared out, and 
ſo ſhaped with the ſpade, 
1 5 - F that it may run no ik 
LOS emaaty 3 — of filling up. Its width 
ſhould be from 6 inches to a foot, according to its depth, 
FIG 2. which muſt depend 

—. upon the level of 
the field; but the 
breadth of a ſpade at 
bottom is a good gene- 
ral rule. It frequently 
happens, that there are 
inequalities in ſeveral 
parts of the ſame field, 
„ which do not extend 
ö : TY . wholly acroſs it, or 
which do not pib 
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through it, in any direction that a plough can follow; but 
which may extend over two ridges, d d, or one ridge, e, ct 


even part of a ridge; ſuch require an open communica 
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to be made with any conducting furrow, to carry off the 
vater, which are always made with the ſpade. All theſe 
open communications are here called gaas; and to keep 
them perfectly clear is a very eſſential part of every Carſe 
farmer's attention. It is as yet a general practice in the 
Carſe to have head-ridges, as they are called, at the two ex- 
tremities of each field; 2. e. the ground upon which the 
plough turns is laid up in the ſhape of a tranſverſe ridge, 
higher in the middle, and falling off at each fide; ſo that a 
gas is made in the courſe of the inner furrow, as at ffff, 
with which the whole furrows between the longitudi- 
na! ridges communicate, and into which they pour all 
their ſurface water, which is carried off by ſimilar gaas, or 
openings, cut through the head-ridges, at convenient diſtan- 
tes, as at g g g g, and by which the whole is emptied into 
the adjoining ditches, c c c c, and by them into 5 main 
drain. * | 

It is ſuppoſed that it would be a much better plan, in- 
ſtead of forming head ridges, as above deſcribed, to lay the 
earth up to the ends of the longitudinal ridges uniformly, 
which could eaſily be done with a little more trouble, by 
returning with an empty plough. There would then be no 
depreſſion between the longitudinal and tranſverſe ridges, 
of courſe, no occaſion for a gaa; and by cutting fairly 
through the head ridges oppoſite to every longitudinal fur- 
row, a freer paſſage would be given to the ſurface-water 
from the whole field to the adjoining ditch, and, of courſe, 
the draining be more complete. This method Mr Paterſon 
has followed upon all the fields which he has levelled, and 
which is repreſented by the FIG. 2. ; 

Beſides all theſe, an experienced Carſe 1 will take 
care that his ground is carefully ploughed; that the land is 
laid up equally; that no inequalities are left. ſo as to hold 
water; that the ridges are properly rounded, neither too 

high 
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high nor too low, but as near as poſſible to the ſection of x 
large circle: By which the ſurface-water will eaſily drain 
off, withorvt lodging; and while the crowns are not too 
much enriched, nor the furrows impoveriſhed, the whole 
will be made equally fertile, dry, and prolific, and not un- 


frequently be acceſſible to the plough earlier in the ſpring 


than the fields upon the deelivities of the ſurrounding hills 
and the reaſon is obvious, becauſe there is no ſpouts, no m. 


der-ground water to get rid of; nothing but {uperficia 
moiſture alone. 


Draining in Loam and inclining Fields.—The ſouthern 
declivities of the hills in this pariſh, in general, conſiſt of rich 
loam, which 1s exceedingly prolific. But as the ſurface is 
irregular, and as the ſubſtrata conſiſt of rocky protuberances, 
veins ot ſand, and, in ſome places, impervious till or ſchiſ. 
tus; while, in a natural ſtate, they are ſponty, and until they 
are drained, in many places they are totally incapable of 
any agricultural improvement. The manner of draining 
theſe is various, according to the ſhape and lie of the field, 
and alſo of the different places where the water ſhows itſelf 
If from one ſpring only, and if that can be cut off from the 
grounds above, the taſk is eaſy ; but if the ſpouts or ſprings 
are many, or if the appearance happens in ſeveral places, 


and no original ſpring be diſcovered, the drains muſt be 


carried through the field, in ſuch a manner as to communi 
cate with every place where the water appears, and this i 
in general done according to the {kill, experience, or ſome: 
times the caprice of the farmer ; ſometimes Zig-Zagy 
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ſpecially if 
the field will admit of it, a main drain is carried diagonally 
from corner to corner of the field, with other drains, leading 
either through, or from every ſpouty part of the field, thus» 
which is called feathering ; but if 
there happens to be rocky protu- 
berances, the drains muſt be care- 
fully guided round them. Theſe 
drains are formed thus: A ditch 
is dug, in any direction the far- 
mer may think proper, at leaſt 
three feet deep and two feet broad, 
(narrower may do if the ſtones be 
ſcarce), and the whole ſhould be left open till it ſhould be 
ſeen whether thoſe made are ſufficient to drain off the water 
from all the ſpouty parts of the field. 

The next thing to be attended to, is to take care that 
the bottom of the ditch be lower than any vein of ſand 
which touches it, or which communicates with it; other- 
wiſe the drain will be of no uſe; as the ſandy vans will 
conduct the water wherever they reach, which will burſt 
out at the firſt obſtruction. Satisfied in theſe particulars, 
the ditches may be filled, from one foot to 18 inches as the 
quantity of water may require, with ſmall ſtones, broken 
on purpoſe, and laid in as irregularly as poſſible. Over 
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theſe, a coat of ſix inches of ſtraw, furze, or broom 18 laid, 
to keep the earth which is now filled in over it, from tring. 
ling through, and which in time forms a matted coat, and 
leaves about a foot or 14 inches of ſurface above. The 
furze or broom is better than the ſtraw, but good gravel, 
, free of earth, if it can be had, is better than either. If that 
" ſhould not be judged of ſufficient depth for the plough, the 
ditch may be made deeper at firſt. Theſe under-ground 
drains are called here fivers, and, if carefully conſtructed at 
-firſt, may remain in good order, and anſwer every purpoſe 
expected from them for many years, while the whole field 
appears one uniform ſurface, Mr Paterſon drained a field, 
ſo full of rocky protuberances that he was obliged to feel 
his way with an iron rod, to know where there was ſpace 
enough between the rocks to guide the drain to be made, 


Inflruments of Huſbandry.— The inſtruments of huſban- 
dry commonly uſed in this pariſh, differ very little from 
what 1s uſed in the neighbourhood. 

There are 122 ploughs, all of which, at leaſt hack as good 
farmers uſe, are of Small's conſtruction, with iron mould- 
boards, or generally ſo. Some ſmaller farmers indeed uſe one, 
which partakes of the old Scots plough, and which they call 
a mongrel ; but it is a very inferior inſtrument, About 


twenty years ago, and even leſs, four horſes, two and tuo 


abreak, were frequently ſeen in the plough, with one man 
holding and another driving; ſometimes with three horſes 
and two men: But now, ploughing is entirely performed 
with two horſes abreaſt, with one man who holds and 
drives, except upon very particular occaſions, when lard 
ground muſt be raiſed by main force; and which requires 


the exertion of four horſes, | 
There 
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There are other ploughs uſed for drilled crops, ſuch as 
potatoes, turnips, and beans. One called a ſcraper, with a 
road flat ſock, made to cut a ſpace of about 6 inches, and 
tom each wing of the plough a thin plate of  zron runs 
down to the level of the fock, with a cutting edge in the 
direction of the drill, and its point turned inwards, and ſo 
contrived, that theſe three, i. e. the ſock and two wings, 
hall cut or bruſh along the whole ſpace between the drills, 
and cut up every weed at about 2 or 3 inches deep. This 
operation is ſacceeded by another, with a double-headed 
plough, the heads of which are-ſmaller than the common 
plough, and ſo contrived, with the flat fide of each head 
outwards, as to cut cloſe to the edge of each drill; and as 


the mould-boards of each are of courſe upon its infide, it 


turns the mould inwards, leaving a ridge of earth and col- 
lected weeds in the middle of the ſpace between the drills. 
The whole drilling operation is finiſhed with the double 
mould-board plough : All theſe are tempered with a rack 
and pin. IT) 

There is alfo a very ingenious inflrament uſed in this 
It is conſtructed thus: Two 
wooden rollers, of about 8 inches diameter, placed on end 
upon one axle, for convenience of turning, both together 
occupying a ſpace of 6 feet, ſo as to ſtretch over two drills 
at a time, are fixed by a frame to ſhafts for one horſe; and 
behind this another frame of light wood is attached to it by 
a rope or chain from its middle, in which laſt frame is pla- 
ced an iron axle, with a light iron wheel of 18 inches dia- 
meter at each end, and to which axle are fitted two boxes 
with covers for ſowing turnip, with conductors, to which 
are fitted iron points, moveable, fo as to open the earth and 
drop the ſeed deeper or ſhallower at pleaſure. The boxes 
alſo are moveable upon the axle, to be fitted to any di- 
tance of drills; and behind each conductor a ſmall roller of 
14 inches wide, and 4 inches diameter, moves in ſheers to 


roll 
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roll in the feed. With this inſtrument one man may, with 
12 eaſe, fow ten acres in a day. 7 


Harrows, Cc. — The harrows uſed here are of the com. 
mon kind, with very little difference, only ſome lighter 
and ſome heavier, but all of them have a croſs ſpar fixed 
upon one fide, about 3 feet long, and about 6 or 8 inches 
high, which they eall a rider, and which prevents the har. 
rows from overtoping one another, eſpecially in turning. Mt 
Paterſon, ſome years ago, when the wheat ſeed time was very 
rainy, got a beam 18 feet long, made to the breadth of the 
ridges; upon each extremity of which he fixed an old fore. 
wheel of a coach, and hung a ſet of harrows to the beam, 
ſo as to take in the whole ridge at once; and to each end of 
the beam attached 3 or 4 horſes, to go in the furrows in a 
line, by which the ground was completely harrowed, and 
none of the ſeed trampled down with the horſes feet. This 
he has uſed ever fince, when a wet ſeaſon makes it neceſſary, 
and with great advantage, and ſeveral farmers have follow. 
ed the example. He allo uſes another harrow for his drill. 
crops alone, and only when the ground is exceedingly foul 
with conch grafs. It is about 2 feet wide, and 5 feet long, 
with teeth ſet in diagonal lines, but ſo as to leave no part 
of the ſurface over which it goes untouched. On its fore- 
part is a ſtaple of iron, to which a ſwingle-tree and traces 
are fixed for the horſe; and to its hinder part a handle of 
wood, about 4 or 5 feet long, riſes up, and inclining a little 
backwards; from the middle of which a light ſpur of iron 
runs forwards, and is inſerted into the harrow about its 
middle. The whole ſo contrived, that the man who drive: 
can eafily guide it, preſs it down into the earth, or raiſe it 
up, and leave the accumulated couch or weeds 5 behind, at 
pleaſure. | 
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Carts. —The carts formerly uſed in this pariſh, and which 
are ſtill generally in uſe, meaſure, in length, over the top of 
the coop, (box), 6 feet; in breadth, 3 feet 8 inches; in 
depth, x foot 3 inches; and narrowing a little towards the 
bottom, ſo as to contain about 26 cubic feet. But the coops 
now introduced meaſure, in length, 5 feet 3 inches, and 
narrowing at the bottom to 4 feet 8 inches; and in breadth, 
over the top, 4 feet 8 inches, narrowing to 3 feet 7 inches 
at bottom, and 1 foot 3 inches in depth. They contain 
nearly the ſame cubic meaſure of 26 feet; but from their 
ſhape, and being placed more forward upon the axle, they 
are much lighter upon the horſe, and an eafier draught. 
They anſwer very well with one horſe for moſt purpoſes; 
but with two they fatigue the horſes much leſs, even with 
a much greater load. 


Thraſhing-mill,—In the year 1788, Mr Paterſon ſet up 
the ficſt thraſhing-mill in this part of the country; and now, 
(1796), there are built, and building, fifteen in this pariſh 
alone. This powerful machine is, perhaps, one of the great- 
eſt improvements in farming which the age has produced; 
but it is now ſo well known, a deſcription is ſcarce neceſ- 
fary, and not eaſy to be underſtood without a drawing “. 


Vorl. XIX. $7 Machine 


* The thraſhing-mill at Caſtle-Huntly was built at firſt by one James Mor- 
ris, an inhabitant of Longforgan, taken from one which had been ſet up for 
ſome time before, at Mr Mains of Pous in Stirlingſhire, and built by William 
Jaffray, a mill-wright in Alloa, who finiſhed the machine at Caſtle-Huntly 
himſelf, It conſiſted then fimply of a horizontal wheel over the horſes 
heads, placed in a thade, and adjoining to the barn, with two levers of about 
14 feet long, with à horſe to each, which turned a lying ſhaft by a pinion, 
upon the other end of which was placed a vertical wheel, which turned a 
eylinder, or drum, of about 4 feet diameter, and 5 feet long; upon which 
was fixed ſix thraſhers, and to which the corn was conducted, after being laid 
upon à breaſt of wood, by two fluted rollers, which were made to preſs 

| upon 
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| Machine for cleaning Yams.—As yams, or Surinam pota. 
toes, are now come into univerſal uſe for horſes, as well as for 


every 


upon the corn by weights, and turned by a very ſimple contrivance on the 
lying ſhaft. a 

Upon the ſuppoſition that the mill thus conſtructed had not ſufficient velo- 
city to threſh the corn perfectly clean, it was altered ſome time after by Mr 
Mickle, alſo of Alloa, who added fanners, or a winnowing machine, to ſepa- 
rate the corn from the chaff; and multiplying wheels, which increaſed the 
velocity ſo much, that with four threſhers only upon the drum, if the hori- 

zontal or horſe-wheel went twice round in a minute, which horſes can eaſily 
do * at their uſual pace, the drum will move through a ſpace of 2496 feet, 
and the corn paſling through the mill will receive 832 ſtrokes in the ſame 
time: But this machine requires 7 or 8 men, and 4 horſes at leaſt; even 
6 or 8 horſes may be put to, which makes the work much eaſier. This mill 
has threſhed and winnowed 94 bolls of wheat Linlithgow meaſure, = to 
S quarters 2 pecks Wincheſter meaſure, in 27 minutes: but this was in 1793, 
for ſeed, when the crop was rich, and the ſtraw ſhort; for it is to be obſerved, 
that the power and execution of thraſhing-mills are various according to cir- 
cumſtances, independent of the machine itſelf ; ſuch as, the richneſs of the 
crop, and the length of the ſtraw : If the crop be rich, and the ſtraw ſhort, 
the mill will thraſh more in a given time; and, vice vera. Mr Mickle alſo 
reverſed the motion of the drum, and made it give the ſtroke upwards inſtead 
of downwards, as formerly, which was found to be a very great improvement, 
and has been univerſally adopted ever ſince. 

Since that time, the threſhing-mill has been till farther improved, by add. 
ing to it a rake with four wings, which is turned by a ſtrap from the lying 
axle, and moves over a concave grating, through which the corn falls into 
the hopper of the fanners, while the ſhaker (as it is called) turns out the 
ſtraw upon a ſloping rack, perfectly clean, and by that means ſaves the labour 
of two men at leaſt. And what is very remarkable, the moſt approved mills 
now, after many experiments have been made, are built exactly upon the 
fame principles with that built by William Jaffray i in 1788, with the hori- 
zontal or horſe-wheel 16 feet in diameter, and the ſpear-wheel 44 feet, and 
the drum from 3 to 4 feet, which is calculated to lmake nearly about 90 re- 
volutions for once of the horſe-wheel. This goes with great eaſe with four 
horſes; threſhes the corn perfectly clean as far as nearly 10 bolls in the hour. 
One of the beſt in the Carſe is lately built by William Dick, wright in Dun- 
dee, at Ballendean, and farther ! improvements are ſtill going on. Very 4 
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every other ſpecies of beſtial upon the farm, it may be proper 
to mention, that, for horſes, it is neceſſary to clean them per- 
fefly from all earthy particles which may adhere to them. 
For this purpoſe every farmer ſhould have a machine for 
waſhing them, to ſhorten labour. A ſquare trough of wood, 

well ſeaſoned, and well 
N joined, fix feet long, 
and three feet wide, 
divided into two a- 
partments, the upper 
one, a a b b, above 
two feet deep, with a 
bottom, b b, full of 
{mall holes, to re- 
ceive the yams, and 
the lower apartment, 
b c b d, perpendicu- 
lar on one fide, a b c, 


—_ 5 as 
* —— "© — 22 


and the other three ſides, b b c, ſlopping to a point at its 
— i bottom, e, near which a 

— 1 plug, e, is placed, to let 

E A the dirty water and 
earth out at pleaſure; and 
while one man pumps 
the water into this trough, 
or throws it in with a 
bucket, one or two men, 
according to the quan- 
tity, provided with birch brooms, rinſes and cleans the yams, 


— 


and 


mills are now built, ſo as to work eaſily with two horſes, and threſh and clean 
irom 5 to 6 bolls in the hour. Some are alſo made to go by water, and 


lome by men, but not in this pariſh, 
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and by drawing the lug, e, the whole earth and water 
may be let out at once, while the yams remain in the uy. 
per apartment quite clean and free of earth; but if not 
fo well cleaned, or if the earth be hardened about them, 
by putting in the plug at bottom, the trough may be fill. 
ed again with water, either that the yams may be rinſed 
again, or remain covered with the water as long as may 
be ſufficient to foften the adhering earth, which will then 
feparate with the birch broom from the yams with great 
. 1 | FI 6m" 
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Stacking Grain, —W hen the corn is cut down, the next 
important operation in huſbandry is to get it in ſafe, and to 
| Preſerve it found, and alſo to protect it from plunder by 
animals of every deſcription, whether wild or domeſtic. 

The general method of building ſtacks in this pariſh is up- 
on the ground, and, if the corn be win in the field, no 
precaution whatever is thought neceſſary; ſo that, although 
it be preſerved ſound, it becomes a prey to rats and mice, 
and to every animal which can get in to the corn- yard. 
A better method is to build the ſtacks upon what is called 
Statholls, which are conſtructed as under: A number of 
pillars of ſtone or wood, eight or ten or more, may be pla. 
ced in a circular form, according to the diameter of the in- 
tended ſtack, and one in the middle of the circle; all theſe 
are covered with caps of round ſtones, projecting ſo far that 
no rat or any ſuch animal can get up from the ground ; and 
the pillars are made about 2 feet high at leaſt, to prevent 
geeſe or turkeys from drawing the corn at bottom. Upon 
theſe ſtones, a frame of wood is laid, and from the middle 
of this frame a cone of wooden ſpars is raiſed, of about 4 or 
5 feet diameter at bottom, and ending in a point at about 
G or 8 feet high, according to the height of the ſtack, of 
which the cones muſt not be higher than the intake at far- 
theft, 
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theſt. From this cone, wooden pipes are laid acroſs the 


tack when building, and are cut to its ſhape. Theſe are 
made of three rough fir boards, very partially fitted to each 
ather, ſo as to let the air paſs in all directions amongſt the 
heaves of corn. But the principal uſe is to draw the air 
up through the cone in the centre, and guide it through 
every part of the ſtack. By which means, corn may ſafe- 
ly be taken much ſooner in, than when no ſuch precau- 
tion is uſed *. | "ES | 
Formerly the ſmall farmers and acremen had no tacks, 
(leaſes), but were tenants at will, and were alſo bound down 
to all the ſevere conditions, as already mentioned; and fo 
little was the intereſt of the landlord underſtood, or the te- 
nant regarded, that ſo lately, as between the year 1750 and 
1760, it was an eſtabliſhed cuſtom, that the Earl of Strath- 
more's officers, (who was the proprietor at that time), ac- 


tually 


* There is ſtill another method, lately introduced by a very reſpectable 
gentleman f, not far from hence, but not in this pariſh, which is probably the 
beſt means of preſerving and taking in corn ever thought of; which is, by 


building frames of wood to any extent, upon which the corn is laid, 


the breadth of two ſheaves only, and a binding one in the middle, as upon a 
ſbelf, with the heads inwards, and for a depth of about 3 feet: Another ſhelf 
of wooden ſpars is laid and fixed into the perpendicular ſtoops (uprights) in 
ſuch fathion as to prevent any pretfare from the ſuperincumbent ſheaves. 
Upon this ſhelf or frame the corn is again placed, in the ſame manner, and 
over that another, and ſo on, as high as you pleaſe ; fo that the ſheaves be 
boſely laid, and receive from all quarters ſuch a body of air as to dry and 
win the corn completely, even if taken in immediately from the hook, (fickle), 


provided it be cut down dry. Whether this be a new thought or not is of no 


conſequence, The gentleman who has introduced it has great merit; and 
although the expence of building the apparatus may prevent the method from 
becoming general ſoon, eſpecially as in thoſe ſituations where the climate is 
lavourable, or the ſeaſon dry, it is by no means ſa necettary, yet there are 


many places in this country, where ſome ſuch plan of preſerving the jcorns 


would be always uſeful; and there are ſometimesiſeaſons ſo unfavourable, as 
would make ſuch a reſource a very fortunate circumitance for all concerned, 
eſpeciolly in ſmall or middling farms. In very large farms it may not be ſe 
Wy u- mable. 


f Captain Drummond of Gardrumm. 
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tually ſeized upon one tenth of the crop yearly, upon the 
lands of Longforgan, as part rent, and carried it, corn and 
fodder, off the field; and not one dared to lead a fheaf 9 
corn till that was done. Some time after, new tacks (leales) 
were entered into, more favourable to the tenant; but, in all, 
ſtill ſuch a number of feudal ſervices were required, as to 
| ſhow the practice of former times, and how unwilling they 
were to give them up; and, what is very extraordinary, it 
was not the landlords alone who were unwilling to give 
them up: for in the year 1782, when the preſent proprie. 
tor of Caſtle-Huntly propoſed to convert all the feudal 
bondages into a very moderate money-rent, ſome very in- 
telligent tenants were averſe to convert even the harveſt. 
bondage, which of all others was the moſt oppreſſive, al. 
though at the moderate Ts of 10d. oy day per 
ſhearer. 


State in 17917.—In all the leaſes delivered to the preſent 
proprietor of Longforgan in 177), there was very little dif- 
ference from former cuſtoms ; only, formerly, they were 
bound to all ſervices, and at all times. In theſe tacks, the 
number and kind of ſervices were expreſſed. They were 
all thirled to a particular mill, z. e. they were bound to 
grind all their corns at the baron's mill: For the mill of 
Millhill, to which Longforgan and all the eſtate of Caſtle- 
Huntly were then thirled, although ſeparated from that ba- 
rony, originally belonged to it; aud although the eſtate of 
 MUlhill had been fold out of the family, by one of the 
Earls of Strathmore, yet ſo little was the intereſt either of 
proprietor or tenant attended to or underſtood, that he fut- 
fered his tenants upon the eſtate of Caſtle-Huntly, (chen 
Lyon), to remain bound to grind their corns at the mill, no 
ſonger his own. 
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Hand Mills.—Formerly hand mills or guerns (as they are 


alled), were the only inſtruments uſed in this country for 
ginding corn; but it is probable, that when thoſe were 
fund unequal to the demand, mills were built by the 
landlord who had water at his command, as a benefit to his 
tenants and retainers; and that the miller became bound 
wot only to grind all the corns uſed by the tenants upon the 
fate, but alſo to ſend for them and return them in meal; 


for which certain multures in kind, that is certain quantities 


of the corns (millers tolls) were allowed, which was called 
hiclage. The tenants were alſo obliged to give their help 
n preparing the corn for grinding, and cleaning the mill- 
kad, i. e. the tract which conducts the water for the mill 
wheel, Cc. 


In thoſe days, when mills were but few in number, the 


privilege of getting their corns ground might be a great 


convenience at any price; but afterwards, when their num- 
bers encreaſed, and the millers became rivals for employ- 
ment, what was originally meant as an uſeful convenience 


tent of his mill, obliged his tenants to grind all their corns 
there as formerly, although they could have got their crops 
manufactured cheaper at other mills, where, naturally, the 
rates were lowered to thoſe who were not obliged to fre- 
quent them, in order to invite cuſtomers ; while the millers 
became inattenti ve, negligent, and ſometimes inſolent and 


lie grievance of thirlage, which is ſo much complained of. 


| Tacks or Leaſes formerly.—The tacks (leaſes) entered 
mo, between 1760 and 1770, with the greater tenants in 
is pariſh, were in genera] for 38 years, to themſelves, 
heirs, executors and aſſignees, with power to ſubſet. They 
Fere all thirled to a particular mill; their reſtrictions were 
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derbearing, to thoſe who were bound to their mill. Hence | 
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looſe and unguarded; ſubje& to bondage in harveſt and 
certain number of carriages ; and, as the clay of this pariſ 
was then in exceeding bad order, lime was given by thy 
proprietor to moſt of them, and a ſmall rent in mo 
ney required for ſome years; after which their rent wa 
partly in wheat, barley and meal, deliverable between 
Chriſtimas and Candlemas ; partly in money, either pay 
able at Whitſunday, or one-half then and one-half at Lam. 
mas or at Martinmas. Liferent tacks were then not un 
common ; and they ſometimes extended to two or three 
lives. In ſome tacks (leaſes) a very extraordinary clauſ 
was introduced ; the tenant had leave to name any life he 
pleaſed during his tack (leaſe), upon which his poſſeſſion 
was to continue. 


Tacks or Leaſes now.—At this day, there is no thirlage 
there is no bondage in harveſt ; nor are the tenants bound tg 
days work in planting, &c. They pay their rents in me 
They are not bound to go meſſages; 
and they only are bound to carry with their horſes anc 
carts, a certain proportion of coals for the proprietors family 
if they reſide; which is exceedingly moderate, and {ome 
carts for lime, &c. which is {:ldom demanded ; but it is ex 
preſsly provided, that they ſhall not be demanded either in 
leed-time, or harveſt, 


ney and victual only. 


| Diviſions into Sixes—In 1775, or thereabouts, the prac 
tice of dividing the carſe farms into fixes, became pretty 6: 
neral; and it became a clauſe in moſt tacks (leaſes), to hae 
1-Gth of the farm in fallow, 1-6th in wheat, 1-6th in beans 
or peaſe, x-6th in barley, 1-6th in clover, and 1-6t1z in oats; 
which practice is ſaid to have been introduced by the late 
Henry Crawford of Monorgan, Eſq; and it has been conti. 


nued in the clay by the beſt farmers ever ſince. — 
arte 
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and ; after this, it became a practice with proprietors to give te- 

pariſ nants 19 years, and alſo their own life added; upon the | 
by the principle, that a man would certainly keep that farm in good | 
n mo order, which he was to poſſeſs during his life. However, 
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that has been found to be fallacious, as there are many 


wealthy farmers now, although not in this pariſh, who after 
their certain time 1s out, grudge to lay out a ſhilling more 
upon their farms, leſt they ſhould not live long enough to 
get its value out of the ground ; and there are large farms 


now falling into decay from this cauſe. So that from ex- 


perience it would appear, that the beſt terms for a tack. 
(leaſe), is a certain fixed period of years ; 
be improved, perhaps 19 years is as good as any; although 
the odd year 18 not eaſy to be accounted for, unleſs upon 
an inveterate partiality for odd numbers; for certainly, 
eighteen years, or three rotations, is much more natural ; but 
if unimproved, the leaſe ſhould be longer, to encourage the 
tenant to lay out his money, 


Preſent Condition of Tacks or Leaſes —Now, the terms of 
all new tacks or leaſes are generally for 19 years to them- 
ſelves, heirs, and executors only, not aſſignable, nor can the 
tenant ſubſet. He muſt reſide with his family and fier, 
i. e. his horſes, ſervants, and cattle, upon the farm; not to 


ſell any fodder ; hay and whear-ſtraw for thatch excepted. 


He is to lay the whole dung he makes upon the farm. He 
is in general bound to the rotation of fixes : But now it is 


thought ſufficient to bind the tenants not to fow any white 


crop upon the clay, 1. e. Wheat, oats, or barley ; but after 
fallow or green crop, which are declared to be lint, clover, 
beans, peaſe, tares, and the like; and to keep one half 
of the farm under theſe crops during the currency of 
the leaſe z and the ſame upon the rich loam ; potatoes, 
yams, and turnips, or any ſuch, are amongſt the interme- 
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diate crops ; but it is thought by ſome to be always a good 
practice to bind the tenant to the fixes for the laſt fix years 
ot the leaſe. Upon the lighter ground they are permitted 


to take three crops, one of them a green crop, and the laſt 


a white crop, to be ſown down with graſs, and to continue 


in paſture for two years at leaſt. This gives a greater li- 


berty to the farmer in varying his crops, and cannot hurt 


the ground. He pays half a boll of wheat, and half a boll 
of barley per acre, and the reſt in money ; the barley deli- 
verable between Chriſtmas and Candlemas, and the wheat 
any time between that and the middle of June, when de- 
manded, and the money at the Whitſunday following, z. e, 


crop 1795 payable 1796, and ſo on. The entry is generally 


to the houſes and graſs, if there be any, at Whitſunday, 
and to the land at the ſeparation of the crop the ſame year. 


The outgoing tenant is generally permitted to ſell his laſt 


crop, corn, and fodder, and alſo his dung, but not to carry 
any out of the barony, (manor), which is an old cuſtom, 
The houſes and offices are delivered to the tenant in good 
repair, which he is bound to keep up, and re- deliver at the 
expiry (end) of his leaſe in equal good condition. Some- 
times they are appraiſed, and are to be given up of equal 
value, 

Theſe in a great meaſure explain the general principles 


of farming in the carſe ground of this pariſh, and perhaps 


it is the beſt general rule that can be given. But upon 
rich loam, they at preſent divide their farms into five parts, 
as they think fallow rather a prejudice, in room of which 
they uſe drilled crops of potatoes, yams, turnips and beans, 
which cleans the land effectually. Lint and peaſe are alſo 
ſown as intermediate crops; and after all of which, wheat 
is ſometimes ſown, and good crops obtained. After the 
wheat, barley ſown down with clover and ein; then 


oats, and then a clearing crop again. 


Nerf 
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Reſident Proprietors Farmers. — All the refident proprie- 
tors are farmers, which is really of more conlequence, both. 
to the country and to themſelves, than 1s generally ima- 
gined; for it is of conſequence to the country to have pro- 
prietors, who have both ſpirit to adopt and to try new ex- 
periments, and money to carry them into execution. If 
uſeful and advantageous, they will be examples to their 
tenants ; if they fail, they can afford the loſs. But it is im- 
poſſible to eſtimate the advantage to themſelves ; for it en- 
ables them to judge of the exact extent a farm onght to be 
of for a certain number of horſes and men, and no more; 
and will make him a competent judge, of the value of his 
farms, and prevent him from falling info that moſt injudi- 


cious error, of increafing his rents beyond what the farms 
can afford to pay. 


Remarkable Change of Property. It is very remarkable, 
that near 6-7ths of this pariſh has chinged its proprietors 
within leſs than 3o years. 

That one of the moſt conſiderable eſtates in it was ſold in 
1615 for 40,000 merks Scots, equal to L. 2222: 4: 5 5 
Sterling; and in 177), it ſold again for L. 40,000 Sterling. 
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Value of Land in 166. That the rent of that whole eſtate 
in 1667 was, Fl” 
| Wheat, 276 bolts. 
Barley, 225 


Oats, 62 
Meal, 230 
Peaſe, 36 
At L. 5 Scots per boll, 829 bolls, valued at L. 345 8 4 


Money rent, 100 0 0 


Sterl. L. 445 8 4 
In 
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In 1719.—In 1719, it was, 
Wheat, 213 1 1 


Barley, 197 © 1 
Meal, 140 2 3 
Oats, De 0 0 


B. 631 © 1 valuedat 10 8. 5 d. fer bol, 


overhead, L. 547 9 67 
MONET; — 205 0 115 


Sterl. L. 752 10 76 
But take the vidual at the ſame price as in 1667, i. e. at 
L. 5 Scots per boll, overhead, the rental will be 631 bolls, 


t . 40. -;:'- — L. 262 18 4 
L. 2460: 11 : 4 Scots money, = . 405. 6 It 


Sterl. L. 46 19 3 


No great Ane of rent; nor aach proof of improve- 
ment in that period. 


In 1750. — In 175, the whole rent was 10,000 merks 
Scotch, and given as a jointure; in Sterling money, 


L. 555 11 12 
The widow went abroad, and let the eſtate for 420 0 © 
In 1977, when the eſtate was ſold, caleulat- 
ing the wheat at 20 8. and the other victual 
at 12 8. per boll, the rent was 1412 2 6 
Value the victual in 1667 at the ſame rate, 
and the rent would have been then, 5 7% 16 0 


The yearly rent now is more than the whole value of the 
fee · ſimple, when it was ſold to Lord Strathmore in 1615. 

It is worthy of remark, that; in 1667, above 3-4ths of the 
rent was. paid in kind. 

That to 1750, for near a century, very little alteration 


had taken place in the value of property. 1 
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. 1777. —That in 177), the rents doubled what they 
were in 1750, in conſequence of the beginning improve- 
ments in agriculture at that time. 

That in 18 years more, 2. e. in 1795, the value of pro- 
perty actually doubled what it was in 1777, and from the 
ſame cauſes, added to the decreaſed value of money. 


Rents from 1750 to 1796.— About the year 1750, the 
beſt clay farms were let at 5 s. per acre. A few years after, 
when valued for new leaſes, they were ſuppoſed to be over- 
rated at 10s. In 1759, the ſame farms were let at 17s. 
In 1782, they roſe to 258. In 1786, they were let at 45s. 
And the ſame lands would probably ler now at 50 8. per” 
acre at leaſt. 

Moſt of the eſtates in the pariſh, indeed all of them, may 
be ſaid to have been improved in the ſame proportion, but 
at an immenſe expence to the proprietors, who have ſpared 
neither labour nor money, in fencing, draining, building 
houſes, furniſhing lime and marl to tenants, relieving them 
of all feudal burdens, ſubſcribing largely to turnpike and 
parochial roads, and planting in ſuch lands not ſo fit for 
other agricultural purpoſes. 55 


Reaſons for this Increaſe —Theſe improvements appear 
aftoniſhing ; but notwithſtanding which, although they add 
greatly to the general ſtock of national wealth, yet the in- 
creaſe of value in property is by no means of ſo much real 
advantage to the landholders as at firſt fight may appear. 
For, in the firſt place, the expence of the improvements is 
almoft equal to a purchaſe; and as labour of every kind, 
ſervants wages, and the expence of every neceſſary of life 
are doubled, and many of them trebled in that time. 

No doubt improvements in agriculture have done wonders, 

| but 
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but it is money falling in value which is the real cauſe of the 
difference, both of receipt and expenditure. The high rents 
likewiſe may appear extraordinary to our neighbours in 
England, particularly; but it muſt be conſidered, that the 
Scotch acre is 1-5th larger than the Engliſh, and the Scotch 
farmer literally pays nothing but his rent. All taxes, both 
King's and parochial, miniſter's ſtipend, and every kind of 
public burden, 1s paid by the heritor. 


Practical eee Remarks. — Although fallow be 
the moſt approved method, and generally thought to be the 


| beſt preparation for wheat upon clay, yet many very judi- 


cious farmers ſeem to think that hnt and clover are prefer. 
able upon loam; only it is certainly extremely proper to 
obſerve the ſame rule, of never ſowing two white crops in 
ſucceſſion. If this be the practice, a cleaning crop of pota- 
toes, yams, drilled beans, or turnip, will always de necel- 
fary to make one of the rotations. 

All roots are certainly ſcourging crops, and exhauſt the 
ground; and although the practice be pretty general to take 
wheat after potatoes, it is perhaps not the beſt farming; at 
any rate, it is not to be depended on in this country; for in 
rainy autumns, there is ſuch a riſk of poaching the ground 
in taking them up, and in dunging the land afterwards, a 
to make it totally unfit for a wheat-ſeed. However, if the 
ſeaſon be favourable, and the ground in good heart, it may 
do very well. Even very tolerable wheat crops have been 
got after turnip, 

There are many farmers in the Carſe now, who pay 
little regard to the uſual rotation of ſixes. It is true, they 
ſtill divide their farm into fixes; but they make wheat 
after fallow, and after every green crop; in ſhort, tle) 


borrow from their oats and from their barley, till they have 
1-36 
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.d inſtead of 1-6th of their farm in wheat. There are 
others, who go farther ſtill, and make a greater proportion 
of wheat; and ſome divide their farms into ſevenths, and 
take two white crops together, to make their graſs farther 
from the dung. If any of theſe be good farming, expe- 
rence muſt ſhew. Some attempts have been made to 
throw fallow out of the rotation in clay, and in its room 
to ſow haſty peaſe, or other green crops, but it has not an- 
ſwered the intention. 9 50 

If after lint, it be meant to ſow wheat, the dung ſhould 
de laid on as ſoon as the lint comes off, and ploughed in im- 


mediately; and if after elover, perhaps the beſt practice is 


to lay the dung on as ſoon as the hay comes off the ground, 
ſpread it immediately, and let the ſecond crop cover it, 
which it will do in general. Both then are ready for the 
ſeed furrow in good time. At all events, never let dung 
lie one moment in heaps, but let it be ſpread inſtantly, and 
well divided. A great deal of the ſucceſs in farming de- 
pends upon the proper management of dung. 

If it be meant to ſow wheat after turnip, the tops may 
be begun to be cut off ſome time before, and given either 
to cattle, or to milch- cows; after which, they ſhould be 
taken up in October, the tops and roots cut cloſe, and then 
houſed, or ſtowed in a temporary ſhade for the purpoſe; 
and to prevent their ſpoiling and ſpringing, they ſhould be 
turned over from time to time, and the ſoft and rotten ones 


picked out; by which means they will keep very well 


through the winter. And at all times, what remains in 
the ground unuſed, ſhould be taken up when they begin to 
ſhoot, which both preſerves the turnip, and prevents their 
hurting the ground by their running to ſeed. Mr Paterſon 
has practiſed this; and one year in a field of equal ſoil, and 
equally prepared, he had yams, potatoes, lint, and turnip, 

and 
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and of the crop of wheat following, it could ſearce be dl. 
Atinguiſhed which had been the preceding crop. 

But as it is a common practice to let turnips remain in 
the field through the winter, and to be taken up for uſe 


only as the demand for cows or cattle requires, great cate 


ſhould be taken to ſuffer none of theſe to run to ſeed ; for 
it is an undoubted fact, confirmed by experience, that 
furnips ſuffered to run to ſeed exhauſt the ſoil more than 
almoſt any crop whatever, and impoveriſhes mote than 
much high dreſſing will recover in many years. It is pro- 


bably the ſame with all plants bearing oleagenous ſeeds, 
Flax, at any rate, is an impoveriſhing crop, as it leaves no. 


thing behind ; but if ſuffered to ſeed, it ſcourges the ground 


much more; and from this it is natural to ſuppoſe, that in 


proportion to the richneſs of the ſeed, and the nouriſhment 
that is in it, the ground which produces it will be propor- 
tionally exhauſted. Rye-graſs, if ſuffered to ſeed, exhauſts 
the ground; if cut in bloſſom, it does not. 

One remark here is neceſſary, that when turnips, or their 


tops, are given to milch cows, the rotten parts ſhould be 
carefully ſeparated and thrown away; for it is with good 
reaſon ſuppoſed, that it is the putrid parts which give the 
bad flavour to milk, and not the turnip itſelf. However, 2 
very eaſy cure for this has been diſcovered lately; to mix a 
very ſmall quantity of a weak ſolution of nitre among the 


milk, while warm from the cow, and no turnip taſte will 
re main. | 


Yams—Yams have alſo been cultivated with great ad- 
vantage, particularly upon the Mains of Caſtle-Huntiy, 
ever fince the year 1782, when Mr Paterſon brought 4 fr- 
lot (a buſhel) from Calder, near Glaſgow ; and now they 
are ſpread all over the country. They are very ably 
raiſed ; but the ground ſhould be ploughed pretty deep in 
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anttimn, after oats or wheat, and again in the ſpring; they 
may then be planted in drills, either with dung or without 
it, according to the ſtate of the field, or the crop which is to 
follow. If they be planted after dunged wheat, and to be 
followed with barley, dung is unneceſſary. f after oats, as 
a cleuning crop, and to be followed by wheat, it is a good 
practice to dung them well. This enſures a great crop of 


yams; prevents carting upon and poaching the ground as 


nfuch as pofſible ; and if the field be in proper order, may 
be followed by wheat, withont any more dung. However, 
this is not recommended as the beſt preparation for wheat. 


Drills —Iti planting yams, the drills may be drawn from 
4% to 24 feet diſtant, according to the judgment of the far- 
mer. If the ground be very rich, and if the principal ob- 
jet be to clean it properly for a crop of wheat to follow, 
and, if well danged, a very great crop may be expected at 
47 feet diſtant, and there will be ample room to work it as 
perfectly as if it was fallow. The ſtems will cover the 
whole completely, and with eaſe. Every extraneous plant 
may be deſtroyed. The ſets ſhould be large, about 1-4th of a 
large yam, dropped at about one foot or nine inches aſunder. 
small ſets do not anſwer To well. 


A great Crop.— In 1704 upon che Mainsof Caftle- 3 
ly, a field of yams was dreſſed in this manner, and yielded 
110 bolls per Scotch ace, which weighed, when cleaned of 
earth, 5 ſtone 5 pounds Dutch per firiot, or 23 tone Eng- 
liſh per boll, at 16 pounds each ſtone, or 40, 480 pounds per 
acre. It was well dunged to the yams; and the wheat 
crop that followed looked remarkably well, Augult 1795, 
but did not turn out ſo well as was expected. This, how- 
ever, is no rule, as the wheat crop in general, and particu- 
larly through the Carſe, was light that year. A Scotch 
Vol. XIX. 3X acre 
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acre is to an Engliſh acre nearly as 125 to 100. If the foil 
be of an inferior quality, the drills ſhould be nearer, that 
the ſtems may cover the ground completely, 


 Management.—Before the plants appear above ground, 
they ſhould be well harrowed, which deftroys all annuals 
that may have appeared, and opens the ſoil. As ſoon as 
they are well above ground, the uſual practice is to take 
away the earth from the drills on each fide with a common 
plough. The earlier this is done the better, as it not only 
deſtroys the freſh crop of weeds, but it ſoftens the earth, 
and approximates to the warmth of the ſun the young 
fibres, beginning to ſhoot ; and if this operation be too long 
delayed, theſe tender fibres, which, in proceſs of time, are 
to be loaded with an abnndant crop, run a riſk of being cut 
off by the plough, and their progeny totally deſtroyed. This 
operation may be performed in half the time with the ſcra- 
per and double-headed plough, already deſcribed for drilled 
Crops 3 i. e. the ſcraper goes firſt, and cuts up all the weeds, 
and is immediately followed by the double-headed plough, 
which takes away earth and weeds from the drills, and 
ridges them in the middle ſpace between. Each of theſe 


inſtruments, by a particular conſtruction, can be made wider 


or narrower, ſo as to fit itſelf to any diſtance of drills, and 
are eaſily drawn by one horſe. They can be uſed to ad- 


vantage in light ſoils only; for if the ſoil be ſtrong, it is not 


poſſible to get them deep enough in the ground, ſo as to 


root out every weed; nor can they be made to looſen the 


earth ſufficiently for the young fibres to ſhoot; and if fo, 3 
prolific crop is not to be expected. In ſuch ſoils, a com- 
mon plough, upon the principle of Small's, but made light 
on purpoſe, is certainly beſt, The next operation. is hand- 


hoeing, which can now eaſily be done, and which anſwers 2, 


triple purpoſe, as it deftroys all the luxuriant weeds which 
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the plough oould not reach, looſens the earth about the 
roots of the ſtem, and covers with a freſh mould thoſe fibres, 
now making quick progreſs from the parent root. | 
After this, eſpecially if the field be foul, the ſpaces be- 
tween the drills ſhould be well harrowed with a ſmall har- 
row, of a particular conſtruction, already deſcribed for drill 
crops. One horſe draws it along, and the man who drives 
the horſe can eafily guide it by the handle, and preſs the 
whole harrow ſufficiently into the earth, ſo as to pick up 
every particle of couch-graſs, or any other fibrous weed ; 
and when the harrow is ſo loaded as not to be able to carry 
any more along, the driver, with great eaſe, lifts it up, 
leaves the collected weeds or couch-graſs behind, to be car- 


| ried out of the field afterwards, and paſſes on with his har- 


row. After this operation, the ground is left, until the an- 
nual weeds have ſhewn themſelves in full vegetation ; but 
before the ſtems of the yams are too luxuriant, and then 
with the common plough, if the drills be wide, the earth is 
laid up with one or two furrows, according to the diſtance 
between each, or as the farmer's judgment ſhall direct; and 
afterwards, the whole is finiſhed with a double mould-board 
plough paſling between each drill : But if the drills be nar- 
row, it generally lays up the whole earth at once, without 

any aſſiſtance from the common plough. 
When the yams are fully ripe, which will probably hap- 
pen ſometime in October, and which is known by the de- 
cay of the ſtems and the ripening apples, they are to be ta- 
ken up either with the ſpade or with the plough, and gathered; 
but it is a good practice to cut the ſtems firſt with a ſcythe, and 
carry them off the field, which makes an excellent bedding 
in the dung court for a ſucceeding year; and if the farmer 
keeps pigs nothing will be loſt, as they will pick up all the 
apples, and every yam which may adhere to the ſtems. It 
das alſo been remarked by experienced farmers, that if the 
8 potatoes 


potatoes or yams are ſuffered to remain in the ground: untj 
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their ſeeds are fully ripe, they exhauſt it exceedingly ; and 
hence, even on this account, a crop of potatoes, thus mana. 


ged. is a very bad preparation for wheat. They ſhould be 
taken up earlier, or they ſhould be followed by ſome other 


ſpecies of grain, Vams and potatoes are by no means 
meliorating crops * 


Potatoes, 


* If poſſible, yams ſhould be taken up in dry weather, free of earth, and be- 
fore froſt. The floor of the houſe, in which they are meant to be ſtowed, 
ſhould be laid with ſtraw, and all the ſides next to the walls, and the whole 
well covered ; and if carefully managed m this manner, they will keep well 
till midſummer or longer, and ſtill be firm and jnicy ; this is much better 
than any method whatever of preſerving them out of doors. 

Horfes are very fond of them ; but one half peck is quite enough to give 
at a time in the beginning, and never more than one peck ſhould be giver 
in the day; with theſe and ſtraw alone, horſes may be very well kept 


through the winter, if not very hard worked; and if it ſhould be judged 


neceſſary to give them any corn, it ſhould be bruiſed, or given in meal, and 
very little at a time ; for as the yams generally keep the belly open, if com 
be given at the ſame time, it will be found to paſs perfectly whole and un- 
digeſted. Cattle may be indulged with more, if agreeable to them, as the ob- 
ject with them is different; but with them, alſo, they ſhould be given in 
ſmall quantities at firſt, and then to be regulated by the effec, as they are 
very apt to ſcour and not to feed, if given in fo large quantities, eſpecially 
at firſt. 

The yam does not boil as the common 8 but they ſoften a little; 
and when boiled with chaff or bran, they make a moſt excellent feed for 
milch-cows in the winter, and if attended to, they will give butter equal, 
or not much inferior, to what they give when fed-on clover. They may be 
alſo given raw to cows with advantage, which ſqme experienced farmers 
prefer to boiling. 

If horſes are to be fed with yams, 1K, It is of the utmoſt conſequence 
to clean them moſt perfectly, as any ſand or earthy matter adhering to 
them may be of the moſt dangerous conſequences, from the particular 
ſtructure of the horſe's bowels: 24, In winter particularly, (but it is at 
all times a goed practice), the yams ſhould be waſhed this day, which 
are to be uſed the day following. Immediately after waſhing, they ſhould 
either be carried into the ſtable in wheel-barrows, or troughs, with holes in 


the bottom, to draw off the moiſture; or thrown into an empty | ſtall for 
that 
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eee ae may in every reſpect be treated 
nearly in the ſame manner with advantage. The ground 


prepared in the ſame way; the crop will certainly be im- 


proved in quantity by dunging well in the drills, perhaps 


not in quality. As the ſtems of the potatoes are not ſo lux- 


uriant, for the purpoſe of improving a ſucceeding crop, the 
drills may be nearer, perhaps about 25 feet, for it is of the 
utmoſt conſequence to the ground, to prepare it for a 
ſucceeding crop, that the whole ſhould be completely co- 
vered with the ſtems of the potatoes, or with the green crop 
of whatever kind. The potatoes ripen ſooner than the 
yams, and the manner of preſerving them is the ſame ; but 
they do not keep juicy ſo long ; and while the one is moſt 
excellent food for man, the other is equally, perhaps more, 
beneficial for cattle. 

Potatoes have been long an object of particular attention 
to the villagers of Longforgan, as well of thoſe who have 
ſmall farms as of thoſe who have none; and the practice is 
promoted by the maſter farmers who occupy the rich 
brae land in the neighbourhood, letting out ſmall portions 
of it which they mean to be wheat, at perhaps the rate of 
four guineas or more per acre. The farmer ploughs and 
prepares the land, and each man plants or dibbles his mea- 
ſured portion with potatoes. Sometime after this, and be- 
fore the plant appears above ground, they. looſen all the 

N 


chat purpoſe; by which means the cold chillineſs from vraſhing will be ta- 


ken off, which is much more dangereus to horſes, and is much oftener the 


cauſe of diſeaſes in the bowels than is generally thought. But if, notwith- 


ſtanding all this care, ſymptoms of cholic appear, let a drink be prepared 


conſiſting of an Engliſh quart of ſmall beer warmed, with a table ſpoonful 
of ground pepper, and near an Engliſh pint of malt ſpirit (whiſky), and 
given immediately, which ſeldom fails to cure. If the complaint does not 


yield to this, and if it be entirely from food, from one-half to an ounce of 


laudanum ſhould be given in a warm drink; and at any rate, if the horſe can- 
tinues in Pain, it is always ſafe to let blood. | 
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ground completely with a hack, an inſtrument with a han. 
dle of about 4 or 5 feet long, and two iron prongs like a 
fork: but turned inwards. This makes the plants riſe 
ſtronger and gives the roots room to ſpread, ſo as to yield 
perhaps a hundred bolls per acre; and during the whole 
progreſs of the plants coming forward, they make it their 
buſineſs to clean the ground perfectly by hand-hoeing, which 
prepares it for the ſucceeding crop. 

When houſes cannot be had, both yams and potatoes 
may be kept in temporary ſhades made on purpoſe, ſloping 
like the roof of a houſe, which may be built at ſmall ex- 
pence, of young firs and thatched, the bottom and ſides well 
lined with ſtraw, and a deep trench drawn round them to 
keep them dry, with a door or opening at one end, from 
which they may be taken at pleaſure ; but always kept 
well covered to prevent acceſs to froſt. * 


The 


*The curl is a diſeaſe to which potatoes are exceedingly ſubject, and 
which, it is believed, is as yet but little underſtood. A notion ſeems to pre- 
vail that it is infectious, and that it will propagate both by roots and ſtems. 
This year (1795) there ſeemed to have been, in many places, more of this 
diſeaſe all over the country than had appeared for many years ; and it is ob- 
ſervable, that from the ſame ſeed, planted in different fields, the one has 
abounded with cual, while the other was perfectly free: Alſo, in the ſame 
field, ſome ſpots have been diſeaſed, and others not ; but the ſound potatoes 
always were upon the drieſt part of the field, From the Idea of its being 
infectious, directions have been given, that as ſoon as the curl appeared, the 
diſeaſed root ſhould be immediately dug up and thrown away. But, to 
prove this, as ſoon as the curl appeared in a field belonging to the author 
of this paper, he placed marks in the ground between the diſeaſed and the 
ſound: and there did not appear, through the whole ſeaſon, the leaſt ſymp- 
tom of the diſeaſe increaſing ; that is, thoſe which were not diſeaſed when 
the marks were put in, remained ſo to the end of the ſeaſon perfectly ſound. 
And while the curl was prevalent in the fields, not one potatoe, planted in 
the garden, had the leaſt appearance of diſeaſe. Mentioning theſe circum- 
ſtances to a very ingenious . gentlemen, he gave it as his opinion, that this 
diſeaſe does not proceed from the ſeed, and that it is not infectious; but 
that it is owing principally to wet ſoil, rainy ſeaſons, or an error in cultiva- 

| tion; 
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Lint.— The inhabitants of Longforgan have been remark- 
ably ſucceſsful for many years in raiſing great crops of lint. 
Their practice in this particular, is well worth imitation. 
They water their lint grounds with their dung-water and 
cow waſh ; but it muſt be done in rainy weather, to prevent 
this eſſence of dung from burning ap the crop. This mode 
may be uſed to great advantage upon graſs- grounds and has 
been tried this year by a farmer in this pariſh, upon four 
acres of wheat, and upon as much lint, and the appearance 
between the acres ſo watered, and the reſt of the ſame field, is 
moſt remarkably in favour of the former ; and Mr Paterſon 
is ſo convinced of the advantage of this practice, that he has 
conſtructed a cart for this purpoſe, upon the ſame principle 
with thoſe carts uſed in watering the ſtreets of London. 

A large caſk (a butt) is fixed upon ſhafts, with a ſet of 
low wheels, (old coach-wheels), for convenience of filling. 
In one end a hole is made of about two inches diameter, to 
which a ſquare conductor is fixed, the middle part about 
6 inches long, with an opening of 24 inches ſquare, coming 
right outwards, and from which a tranſverſe arm of the 
ſame dimenſions, and about 3 feet in length, is fixed cloſe 
at both ends, but the fore part covered with a plate of iron, 
full of holes; and to guide the flow of this dung-water, a 
plug is fitted to the hole in the head of the caſk, with its 
greateſt end inwards ; through its body a ſtrong cord paſſes, 


knotted 72 


tion; and added, that, at any time, he could make the curl by planting the 
ſeed too deep, or in wet poached ground; and yet, in the ſame field which 
a farmer in this diſtrict had let out to the neighbouring villagers, every 
man's proportion could have been known from the healthineſs of the plant, 
or the contrary ; what could this be owing to, if not to the variety of the 
ſeed ? Theſe obſervations may be worth attending to. This diſeaſe has 
never been obſerved amongſt the yams. As it is of the utmoſt conſequence 
to introduce ſuch kinds of food for beſtial, as may as little as poſſible en- 


croach upon the neceilaries of life for man, it is hoped the length of this 
article will be excuſed, 
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knotted at each end ef the plug, to keep it from thifiing, 

ore end of this cord comes out at the bang of the caſk, and 
the other through the middle of the fore-arm ; and by the 
fimpleſt exertion of drawing the cord' either outwards or 
Inwards, the water within may be made to flow, or be 
ſtopped at pleaſure. The caſk may be filled with a bucket, 


and a long handle, made on purpoſe, by which means the 


moſt valuable part of the dung, which is generally loſt, may 
de turned to great advantage; and by a particular contri. 
vancè, even drifted turnip may be watered with this ſimple 


machine. This year, 1796, when there was no appearance 


of rain in the turnip feed-rime, it was put in practice at 
Caſtle-Huntly with great ad vantage; upon the iron plate 
on the front vf the tranſverſe arm, a piece of thin wood was 


fixed, ſo as to cover the holes entirely, except a ſpace which 


was left near each of the two extremities, to each of which 
a flexible leather pipe, of about 18 inches Jong, was firmly 
nailed, and to the other end, the noſe of a common garden 
watering- pan was fixed. Theſe two pipes were attached 
to each other by a piece of ſmall ſtick, ſo as to make them 


move together, and, by a handle frxed to it, the man who 
drove, and who walked behind, guided them upon the two 
drills, one on each fide of the horſe. This operation may 
be repeated once or een, according to the judgment of 


"the farmer. 


Red Clover and Rye-graſs.—In ſuch parks or incloſures 
which are intended ſolely for paſture, white clover and 
xibbed graſs are commonly ſown; and hay ſeeds, as they 
are called, have alſo been ſown for the ſame purpoſe : But 
the graſs which makes a portion of the farm rotation, and 
which is recommended to be ſown upon a ſixth part of the 
clay grounds every year, is always underſtood to be red 


clover and rye-graſs. From 16 to 25 pounds of red clo- 
ver, 
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ting; ver, and if for hay, about a firlot (buſhel) of rye - graſs upon 
, And the Scotch acre; but if it be meant to be cut for the beſtial 
y the upon the farm, the ſame quantity of clover ſeed, with one 
ds or or two pecks of rye-graſs ſeeds, is enough. This is moſt 
or be excellent food for horſes, cows, ſheep, and pigs; and if be- 
gun to be cut early upon loam, it will give two good crops; 
is the and, upon clay grounds, it will, in general, in favourable 
ſeaſons, give three crops before the froſt ſets in, and pro- 
ontti- bably a good after- graſs for paſture on both. This graſs- 
imple crop, as it is commonly called here, is meant for one year 
rance only; and that part which is cut for hay, generally produ- 
ice at ces very good crops, from 200 to 300 ſtone, of 22 lb. Eng- 
plate liſh each ſtone, per acre; and ſuch part of it as is not ne- 
d was cefſary to be uſed at home finds a ready market at Dun- 
which dee or Perth. It is perhaps worth while to mention a re- 
which markable inſtance of a crop of this Kind upon the Mains of 
irmly Caſtle-Huntly. In the ſpring of the year 1786, red clover 
arden and rye-graſs were ſown amongſt wheat in a field of 13 
ached Scotch acres, which produced 6000 ſtone of hay; and the 
them ſecond cutting of the ſame field was ſold at L.2:13:4 
1 who Sterling per acre, . 
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Hay. The beſt time to cut the hay is when the clover is 
in flower, and before the rye-graſs ſeed is formed: For, at 
that period of vegetation, the plant itſelf, which is the ob- 
ject for uſe, is full of its native juices, and, of gourſe, con- 
tains more real nouriſhment, than afterwards, when ex- 
r and hauſted, to maturate the ſeed. It is alſo well known to ex- 
they perience, that rye-graſs, when ſuffered to ſeed, impoveriſhes 
But the ground exceedingly; and when cut in the ſtage recom- 
„ and mended, an exceeding goed ſecond crop may be expected, 
of the otherwiſe not. If the farmer means to have rye- graſs ſeed 
e red of his own, he may ſet apart a portion of his field on pur- 
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poſe, which he will find a much better plan for agriedhturt 
economy, than letting the crop remain ___ upon the 
en to 1 the ſeed. 


Clover Seed. —Tt has been attempted to grow Clover for 
ſeed in this pariſh, but not with ſuch ſucceſs as to encou- 
rage the experiment. For this purpoſe; to have it as pure 
as poſſible, the firſt crop was early cut, that every other 
wegetable, which had a chance of ſeeding with the clover, 
might be deſtroyed. The Tecond crop then was to give 
the ſeed : But this made it often too late in the ſeaſon for 
ripening; and after all, the difficulty of ſeparating the ſeed 
from the huſk was exceedingly diſcouraging. Whether the 


threſhing-mill would do this more effectually, remains to 


be tried. 


Winning Hay.—lIt is a common practice in this country, 
after their hay is cut, to let it lie for ſeveral days in the 
ſwarth, as it is called, without touching it; the only rea- 


ſon given for which is, that it will turn a ſhower in that 


ftate better than when teaſed out, and left open upon the 
field. The leaſt reflection may convince any one, that this 
is both falſe reaſoning, and bad practice. The great ob- 
ject i in making hay, 1 is to dry it as quickly as poſſible, with 
all its native juices in it; and the moſt obvious method for 


| this purpoſe is, not to let it reſt one moment after it 1s cut 


down, but to continue turning and turning it conſtantly till 
dry; and if it ſhould get a ſhower during this operation, 
when lying looſe and open, the rain will paſs through it, and 
be ſoon dried up b y a ſucceeding breeze and ſun; and, at any 
rate, there is every probable chance of coiling, z. e. putting it 
in cocks, or getting it ſtacked in ſafety ſooner by theſe means 
than otherwiſe. It 1s well Known, that rain deſtroys the na- 
tive juices of every plant, if expoſed to it for any time 3 and 


when hay 1 is ſuffered to lie in the ſwarth, that part of a 
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which is undermoſt neither ſees ſun nor feels air, while the 
upper part is blenched with both; and, of courſe, as it muſt 


remain much longer in the field before the under part 1s 


win. the upper part is loſt; and alſo, it will be much longer 
expoſed to accidents, from unfavourable weather; the prae- 
tice, therefore, is bad, and the method above recommended 
in every ſenſe preferable. 


Timothy Grat. Timothy graſs has alfo been tried in 
this pariſl: ; but it yielded a coarſe vegetable, by no means 
to be compared with the rye-graſs upon the ſame field, and 
while the laſt remained, the Timothy was thrown out in 
the winter, and left nothing but bunches ſcattered through 
the field “. | 


Tares. 


* Cattle, as well as every other ſpecies of beſtial upon the farm, are fed 


ppon clover in the houſe, beſides their paſture during the greateſt part 


ol the ſummer ; but great care ſhould be taken not to give it to them, 


while wet with rain, or to ſuffer cattle or cows to paſture upon young clo- 
ver while the morning dews remain upon the ground: For it is well 
known, that not only clover, but other ſucculent vegetables, when ate by 
cattle in that ſtate, are apt to produce ſuch a ſudden, and violent fermenta- 
tion in the ſtomach, as to end in fatal conſequences, if not timeouſly pre- 
vented, 

This diſeaſe is evidently produced by an extraordinary and ſudden diſten- 
fion of the ſtomach, from an immenſe quantity of fixed air let looſe by the 
fermentation of thoſe ſucculent vegetables; and as, from the nature and 


ſtricture of this viſcus, the more it is extended, the leſs capable it is to dif- 


charge any of its contents, of courſe, if not ſpeedily relieved, the 


diſcaſe increaſes, until a rupture of the ſtomach takes place, and death 


enſues, | 
If ſoon obſerved, by an apparent ſwelling and elevation on the near fide, 
not far from the ſpine, gentle exerciſe, by walking the animal about, very 
frequently, effects the cure; probably by aſſiſting the periſtaltic motion of 
the guts, and promoting a diſcharge of wind and feces per ano, which is 
the firſt favourable ſymptom of the diſeaſe going off. To aid this, many 
remedies have been thought of and propoſed ; and amongſt others, a pound 
of tweet butter, melted and mixed with OL Aniſi or Ol. Junipiris, from one 
10 
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Tares.—Upon the large farms, tares have latel y been ig. 
troduced and ſown at different periods, fo as to come in for 
feeding 

to two ounces, poured down the throat, has been uſed with ſucceſs, It has 


alſo been recommended, to fill an empty egg-ſhell with tar, and to put it 
down the throat into the ſtomach with the hand. This alſo has been attend. 


ed with ſucceſs; and at Caſtle-Huntly above a dozen of cattle were reco. 


vered upon the very firſt experiment, after ſeeing this remedy recommended 


in the newſpapers. To give this the better chance of ſucceſs, the egg muſt 


be kept whole in the hand, and preſſed as far down as poſlible, while the 
animal's head is kept up by thoſe who aſſiſt at the operation, and who may 
facilitate the introduction of the egg into the ſtomach, by ſtroaking the 
outſide of the throat downwards, after the hand which introduced the egg 
is removed ;—and it is remarkable, that as ſoon as the animal has performed 
deglutition, a quantity of foul ill ſmelling air comes wp, and very ſoon after 
the difeaſe begins to abate and to go off. It has alſo been propoſed to 
force a round flexible ſtick into the ſtomach, from the idea, that if its mouth, 
(7. e. the month of the ſtomach), can be opened by any means, the cure 
will be effected; which is a very reaſonable conjecture. 

But Dr Monro at Edinburgh, the celebrated Profeſſor of Anatomy in 
that Univerſity, has improved upon this. He recommends a flexible tube, made 
of ſpiral wire, and covered with leather; to one end of which is fixed a braſs 
knob full of holes, which is meant to be introduced into the ſtomach, and as 
the tube is flexible, it fits itſelf to the throat, and being hollow, a ſtrong wire, 
with a probe point, can be introduced at the opening of the other end, 
by which it can be kept as clear and pervious as poſſible. This is extreme- 
ly neceflary ; for without ſome ſuch means, the holes in the braſs nob, and 
perhaps the tube itſelf, might be filled by the viſcous mucilaginous mat- 
ter in the ſtomach, and the intention totally defeared. However, at any 

rate, the introduction of this inſtrument is a great point gained; and the 
firſt exploſion of detached air through the tube, will moſt probably give 
relief, while the wire keeps the paſſage open, to render the remedy complete 
and more certain, Mr Walker in a book, publiſhed in 1994, under the 
title of Rowlin's Cow Doctor, has given a ſull account of this elaſtic tube, 
copied from the Caledonian Mercury, into which it was inſerted in March 
1792, with Dr Monro's permiſſion ; and having got one of theſe tubes for 
black cattle from Mr Still, cutler in Edinburgh, who makes them for eight fhil- 
lings a- piece, he got ſome ſuch made on a ſmaller ſcale for ſheep, and tells us, 
p. 123. „“ that they have been found of infinite ſervice in ſaving the lives 
* of ſheep in: ſougbt or brate. ſougbt; by which is underſtood, the ſwel- 


ling of the ſtomach, from the fermentation of the food. 1 
| f 


feedin 
clovel 
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feeding beſtial, both horſes and cattle, after the firſt erop of 
clover, and to continue in ſucceſhon until the ſecond crop 
0 | be 
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Dr Mono has, ſince that time, contrived an inſtrument of iron, made 
likewiſe by Mr Still, for keeping open the month of the animal; by the 
uſe of which, it will be fonnd much eaſier to paſs the tube into the ſto- 
mach ; which will give a better chance of ſucceſs, than any thing hitherto 
recommended, and, in moſt caſes, may render ſtbbing unneceſlaty. 

The ſucceſs of all thoſe remedies, however, depend upon their being in- 
troduced into the ſtomach, which is in many caſes difficult, and in ſome, if 
the diſeaſe be gone too far before it is obſerved, it becomes impoſſible: 
There then remains no other hopes of relief, but by making an opening in 
the ſtomach from without. This operation is here very common, 
and is frequently performed without much anatomical {kill in the ope- 
rator, and who in general is not very nice in the choice of his inſtrument, 
taking the firſt knife he can lay his hand upon; but what is moſt recom- 
mended, is a knife of about four or five inches long, and about one inch 
broad, with a ſharp point and fixed in a handle. He then marks the place 
for the operation, by meaſuring with his finger and thumb extended, 
a ſpan from the prominent point of the hip-bone forwards, and a little 
downwards, ſo as to meet another ſpan meaſured from the ſpine or back- 
bone outwards, and at the point where theſe meet, with one bold ſtroke of 
his inſtrument, he penetrates the ſtomach ; the impriſoned air immediate. 
ly raſhes out, and the animal is relieved. 

This, although a coarſe operation, is certainly ſo far effectual, as it ſaves 
the animal's life: but if a milch cow, no more milk can be expected from 
her that ſeaſon; and it is ſometimes very long before any deſcription of cat- 
tle recover the effects, either of the diſeaſe or the operation, or perhaps of 
both. Sometimes it is neceſſary to keep the wound open for ſome time, be- 
fore all the air be let out; and ſometimes it ſuppurates, and becomes very 
troubleſome to heal. It would ſeem to be a very great improvement on this 
operation, were a trocar uſed inſtead of the knife, and made on purpoſe lar- 
ger than common, and which every man who has cattle ſhould be always pro- 
vided with. The operation then might eaſily be performed, and with great 
certainty. The trocar itſelf might be withdrawn immediately after the ope- 
ration, while the tube remained to give a free paſſage to all the air in the 
ſtomach ; and the wound, 11 all probability, would give no ns; but Leal 
directly. 

Cattle are ſubject to other diſeaſes; but they are little underſtood in this 
part of the country. A cow 8 years old was taken ill July laſt. The fir 
ymptom of diſeaſc was ber loathing her food; and on examination it was 

found, 
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be fit to cut. Various kinds of tares have been tried, viz, 
the flat vetch; the large and ſmall round tare; the laſt 
kind has hitherto been found the beſt, both for fodder and 
ſeed. They are a moſt excellent food, and much liked 
both by cattle and horfes. 


Winter Tares.—Mr Mylne of Mylnefield is the only one 


in this pariſh who has tried winter tares. They are ſown 
about October, and may be cut about May. He thinks 


them 


found, that fhe had been coſtive for ſometime, had a dullneſs and heavineſs 
in her eyes, and was very much hide-bound. Some medicines were given 
for her coſtiveneſs, which anſwered very well; but her diſeaſe increaſing, 
a celebrated cow-doQor, from a neighbouring parith, by trade a weaver, was 
ſent for. After examination, he declared her to be elveſhot; and although he 
. pretended to point out the very holes under the ſkin through which the elvan 
arrow had paſled, yet ſhe was not ſo bad as many he had 'ſeen, and there- 
fore he preſcribed and adminiſtered, but without effect: For ſoon after 


a very large ſwelling was diſcovered between the forelegs, upon the briſket, 


which felt ſoft and pulpy. The cow went off her food entirely, her pulſe 
quick, breathing ſhort, and in a few days ſhe died. On dividing the briſ- 
ket, it was found full of a glary, jelatinous ſubſtance, and very much enlar. 
ged : and upon opening the thorax, the pericardium appeared extended to 
an immenſe ſize, ſo as to occupy the whole left diviſion entirely. On 
puncturing it a yellowiſh fluid iflued out, which could not have meaſured 
leſs than 6 or 8 Scoteh pints (3 or 4 Engliſh gallons), ſo that the cow died 
of a hydrops pericardii. 

On examining the cow - doctor, he ſaid he had often ſeen elveſhot cows, 
fome of which he had cured. That he had ſeen ſome drop down dead up- 
on the ſpot : That he had frequently felt the impreſſion made by the elran 
arrow under the ſkin ; for they can wound even mortally without any ex- 
ternal appearance: That others he had ſeen with their whole body as ſoft 
as wool, (his own expreſſion) after death: That he had frequently picked 
up thoſe arrows, which were ſmooth triangular ſmall pointed ſtones or 
pebbles, like flints; and it was his belicf, that thoſe who do the miſchief 
are our goodly neighbours. 

From this it will appear, that the belief in the exiſtence of fairies is not yet 
quite extinguiſhed in this country ; but they have been very unjuftly blamed 
for killing cattle, as a ſtroke of lightning is a much more natural way of ac- 
counting for the miſchief, which however was beyond the ſphere of their 
knowledge when this notion was very prevalent ; and the triangular peb- 
| bles are as innocent as our goodly neighbours, 
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them the beſt food he ever tried for working horſes. The 
ſheep are ſo very fond of them, that they may be ſaid to 
devour them; and for a week after they were taken off 
from them, they did not eat the moſt ſucculent graſs with 
any reliſh : they even preferred them to red clover, which, 
of all others, uſed to be reckoned their moſt favourite 
food. 


Lime —Lime is now umverſally uſed as a manure in this 


pariſh; and, after repeated trials, many good farmers ſeem. 


diſpoſed to prefer the Charleſtown, becauſe they think it 
contains ſand, which makes it fitter for opening the texture 
of clay than the Engliſh from Sunderland, eſpecially the 
whiteſt kind, which they think contains chalk*. The quan- 
tity is, in general, 30 bolls South Sunderland lime, barley 
meaſure, and 45 or 50 bolls Charleſtown, wheat meaſure, 
per acre, which 1s laid upon fallow after the dung is plough- 
ed in, and then harrowed, to divide and mix it; after which 
a. very ſhallow ſeed-furrow prepares it for ſowing, This 
may laſt for two rotations ; that is, twelve years or more, 
accarding to circumſtances; but ſome are of opinion, that 
it would be a good practice to give every fallow on clay 


about 10 or 12 bolls of lime, harrowed in, in the ſame man- 


ner. Upon this practice experience muſt decide. 

In uſing lime as a manure, many good farmers are of opi- 
nion that it ought not to be too much drenched with water, 
but laid on as hot as poſſible, eſpecially in clay, and har- 
rowed in immediately, to mix it with the foil: By which 


means, the more complete {lacking of the lime would be 


left to the ſucceeding rains, and it would then be more inti- 
mately mixed with the ſoil; and the clay, particularly, 


would 


* The greateſt fault of the Charleſtain lime, is the vaſt 3 of 
Yolks (unburned ſtones) it contains. The palion or blue lime, is much 


more in requeſt here than any other; expence from 2 5. 4 d. to 28. 6d. per 
poll, and about 30 bolls per acre. 
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would be much better difſclved by the operation. Even 
ſome farmers have propoſed to powder the burning lime. 


ſhells, inſtead of ſlackin 8 them, to anſwer this purpoſe more 
eſſectually. 


All black loam, ſand, or any kind of earthy fſublance 


almoſt, proves to be very good manure for clay; from its 
leſſening its tenacity upon being mixed with it, and by 
that means brings a greater quantity of its prolific parts 
into action; and clay carried to poor ſoil, or to moſſy 
grounds, proves a very uſeful manure. 


Marl. Marl has alfo been tried on clay, but without ad- 
vantage. It anſwers well upon lighter lands, as far as 50 
bolls (a cube of two feet each) per acre; and in much leſs 
quantity, it makes an excellent top-dreſſing for graſs. 


Compaſts.— Compoſts are not much in uſe in this pariſh, 
But dunghills have been made up of different materials, 
{uch as, earth, rubbiſh from old houſes, dung from the 
ſtraw-yard, and, in ſome few inſtances, lime, rubbiſh, or 
mar! ; but the practice is not general, and as yet it is not 
confirmed by experience. 


Dung, Hints to Landlorde. Dung never ſhould be per- 


mitted to go off the farm. The ſtraw now, ſince threſhing- 


mills came into general uſe, is fit for fodder or dung only. 
The incoming tenant ſhould have leave to ſow graſs ſeeds 
in 1-6th of the farm, without any claim or demand by the 
outgoing tenant. If the Landlord gives him leave to fell 
his laſt crop upon its foot, i. e. ſtanding corn and fodder, he 


' ſhould be obliged to ſell it by public roup (auction), that the 
incoming tenant, or any one on the barony, may have an op- 


tion of buying it if they pleaſe, If he chuſes to threſh it out, 
it Mould be done on the farm, and the fodder either ſold by 
public roup, or to the incoming tenant by appraiſement. 


It would be an excellent regulation, if every new tenant 
were 
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mere enabled to enter with a proportion of fallow on clay, 


3s well as graſs; and with the dung in the ſtraw-yard. in 
the ſame way as if the outgoing tenant were to continue. 
This Mr Paterſon has been enabled to do, upon two farms, 
by buying the dung, and a proportion of fallow, from the 
creditors of an outgoing bankrupt-tenant *, and giving 


them to his fucceſſors, and taking them bound in their | 


tacks (leaſes) to leave the dung and the fallow on the ſame 
terms at the expiry of their leaſe. 


Incloſures.—In the upper part of this pariſh, many of the 
farms are incloſed and ſubdivided with hedges and ſtone 
dikes, (fences); and indeed there are ſome few hedges 
round the extremities of the farms in the low Carſe ; but, 
in general, every other fence but the ditch is reprobated 
by Carſe farmers. They ſay, that the hedges not only 
harbour numberleſs ſmall birds, which deſtroy a great deal 
of corn; but they prevent the wind from drying their ela y 
ground in fpring, and winning their corns in autumn, 
which they think of much more conſequence than any ſhel- 
ter their protection can afford againſt ihaking winds. 


Cheeſe and Butter. — Very tolerable cheeſe is made in 
this pariſh, and a conſiderable quantity of excellent butter, 
which are diſpoſed of to private families, eſpecially the 
butter, which is in great requeſt, or. ſent to the Dundee 


market. It has been a general opinion, that very good 


butter can alone be made from the milk of cows fed upon 
very old paſture ; but the greater part of the butter made 
in this pariſh, which is acknowledged to be excellent, is 
made from the milk. of cows fed upon clover, of one or iwo 
Fears at, moſt ; For here the clover is ſown with the barley 


Vol. XIX. 32 the 


* N. B. This tenant was a victual-merchant. 
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the following year it gives a crop of hay, or is cut for the 
horſes or cows, and is afterwards ploughed up for the crop 
of oats or wheat to follow; ſo that the farmers here have 
no old graſs. 


Bev. Bers thrive well in this pariſh, and produce ex. 
cellent honey; and in the gardens at Caſtle-Huntly, where 
there are a variety of fragrant flowers, particularly great 


quantities of minionette, ſown on purpoſe, honey has been 
got little inferior to Minorca, both in colour and flavour. 


Hops.— It is very probable hops might thrive here, as, in 
wany places, the ſoil is abun dantly rich for that pros 


but /helter is wanting. 


Seed. timo. Seed · time for wheat, September, in the clay; 
October, and even November, on the brae land; accord- 
ing to the ſeaſon, which they are moſt anxious to catch, 
eſpecially in clay, while the ground is dry, otherwiſe 
they run a riſk of loſing it altogether : But in the loam or 
brae land, they do not wiſh to ſow before the middle of 


October; and good farmers are not anxious that ſuch 


grounds ſhould be too dry, but rather prefer moiſture, 
ſhould the harrows even trail, while they are ſowing; a 
they think it a great mean of preventing annual weeds from 
ruſhing up amongſt the crop, Beans are frequently ſown 
in the clay upon the wheat-ſtubble in broad caſt, and plough- 


ed in about the end of February, or beginning of March, that 
15, as ſoon as the plough can touch the ground; and about 2 


fortnight, or 'a longer time afterwards, ſome farmers ſow 
haſty peaſe upon the ſame furrow, and harrow them in, 


after which very good crops have been gotten; alſo, drill- 


ing beans may be uſed to great advantage upon clay, but 
the ground ſhould be prepared by a winter furrow, and in 
e | ao ) | She's 
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lhe ſpring by another furrow, as early as the ſeaſon will pet- 
mit; immediately after which it is harrowed, then plough- 
ed acroſs the ridges, and the beans ſown in every third fur- 
row *; After ſowing, harrow the field well, and then let it 


lie until the beans be near appearing through the ground; 
then harrow it again to deſtroy the annuals ; and after the 
beans appear diſtinctly, hand-hoe them, harrow between 
the drills with a narrow harrow, and proceed as in dreſſing 
other drilled crops. Upon black land, Beans are fown in ge- 
erally in longitudinal drills, in the month of March; peaſe, 
March and April; oats, March and April; barley, from 
April to June, according to the ſpecies of the grain; the 
Lincolnſhire ſhould be ſown very early. Graſs ſeeds, which 
confiſt of rye-graſs and red clover; are generally ſown with 
the barley, becauſe the ground is better prepared ; but they 
anſwer fully as well with oats +, or even among wheat, 
when ſown early in the ſpring ; the ground being firſt open- 
ed with a light harrow, and then rolled in; which operation 
b, in general, of great advantage to the wheat, as it opens 


the ſoil, and makes the young plants flock or tillar better. 


The principal reaſon of ſowing the graſs feeds amongſt. 
barley, is probably on account of the rotation of fixes. How 
far this practice ought to be adhered to, or if any variation 
may be introduced with ſucceſs, the experience of farmers 
muſt judge. But, in general, the barley in clay is but an 
indifferent crop, and therefore ſome farmers are trying 
early oats in their room, or even common oats, which, in 


general, gives the beſt crop. 


Pickling 


» This is by much the beſt method upon clay, as every drill, nay, every 
furrow, ſerves as a drain, and keeps the ground perfectly dry; as all the 
rain will fall into the furrows between the ridges, which muſt be kept open 


for that purpoſe. 


| Perhaps the crop of graſs is more certain, as it has a better chance from 


fie ſpring rains. 
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Pickling Seed Meat. — All the wheat for ſeed undergoes 
a preparation, which here they call pickling, i. e. they 
ſprinkle it with ftale urine, and then riddle powdered quick. 
lime upon it, turning it all the time with ſhovels, until the 
grain be completely covered with a white cruft. It is then 
carried ont to the field, and fown immediately. This has 


been an eſtabliſhed practice for many years, and it is fol- 


lowed, from experience of its utility. It is very probable 
that it ſerves to quicken vegetation, and to prevent vermin 

from deſtroying the ſeed. It is alſo a good practice to 
fwim the ſeed in a ſtrong brine, or pickle, of ſea (alt, made 
ſtrong enough to bear an egg, to take off all the light grain, 
which ſwims on the furface, and then lime the reſt for 
ſeed. | 


Smut in Mheat.— The operation of pickling has been ſup- 
poſed an effectual remedy againſt ſmiut (blake) in wheat; 
but it certainly is not fo. Whatever may be the cauſe of 
this diſeaſe is difficult to fay ; but it is by no means pecu- 
liar to wheat; it is very remarkable in barley, and alſo in 
oats ; but amongſt them it quite diſappears in the thrething, 
and therefore is not noticed. Sound ears have been found, 
to all appearance from the ſame root, and even fome ſound 
grains of wheat upon the fame ear with ſmut. Some have 
thought it was an inſect, and that it was infectious, and if 
ſown with ether ſeed would produce ſmutty corn: This is 
not true, for the experiment has been fairly tried here, of 
fmutty and ſound: wheat mixed, and even ſome of the ſmut 
bruiſed, and the crop did not differ in any reſpe& from the 
reſt of the field. It may be in ſome reſpects from the ſea- 
ſon, and in ſome from the ſeed; perhaps from fome 1mper- 
fection in the maturation of particular grains, totally im 
perceptible to us, the cauſes of which we are ignorant of, and 
which may never be in the power of man to remedy. The 
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beſt prevention, perhaps, in our power is ſound ſeed; to 8 
tin which, ſwimming in brine feems to be an excellent 
method; but, as it is alſo probable that the pungency of 
the ſtale urine, incraſted with lime, may be a protection to 
the ſeed from various inſects, while it promotes vegetation, 
were both operations combined, it might be of advantage. 


After the wheat is {wimmed, and the ſound heavy part 


alone reſerved for ſeed, let it be dried by frequent turning 
in the barn-floor ; then, when dry, ſprinkle it with the 
ſale urine and lime, as already mentioned. It is very pro- 
bable the good conſequences will repay the farmer for all 
his labour. 

On fallow well prepared, 6 pecks to half a boll of wheat 
may be ſown upon the Scotch acre, according to the ſoil 
and ſeaſon, of which the farmer muſt judge. If after clo- 
ver, peaſe, or beans, or later in the ſeaſon, more feed wall 
be neceffary. 


Harvefling.—The ſhearers are generally hired for the 
whole harveft, and their wages have, fince 1980, varied 
from 20s. to the men, to 3os. and upwards; and to the 
women, from 14 8. to 20 8.; and if by the day, from 10 d. 
to 20 d. or more, to the men; and from 6 d. to 18. to the 
women. 


Victualu.— All the fhearers get bread and beer in the field, 
i. e. a choppin (of about an Engliſh quart} of beer, and the 
bread of 1-14th of a peck of oatmeal for breakfaſt ; and for 
dinner, 3 mutchkins (pints) of beer, and 1-24th of a peck 
of meal in bread; and with ſome, it is alſo a practice to 


get half a lippie of oatmeal every night, 7. e. 1-8th of a 


peck, while the harveſt laſts, for their ſupper, which they 


may either uſe, or take home to their families. Harveſt 
| : nſually 
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uſually laſts from 16 to 20 days, unleſs the weather be 1 un: 
commonly bad. Some farmers in this neighbourhood have 
at times got perſons to contract to cut down their corns at 
a certain ſum per acre, from 5s. to 68.; but theſe are few, 
and it is now, in general, given up, probably from want of 
hands. 

The expence of harveſt muſt vary according to the price 
of victual, and the ſtate of the weather. If the oatmeal be 
dear, it will coſt more, and vice verſa; and if the weather 
be bad, and draw the harveſt out to a much longer period 
than uſual, it will coſt more. 


In 1780, upon a farin in this pariſh, the harveſt coſt . 8. 


per acre. k 
In 1781, - 16 3d. per acre, 
1782, - - 6s. 
1783. <. "6-366; 
178, — 1s. 8d. 


1785 and 1786, 78. 4 
And fince that time it has been as high as 9s. and 108. f 


acre, including the whole expence of bringing the corns 
into the barn- yard. 


Maiden Feaft.—It was, till very lately, the cuſtom to 
give what was called a Maiden Feaſt, upon the finiſhing of 
the harveſt; and to prepare for which, the laſt handful of 
corn reaped in the field was called the Maiden. 
generally contrived to fall into the hands of one of the 
fineſt girls in the field; was dreſſed up in ribbands, and 
brought home in triumph, with the muſic of fiddles or bag- 
pipes. A good dinner was given to the whole band, and 
the evening ſpent in jovialty and dancing, while the for- 
tunate laſs who took the maiden was the Queen of the 


feaſt; after which, this handful of corn was dreſſed out, 


generally in the form of a croſs, and hung up, with the 
h date 
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un; jate of the year, in ſome conſpicuous part of the houſe, 
ave This cuſtom is now entirely done away; and in its room, 
is at to each ſhearer is given 6d. and a loaf of bread. However, 
few, ſome farmers, when all their corns are brought in, give 
t of weir ſervants a dinner, and a Jovial evenin g. by way of 
Harveſt- home. | 
rice | 6 £5 
l be Expence of Thraſhing.—Thraſhing out the corns uſed to 
ther de a very expenſive article, eſpecially when done by la- 
riod dourers on day-wages ; but the general practice was a 25th 
| part of the grain. Upon a farm in this pariſh, of 180 acres, 
58. it coſt, on an average of 6 years, about L, 32, very nearly 
= 28. 6d. per acre. This operation is now performed en- 
. rely by a tons Jag 


Roads —Previous 10 the year 1790, all the roads through 
the Carſe of Gowrie were exceedingly bad ; and the whole 
ſtatute labour of this pariſh was found inſufficient to uphold 
the four miles of poſt road which paſſes through it. That 
year an act of Parliament was obtained to make certain 
roads in the county of Perth turnpike, and amongſt others 
the road through the Carſe from Perth to Dundee, and its 
three branches, leading to the harbours of Polgavie, Errol, 
and Inchyra; which, by the liberal ſubſcription and un- 
wearied attention of the proprietors, are now. made equal 
to the beſt roads in the kingdom, but at the expence- of 
L. 13,000 to the Carſe proprietors, who are truſtees. Since 
that time the truſtees have made it a rule to apply the 
ſtatute labour, through the whole Carſe, ſolely to the bye- 
roads, or other roads of communication. In the pariſh of 
Longforgan, not only this rule has been obſerved, but the 
beritors have contributed largely for the ſame purpoſe, to 
the amount of ſeveral hundred pounds; by which means 


(a 


ſeveral of theſe roads, already made are very little inferior 
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to the turnpike ; and as the whole of what has been projec. 
ted is now carrying into execution, the communication from 
the different parts of this pariſh, and indeed through the 
whole Carſe, with the neighbouring market towns and har- 
bours, will be ſo eaſy to the farmer, as to account in a great 
meaſure for the riſe of the value of land in this part of the 
country. This ſhould ſerve as an encouragement to coun. 
try gentlemen to exert themſelves in. making good roads, 
as the greateft, improvement, and beſt laid out money they 

can expend upon their eſtates ; as it enables the farmer to 
perform all his labour at much leſs expence, and of courſe 
to pay a better rent without diminiſhing his profits . One 
remark here is neceſſary, that in this pariſh, and indeed ia 
general through the Carſe, care has been taken to apply the 
flatute labour of each farmer, as much as  poſlible, to thoſe 


roads alone molt uſeful to him. 


General 


1 It is 2 welt has fact that prewious to the year 1790, a great part of 
che interior of che Carſe of Gowrie was perfectly inacceſſible to carts for 
almoſt half the year; ſo that they were obliged to deliver their produce on 
hogſeback ; and the very idea of bringing lime or dung from any diftance 
was ſcarce to be entertained, except under the moſt fayourable circumſtan- 
ces. Now there is nat a farm in the Carſe but what is acceſſible in every 
point, and at all times, to. carts loaded with 13 or 14 bolls of wheat, or 10 
dolls of barley, or 4F bolls of lime ſhells, or 26 cubic feet of dung, at leaft, 
and at a moſt triffing expence ; for within the county, the turnpike toll 5 
but 9 d. far which a cart with two harſes can deliver produce, or bring 
lime, &c. from ſome one part or other, to, almaſt any place in the Carſe, to 
the extent of three loads in ſummer, of the above amount, and two in winter, 
per day: For roads of communication they pay nothing, Is it poſſible 
then to point out the advantage of good reads to farmers in ſtronger terms ? 
and, Is there any ane man of any deſeription, who feels:thatadvantage more 
Not one. Nor is there an owner of any one article conveyed upon theſs 
roads, ſo amply reimburſed as the Carſe farmer is, for the tolls he pays upon 
his lime and dung : Indeed very little dung is brought from any ditance! (9 
Carle farms; Mey in general are ſerved within themſelves. 
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General Produce, and Expente of Laon. The crops 
raiſed in this pariſh are good in general : Upon the chy 
ground, on an average from 7 to 8 bolts per acrez and on 
the loam, different according to the quality of the ſoil, 
and the {kill of the farmer: But the expence is very great, 
being no leſs than L. 3, or L. 3, 38. per acte. This may 
in a great meaſure be owing to the very high wages of ſer- 
vants, both male and female; which has increaſed of late to 


m extraordinary degree: Farm ſervants wages were in 1780, 


about L. 5. 
In 1987, = is 
1783. $ 75 
3 17 - - 7 16 
2990, = „91110 
1991, = . 10 © 
1792, - 10 7 
179%, © « 0 0 © 
1795, with ſome, as far as L. 12, or 12 guineas per annum, 


0. 0-0 0 


and women from L. 3 to L. 4; many of the women, how- 


ever, get part of their wages in lint, cloth, &c. : So that 
within theſe 15 years, wages have been doubled and more. 
The farm ſervants indeed are now better clothed, and in 
every reſpe& make a much better appearance: It is much 
to be wiſhed, that their good behaviour and induſtry would 
keep pace with their encouragment, which is not always the 
cale, | 


Labourers Wages. —Labourers wages ſo late as 1777, 
were at 7 d. in winter, 8 d. 9 d. in ſummer; now they are 
from 1s. to Is, 6d. : Wrights were then 1 s.; now 18. 8d. 


' Maſons were then 1 s. 2d. now 2s. : Taylors 6d. and their 


meat formerly; > now I'S. 


Ancient State of the Carſe—There is a tradition umiver- 


ally prevalent through this part of the country, that for- 
merly the river Tay occupied a very different bed from what it 
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does at preſent. That it entered the Carſe weſtward of 
Inchyra, and ſhaped its courſe along thoſe grounds which 
are ſtill hollow, and remarkably low between the eſtates of 
Glencarſe and Pitfour; that it approached the hills at Glen. 
doick, and continued ſkirting them eaſtward by Pitroddy, 
Flawcratg, Craigdilly, Ballendean, Baledgarno, and Roſſie. 
That at the Snabs of Drimmie, it ſent off a portion of its wa- 
ters, which entered this pariſh between the hills of Forgan 
and Dron, directing its courſe eaſtward through that vale, 
and after receiving ſeveral burns or rivulers in its paſſage, 
emptied itſelf into its parent river at Invergowrie, or the 
mouth of the Gowrie. | 

That the river Earn continued its ſeparate courſe till it 
was joined by the Tay below Errol: That the whole low 
grounds of the Carſe of Gowrie were then covered with 
water, out of which aroſe a number of iſlands or inches, 
which retain their names to this day, ſuch as, Inchyra, or 
Inchſheriff, Inchcoonins, Inchmichael, Megginch, Inch- 
martin, and Inchture : That the rock upon which Caſtle- 
Huntly now ſtands was then waſhed with water; and that 
the ſtones of which the original fortalice was built were 
brought by boats from Kingoody. 

There is no written teſtimony known to the author of 
this paper which confirms this tradition; but Hector Boe- 
theus, when mentioning the lands given to the Hays, an- 
ceſtors of the preſent Earl of Kinnoul, for their gallant be- 
haviour at the battle of Luncarty, which was fought ſome 
time in the tenth century, fays, that they got a falcon's 
flight : She flew between Inchyra and Roſſie, a town four 
miles weſt of Dundee, and ſo they gat all the lands be- 
© tween Errol and the Tay.” If this be correct, it favours 
the conjeQture, that the Tay then came ſomewhere near 
Roſſie, and that the greateſt part of the Carſe was included 
in the royal gift. However, there are a number of other 

IN | circumſtances 
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cireumſtances which would ſeem to give countenance to 
the tradition. The ſuppoſed original bed of the river, not- 
withſtanding the diſtance of time when this change is ſaid 
to have happened, and the improvements of theſe 50 years 
back, is ſtill low, moraſſy, and fwampy, almoſt through its 
whole courſe. In many places, it is actually covered with 
water fill; and it abounds with the ſame ſpecies of marſh- 
reed, which grows upon the verge of the river Tay, about 
Errol, Monorgan, Seaſide, &c. Upon ſeveral places near 
the hills are found ſand banks and gravel, particularly at 
Glencarſe, Rait, Caſtle-Huntly, in the vale between For- 
gan and Dron, &c.; and the upper furface of the low Carſe 
ground is a perfect clay, very much of the ſame nature 
with that depoſited in the bed of the preſent river, which 
is expoſed to view by the reflux of the tide; while thoſe 
ring grounds, ſtill called Inches, conſiſt of a rich black 
loam, mixed with gravel, the under ſtratum of which is till 
and red ſtone rock. There is a bluff point in the eaſt part 
of this. pariſh, in the courſe of that branch, which is ſuppo- 
ſed to have been the Gowrie, called Denmark to this dzy, 
and where the country people ſay the Danes landed, but 
which at preſent is more than a mile from the river, and 
no water near it, but a ſmall rapid rivulet. Even Forgan 
is ſuppoſed to owe its name to the dividing of the river, 
from the Gaelic pronunciation of the word; and it is ſaid, 
that there are charters, one for Bambrich in Fife, now upon 
the ſouth bank of the Tay, but which formerly was ſaid to 
be bounded by the Earn or Ironſide; and another, either 
for Flawcraig or Craigdilly, where, it is ſaid, iron rings had 
been found fixed in the rocks, for faſtening ſhips, and that in 
the charter there is the remarkable expreſſion Ui olim 
naves ligabantur. | | 
Whether there be any truth in theſe, or if there be, at 


what period this great change upon the Carſe happened, is 
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not eaſy to ſay ; althougtr it is ſad ( upon what authority is 
not known to the author of this paper) to have taken place 
| ſome time in the twelfth century, or earlier, as ſome are in- 
clined to ſuppoſe, But it is remarkable, that ſeveral of 
thoſe iſlands have Chriſtian names, while the places upon 
the riſing grounds and hills, ſuppoſed then to have bounded 
the river, are evidently more ancient, and probably origi. 
nallGaelic ; the names of many of them being deſcriptive of 
their fituation in that language. And if there are charters 
which contain any ſuch expreſſions as thoſe mentioned, the 
period muſt have been very remote, and might actually 
have happened 1n the twelfth century, or earlier. 

Monorgan might have been at that time a much larger 
eſtate, which indeed is extremely probable ; for even in the 
memory of men now living, many acres of that eſtate have 
been carried away by the river. Great encroachments 
havc alſo been made upon other eſtates in the Carſe from 
the ſame cauſe. Hence it is alſo very probable, that 
the ſpacious bay between Errol and Kingoody has acquired 
its preſent extent and ſhape, by the united exertions of the 

Tay and Earn, oppoſed to the flood-tide from the ſea. 
The various ſubſtrata in this diſtrit might likewiſe be a 
ſubject of curious inveſtigation, By an examination lately 
taken at the hraes of Monorgan and Polgavie, where the 
river Tay has made its greateſt encroachments, and where 
the banks are from 19 to 20 feet perpendicular height, the 
following ſtrata can be diftinaly traced : I½, A brownih 
clay, mixed with ſand and vegetable earth, about 14 feet 
deep, forming the preſent prolific upper ſurface. 24, About 
four feet deep of a browniſh free clay, with a proportion ol 
ſand, but no vegetable matter. The only difference be- 
tween theſe two is probably owing to cultivation, manure, 
ſun and air., 3d, About 2 feet 3 inches of a poor yellowiſh 
clay, without ſand, but mixed with cockle, muſcle, and 
other 
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rity is WM other marine ſhells, but no vegetable ſubſtances, 4th, A 
« place Wl firong blue clay, 34 feet deep, containing ſea ſhells, and 
are in. roots of vegetables, the growth of which would ſeem to 
ral of MW have been checked hy the ſuperincumbent ftratum. Ftö, 
upon Alſo a ſtrong blue clay, with yellowiſh ſeams in it, about 
unded ; feet deep, and containing a much greater proportion of ve- 
 origi- getable ſubſtances than the 4th ſtratum, but under like cir- 
tive of cumſtances. The river rifes to the ſurface of this ſtratum 
narters Wl in ſtream tides. 65h), Three feet deep of the ſame kind of 
d, the BI firong blue clay, mixed with more than double the quantity 
-tually WI of vegetable roots than in the 5th ſtratum, but which alſo 
| ſeem to have been born down, and their vegetation extin- 
larger I guiſhed by ſome ſuperior preſſure. Theſe three are ſepa- 
in the rated from each other by a ſmall ſeam of ſand and clay, 
e have WW which forms a pretty exact line of diviſion, and through 
ments W which the vegetable roots do not ſeem to have paſſed. 77, 
from A real peat moſs, near four feet deep, quite full of various 
„ that kinds of vegetables, with roots, trunks, and branches of trees; 
Juired the ſurface of which forms the bed of the Tay; in many 
of the places of which the moſs can be diſtinQly traced, perfectly 
p entire, clean, and firm, without having received the leaft 
: be a injury from the flux and reflux of the tide ; and out of which, 
lately at other places, great quantities of peats for fuel have been 
re the dug at different periods, and are fo ſtill, It is very re- 
where markable, that in this ſtratum many roots of large trees 
t, the are to be found, principally allar (alder) and birch, at 
wniſh about 13 feet diſtant from each other, perfectly upright, in 
r feet the ſame ſituation in which the trees had originally grown, 
\ bout with their camifications extended among the moſs, and ſome 
on of of their ſmaller fibres penetrating the clay below. The 
e be- trunks and branches of the trees lying horizontally are all 
mure, freſh, and have the appearance of having been borne down 
owiſh and laid flat by ſome powerful cauſe ; and what is alſo 
7 and very 
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very remarkable, many of the roots ſeem to have had their 
trunks cut off about fix inches above the original ſurface, 
8:4, Immediately below the peat moſs is blue clay, with. 


out any mixture, and no vegetable roots or ſubſtances *. 


Antiquities, 


A man now living, and 72 years of age, who has ſunk 23 pit wells in 
ſeveral parts of the Carſe, ſays, that after he penetrated the cultivated fur. 
face, he always found about ten feet of browniſh clay, without vegetable 
mixture, under that blue clay with vegetable roots and ſea ſhells, and ge. 
nerally at about r9-feet deep he found peat moſs from 3 to 9 inches deep; 
then blue clay again with vegetable roots, of different depths from 9 in. 
ches to 6 feet, and under that about two feet deep of peat moſs again, 
compoſed of oak, fir, beech and hazel wood. That he has ſeen taken out 
of this moſs deers horns, ſkulls and other bones. Below this mols he ge- 
nerally found blue clay and quick-ſand tinged black with the moſs. The 
wells he dug were from 16 to 34 feet deep; and when he fell in with 
quick-ſand before be came to the moſs, he generally found, at about 16 
feet deep, à ſpring of pure ſoft water, free of any mineral taſte ; but 
when he was obliged to go deeper, and to penetrate the moſs before he 
found a fpring, the water had a mineral taſte, and when mixed cold with 
ſpirits, it turned them as black as ink. This man alſo fays, he has frequent. 
ly ſeen oak and fir trees raken out of the braes, after being uncovered by 
the tide. | 

In the year 1780, when digging in 2 ſwamp at Caſtle-Huntly, to make a 
piece of water, about ſix feet below the ſurface, a very large oak tree was 
found, lying with its top eaſtward. That part of it which lay acroſs the 
excavation appeared to be the two large top branches, of about 14 feet in 
diameter ; the trunk of which muſt have been of very large dimenſions. 
The branches were cut out and taken up, and were found to be hard and 
freſh, but as black as ebony. The body of the tree was ſuffered to remain, 


leſt in taking it up it had made an opening for the water to eſcape: But it 


is ſtill to be ſeen, on one fide of the piece of water, and may at any time 
be followed out, were it thought a ſufficient object of inquiry to the cu- 


rious. It is from this moſſy ſtratum of vegetable ſubſtances, no doubt, that 


the marſh reed riſes, and ſhews itſelf in many fields through the Carſe; 28 
they are found to be ſo deep, as to defeat every attempt to get them rogted 
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Antiguities.— The remains of antiquity in this pariſh are 
but few. Caſtle-Huntly, already deſcribed, is the only 
building which has any claim to antiquity, fince the old 
church at Longforgan was taken down. In the midſt of a 
plantation of firs, which was part of the muir of Forgan 
about 30 years ago, is a tumulus or barrow; its central 


mound about 5 or 6 yards high, and 28 yards diameter; 


the ſurrounding ditch, out of which probably the earth had 
been taken for its formation, 10 yards wide, It ſtill bears 
the name of the Market Knowe, (knoll), as the markets 
were held there formerly ; and the country people remark, 
that although the whole ground round it was then covered 
with heath and broom, the Knowe always preſerved a 
beautiful green ſward. Some openings have been made in 
it, and coffins found, conſiſting of four rude longitudinal 
tones, and two ſmaller ones at each end, containing human 

ſkeletons. Da 
A few years ago there was found, ſomewhere about this 
tumulus, an earthen pot, containing 700 filver pieces, about 
the fize of a ſixpence. Upon one fide a head crowned, with 
Edward, very diſtin; and on the reverſe a croſs, with.. 
in each diviſion, and round it, London Civitas, very plain; 
and four pieces, alſo of ſilver, ſame ſize; on one ſide a 
crowned head, round it, Alexander Dei gratia; and on the 
reverſe a croſs, with a ſtar of ſix rays in each diviſion, and 
round it, Scotorum Rex, very plain. Theſe were found by 
a man in this pariſh, whoſe buſineſs gave him frequent op- 
portunities to be about the place, and privately fold to a 
hopkeeper in Dundee for L. 10 or L. 12; and it was by the 
greateſt accident the circumſtance came very lately to the 
knowledge of the author of this paper, who has now a 
piece of each in his poſſeſſion. He had his information firſt 
rom a very reſpectable tradeſman in Dundee, who is alſo 
an ingenious antiquary, who ſaw them all counted, about 
to 
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two or three years ago, and kept the two pieces, from which 
this deſcription is taken. He added, that they were all in a 


ſtate of high preſervation. This was accompanied with 


another piece of curious information ; that, nearly about the 
fame time, there was found in the pariſh of Invererity, in 
the county of Forfar, juſt ſuch another pot, containing ex- 
actly the fame number of the ſame filver coin, viz. 300 of 
Edward I. and four of Alexander. Upon which he made 
an ingenious conjecture, that theſe depoſits, very probably, 
had been the wealth of two brothers, who had divided it 
equally, and had hid it each in his own pariſh, and had been 
killed during the troubles in thoſe days. 

About a dozen years ago, in making a new road rok 
a ſandy hill between this pariſh and the pariſh of Roſſe, 
ſome coffins, of the kind above mentioned, were found, 
alſo containing human ſkeletons, and ſome pieces of money, 
both filver and copper. The filver, about the ſize of a 
ſixpence of Henry IV. very legible. Some of the copper, 


with fleur de lis, but no legible inſcription ; and ſome which 


appeared to have been hammered only, quite rude, and 
without any mark of inſcription or figure, both about the 
fame ſize with the filver coin. 

Upon the eaſtern boundary of this pariſh, but now in the 
pariſh of Benvie, is the remains of a fort, or fortified camp, 
evidently Roman, from its ſquare ſhape, and its name, Cat. 
ter Mellie, certainly a corruption of Quatuor Mille. 

At about three miles diſtance, and upon the top of the 
hill of Dron, is the remains of a fortification, which appears 


to have been built of rude ſtones and turf, It is roundiſh, 
or rather oval, following the ſhape of the hill, and occupy- 


ing a ſpace of about two Scotch acres; towards the ſouth it 
has three retrenchments, or banquets, rifing above one an- 
other, as the hill aſcends. It is now planted, and will ver) 
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of the ſame kind, in the adjoining pariſh of Abernyte, and 
that on Dunfinnan-hill, might have been part of a chain of 
poſts, running di onally acroſs th t ran of ills from the 
Carſe to Strathmore. Theſe, from he ſhape, muſt either 
have been Daniſh or Scottiſh ; moſt probabl the latter, as 
they preſent a face to the point of invaſion. * There is alſo 
2 ruin near Lochtown, about which even tradition is filent. 

The pariſhes, in general, would appear to have been 
much ſmaller formerly than now. For, at Dron, there is 
the remains of a church or chapel, and burying-ground ; 
and upon the grounds of Monorgan, alſo in this pariſh, there 
is the remains of a burying-ground, which moſt — had 
a chapel attached to it. 

There is alſo, in a field near Forgan, a tombſtone, cover- 
ing a grave or graves, where the country people ſay ſome 
perſons were buried, who died of the plague laſt century, 
It had an inſcription to that purpoſe, but is now defaced. 

About 16 or 17 years ago, digging ſome trenches pretty 
deep for drains upon the bank below the eaſt end of For- 
gan, were found ſome large ſtones, lying in ſuch an arrange- 


ment, as gave the appearance of the foundation of a large 


building, which is ſuppoſed to have been ſome religious 
eſtabliſhment. 

There is a very reſpectable man in Longforgan, of the 
name of Smith, a weaver, and the farmer of a few acres of 
land, who has in his poſſeſſion a ſtone, which is called Wal- 
lace's ſtone. It is what was formerly called in this country 
a bear one, which is made hollow like a large mortar, and 
Was made uſe of to unhuſk the bear or barley, as a pre- 
paration for the pot, with a large wooden mell, long before 
barley-mills were known. Its ſtation was on one fide of 
the door, and covered with a flat ſtone for a ſeat, when not 
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otherwiſe employed. The moſt remarkable part of the 
hiſtory of which is, that upon this ſtone Wallace ſat in his 
way from Dundee, when he fled, after killing the gover. 
nor's ſon, and was fed with bread and milk by the good. 
wife of the houſe, from whom the man, who now lives 
there, and is proprietor of the ſtone, is lineally deſcended, 
and here his forebeers (anceſtors) have lived ever ſince, in 
nearly the ſame ſtation and circumſtances, for about 500 
Years, 
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NUMBER Xxv. 


PARISH OF MAD DERT T, 


(CoontY or PERTH, SYNOD or PERTH AND STIRLING, 


PRESBYTERY OF AUCHTERARDER.) 


By a Friend to Statiſtical Inquiries. 


| * pariſh is ſituated on the weſtern boundaries of the 

1 pariſhes of Gaſk and Trinity-Gaſk, and on the eaſt- 
ern of Crieff. It has Fowils on the north, and part of Tri- 
nity-Gaſk on the ſouth.—The climate is conſiderably wet 
and cold. The low and damp lands alongſt the banks of 
the water of Pow are believed to be productive of rheuma- 

tiſms, a diſeaſe of which the inhabitants of that diſtrict fre- 
quently complain. 


Pow. The only water or rivulet worth notice in the pa- 
riſh is the Pow, which, for a long way, is confined in a canal 
or cut that was dug to ſtraighten its courſe near a century 

ago. 
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ago. This cut is about 24 feet in width, and 6 in depth. 
The deſcent is ſo very ſmall, that the water appears gene. 
rally to be ſtagnant. The lands adjacent are low and flat, 
which, with other circumſtances, expoſe them to frequent 
inundations. This would not be altogether unfavourable 
to their agricultural improvements, could theſe floodings be 
kept under controul. This, perhaps, could be eaſily ac. 
compliſhed by fmall embankments and fhuices, or kinds of 
locks, erected in proper places, for the management of the 
water. At preſent, the damage occaſionally ſuſtained on 
theſe lands is very conſiderable. No encouragement is 
held out to the farmer to inſtitute any kind of Improve. 
ments upon them. Much good ſoil is carried away by in- 
undations, or in a great meaſure ruined by ſtones and gra- 
vel thrown upon it. Lime and dung, that may be applied 
for their fertilization, are ſometimes carried off, or much 
injured by the water; and the crop, eſpecially in harveſt, 
is always in danger of being wholly loſt. A navigable ca- 
nal through this part of the country, from Perth to Crieff, 
could be made at a ſmall expence, and would be of great 
advantage to a large and populous diſtri. 


Rent —The valued rent of the pariſh is L. 3492: 1:8 
Scots; and the real rent may be about L. 1500 Sterling. 


Population. According to Dr Webſter's account in 
175 ), the number of inhabitants of Madderty amounted to 
796. At preſent, (1795), it is no more than 631, which 
makes a decreaſe of 165. 


Agriculture. —Huſbandry here has not been carried to 
that ſtate of perfection to which it has arrived in ſome dif 
tricts of the county. A. climate rather cold and wet, and a 
ſoil of a conſiderably ſtiff clay in moſt places, have contri- 
buted to retard, in this neighbourhood, the — 
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of agricultural improvements. Something, however, has 
been done in the melioration of the ſoil, and in the ſyſtem 
of cropping. Lime and marl have been tried with ſucceſs; 
and the ſowing of graſſes has been attended with great pro- 
fit to the huſpandman. Farms, in general, are ſmall, gi- 
ving from L. 15 to L. 50 Sterling a-year. The largeſt in 
the pariſh pays L. 90 Sterling a-year. . Although almoſt 


wholly arable, yet very little of the pariſh is incloſed; a cir- 
cumſtance which is attended with much inconveniency and 


loſs. More grain is produced than is neceſſary for the uſe 
of the inhabitants. The common Scotch plough, with two 
horſes without a driver, is lately got into practice. Ploughs 
of Mr Small's conſtruction have alſo been introcuced. The 
land, in ſome places, contains great numbers of t. faſt 
ſtones, which prove to be great obſtructions to its improve- 
ment. The Rev. Mr Ramſay, the preſent incumbent, who 
occupies a piece of land full of theſe ſtones, conſtructed a 
machine for the purpoſe of raiſing them. It operates on 
the principles of the pully and cylinder, or wheel and axis, 
and has a power as 1 to 24. It is extremely ſimple, being 
a triangle, to two ſides of which the cylinder is fixed. It 
can be eaſily wrought and carried from place to place by 
three men. A low four-wheeled machine, of a ſtrong con- 


ſtruction, is made to go under the arms of the triangle, to 


receive the ſtone when raiſed up. This machine has been 
already of great uſe in clearing ſeveral fields of large ſtones 
in this place and neighbourhood. 


Abbey of Inch-effray.— This religious houſe was founded 


in the year 1200 by Gilbert Earl of Strathearn, and his 
Counteſs Matilda. It was dedicated to the honour of God, 
the Virgin Mary, and John the Apoſtle and Evangelilt. 
The fire of this famous Abbey is on a ſmall riſing ground, 


Which ſeems, from its fituation and name, to have once 
been 
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been an iſland ſurrounded by the water of the Pow. In 
Latin it is denominated Inſula Miſſarum, which is faid to 
be a literal tranſlation of its common name, Inch-effray, for 
Inch-peffray, the Iſland of Maſſes, or the iſland where maſs 
is ſaid, It was endowed with many privileges and immu- 
nities by David and Alexander Kings of Scotland. The 
edifices of this Abbey, which were once extenſive, are now 
in ruins, and have, on ſeveral occafions, ſupplied abund- 
ance of ſtones for building houſes, and making roads in the 
neighbourhood. The few remains of this ancient Abbey, 
with 6 or 7 acres of land in the immediate vicinity, belong 
to the Earl of Kinnoul, who, in conſequence of this com- 
paratively ſmall poſſeſſion, is patron of about twelve pariſhes 
that formerly were attached to the Abbey. Mauritius, 
abbot of this place, was preſent with Robert the Bruce at 
the battle of Bannockburn, and is reported to have had 
brought along with him the arm of St Fillan. This relick 
might, indeed, have given ſome encouragement to the ſu- 
perſtitious; but one arm of a brave Scotſman, fighting in 
earneſt for the liberty of his country, had more effect in ob- 
taining that memorable victory, than could have been pro- 
duced by the inate virtue of all the relicks of the dead that 
could have been collected. James Drummond, a younger 
6 ſon of David Lord Drummond, and his Lady, a daughter 
of William Lord Ruthven, was firſt ſtyled Lord Inchafry, 
being Commendator of that Abbacy, and afterwards 
&« created Lord Madderty by King James VI. in the year 
« 1607, He married Jean, daughter to Sir James Chiſ- 


« holme of Cromlicks, and with her got the lands of Inner- 


« pefry, which were her mother's portion, being heireſs of 
Sir John Drummond of Innerpefry. He had, by his ſaid 

Lady two ſons, John Lord Madderty, and Sir James, the 
4 firſt Laird of Machony.” —N/bet's Heraldry, vol. I. 


Church: 
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Czureb.— The preſent church is ſituated about three- 
fourths of a mile from the ruins of the Abbay. It was 
built in the year 1689, and is not in the beſt ſtate of repair, 


Lord Kinnoul is patron. The ſtipend amounts to g chal- 


ders of victual, and L. 29 Sterling, including the expence of 
communion-elements. The glebe conſiſts of 9 acres of 
land. Manſe and offices are in good repair. Some of the 
Seceding meetinghouſes in the neighbourhood draw from 
this pariſh a conſiderable number of hearers. 


School. The parochial ſchool is under excellent manage- 
ment, and is deſervedly in high repute. It is attended by 
numerous boarders from different parts of Scotland, but 


chiefly England. Mr David Malcolm, preacher of the 
Goſpel, is at preſent maſter, and teaches Engliſh, Latin, 


Greek, writing, arithmetic, book-keeping, mathematics, 
land-meaſuring, &c. 


Poor.— The paupers on the pariſh-roll are commonly 
about 4 or 5. They are ſupported by the collections made 
on Sabbaths at the church, which amount to about 25. 3d. 
each Sabbath. There is alſo a fund of L. go Sterling, L. 29 
of which were bequeathed by two heritors, lately deceaſed. 
None of the poor are permitted to beg. 


Tradeſmen.—The whole pariſh may be called agricultu- 
ral; and the only places that may be denominated villages 
are Bellycloine and Craigs ; but as each of them conſiſts of 
a few houſes only, they hardly deſerve the name of villa- 
ges. Except a very ſmall quantity of coarſe linen, for the 
Perth market, there is no manufacture here. The quantity 
of linen made muſt be ſmall indeed, when it is conſidered 
that there is only ſeven or ei ht weavers in the pariſh, and 
nels are chiefly employed in cuſtomary work, This place 
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is alſo ſupplied with 4 blackſmiths, 4 wrights, 2 . 
2 tailors, and 1 miller. 


Price Labour and Proviſions —Theſe here are equally 
high with any place in the neighbourhood, A. day-labour. 
er receives 15. 4d. and ſometimes 18. 6d. a-day during 
ſummer, and a ſhilling in winter; a ploughman's wages are 
from L. 8 to L. 10 Sterling a- year. The price of proviſions 
the ſame as in the town of Perth, and frequently conſide- 
rably higher, as the beſt prices are often charged for articles 
of a very inferior quality. No ale nor whiſky ſold public. 
ly in the pariſh. Coal is the fuel moſtly uſed by the inha- 
bitants. It is moſtly brought from Blairingone, in the pa- 
riſh of Foſſaway, at the diſtance of about 24 miles. They 
are alſo had from the ſhipping at Perth, at the diſtance of 
12 miles, but the price is higher than at Blairingone. Far- 
mers here, and in moſt of the neighbourhood, ſet a higher 
value on a little money than on their own time and labour. 
This muſt always be the caſe where there is no manufac- 
ture, and farming and huſbandry are not carried on with 
proper vigour. 


Roads.—The parochial roads, for there is no turnpike in 
the pariſh, are extremely bad, being hardly paſſable in wet 
weather. The communication on both ſides the Pow is,. 


however, kept up, by means of three bridges of ſtone thrown 
acroſs that rivulet. 


Proper Names.—The names of places in this pariſh are 
partly Gaelic, and partly Engliſh. To the former belong 
Tillychiandie, Bellycloine, Dallarie, Ardbennie, Balgowan : 
But Redhill, Woodend, Dubhead, &c. belong to the 
latter. 


Antiquity: 


bf Madderty: 569 


Antiquity —The only remains of antiquity in the pariſh 
worthy of notice, except the ruins of the Abbey already 
mentioned, is a portion of the Roman road or cauſeway 
from the camp at Ardoch to Perth. It runs about a quar- 
ter of a mile through the ſouthern extremity of the pariſh, 
and is very entire. It is probable that it will not long con- 
tinue in that ſtate, if it can by any means be converted into 
a highway, or afford materials for, making or repairing 
one. 
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NUMBER xxvi ll ©: 
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PARISH OF MINTO, * 
ſed v 


c the v 
(County or RoxBuRGH, SYNOD er MERSE AND Trv1es. little 


DALE, PRESBYTERY OF JesDBURGH). the f. 


and ſ 

BV WILLIAM BURN D D. Minit : N 
9 Ho Lo er. tifal 

landſ 
The 
taſte. 
with 
reſqu 
tiful 
Tivi 
| Here 
* pariſn of Minto is almoſt an oblong, extending curſi 
from eaſt to weſt 34 miles; from ſouth to north 27 Behi 
miles. It is bounded on the eaſt by the pariſh of Ancrum; with 
on the north, by Lillieſleaf; on the weſt, by Wilton; on celle 
the ſouth, by Cavers, from which it is almoſt divided by and 
the river Tiviot. whie 
ced: 

5 3 are three reſiding heritors : The Right moſt 
Honourable Sir Gilbert Elliot, Baronet, the patron, whoſe Eng 
eſtate lies on the eaſt fide, and comprehended the old pariſh This 
of Minto, The family of Minto, for ages paſt, have been anne 
ſo eminent, both in the Senate and in the other departments Gra 
of the State, that any thing I can ſay might be conſidered 5 dean 
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mere panegyric. The houſe is large and commodious, has 
a ſouth expoſure, and is ſituated on the bank of a beautiful 
winding glen, extending almoſt to the Tiviot, and well 
ſtocked with a variety of old trees, with natural and artifi- 
cial falls of water. In coming along one of the ſerpentine 
walks on the fide of the glen, the ear 1s all at once ſurpri- 
ſed with the unexpeQed noiſe of the largeſt of theſe falls, 
the view being intercepted by a thicket ; on advancing a 


little forward, the fall, the bridge, the large ſheet of water, 


the ſurrounding banks, interſperſed with variegated trees 
and ſhrubs, and the houſe, gradually open to the eye, excite 
the moſt pleaſing emotions, and form one of the moſt beau- 


tiful landſcapes that can be figured: The reflection of this 


landſcape in the water adds to the grandeur of the ſcene. 


The pleaſure- ground is extenfive, and laid out with great 


taſte. A little to the eaſt are Minto Rocks, interſperſed 
with clumps of planting, which form an awful and pictu- 
reſque object. From the top of theſe rocks there is a beau- 
tiful and extenſive proſpect of the different windings of the 
Tiviot, and the adjacent country, for many miles round. 
Here are the remains of a building, which, during the in- 
curſions of the borderers, ſeems to have been a watch- tower. 
Behind the houſe, to the north, are two hills, which riſe 
with a gentle aſcent to a conſiderable height, and are ex- 
cellent ſheep-paſture. At a ſmall diſtance from the houſe, 
and in the middle of a grove of trees, ſtands the church, 
which is neat, clean, and well ſeated. The village is pla- 
c&&d about half a mile to the weſt, and contains 24 families, 
moſtly labourers and mechanics. To the ſouth-weſt, an 
Engliſh mile from the church, are the manſe and glebe. 
This was the boundary of the old pariſh. Now, there are 
annexed the lands of Haſſendeanbank, belonging to his 
Grace the Duke of Roxburgh, and the lands of Haſſen- 
dean, the property of his Grace the Duke of Buccleugh. 
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On the welt of Haſſendeanbank is the eſtate of Tiviotbank, 

lately purchaſed by David Simpſon, Eſq; another reſiding 
heritor, who has built a neat modern houſe on a riſing bank, 
| In view of the river, and ornamented the place with a va. 
riety of plantations. On the weſt and north-weſt are the 
lands of Haſſendeanburn, Horfleyhill, and Huntlaw, belong. 
ing to Robert Dickſon, Eſq; the ſecond heritor in the pa- 


Tiſh, who has lately built a large convenient houſe a {mall 


diſtance from the water. In this corner was the ſite of 
Haſſendeanburn church, ſuppoſed to be an appendage of 
Melroſe Abbey, (the farm next to it goes by the name of 
Monks Croft, where there was a tower called Monks 
Tower). The church, and moſt of the church-yard, are 
carried off by the water; yet, ſo ſtrong is the deſire ( of 
« ſleeping with our fathers, that they continued to bury 
Here, though, after every flood, the haughs were covered 
with human bones, till laſt winter, a great ſwell of the river 
ſwept it all away, except one corner, Since that time, 
ſome of the dead have been lifted and carried to different 
burial grounds. This pariſh is now divided amongſt the 
pariſhes of Wilton, Minto, and Roberton. The original 
ſtipend was all annexed to Roberton. Here I muſt offer an 
advice to landed gentlemen, always to take care that the 
ſtipend be annexed together with their lands. The pro- 
prietors of this old pariſh have found the diſadvantage of 
not attending to this, by the different proceſſes of augmen- 
tation that have been raiſed againſt them by the ſeveral 
miniſters. 


Nur ſery.— On the lands of Haſſendeanburn was eſtabliſ- 
ed, by the late Mr Dick ſon's father, one of the firſt nurſe- 
ries in the kingdom, which was carried on by the late Mr 
Dickſon, who alſo eftabliſhed the nurſery at Hawick. Both 
theſe nurſeries. are now carried on by the Meſſra De? 
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and in point of extent, character, and circulation, are equal. 


{ed by few, if any. They contain all kind of foreign and 
native foreſt trees, fruit trees, flower-roots, aud plants and 
flowering ſhrubs, that are, naturaliſed in this country; be- 
fides a great collection of exotic plants. From this nurſery 
originated that carried on by Meſſrs Dickſon and Company, 
perth; that in Edinburgh Hy Meffrs Dickſons and Com-. 
pany. | 


Soils —The ſoils in the pariſh are various. Towards the 
nver it conſiſts of different kinds of loam, well adapted to 
turnips; farther north it is a ſtrong clay, and * loam, 
both on a til bottom. 

Manure.— Some ſeams of marl have been diſcovered, 
but ſo ſmall, that they do not depend on theſe, and drive 
lime and marl at a confiderable diſtance and great expence. 
Lime laid down on the field, 2 s. the lime-buſhel, which is 
equal to three Wincheſter buſhels, Marl, 3s. the double 
cart. 


Acret.— The number of acres 521 33 of theſe, 475 are 
planted with foreſt trees. 


Implements of Huſbandry,—The Engliſh plough is uni- 
yerfally uſed with two horſes. Thraſhing machines are 
beginning to be uſed. 


Cultivation, The mode of cropping or rotation, until 
within theſe few years, for a long time back, was as fol- 
lows :—The infield, divided into five breaks—1. Fallow, 
with the dung of the farm, wheat, peaſe, barley, oats, and 
then fallow again, &c. : The outfield, firſt folded with the 
cattle of the farm in general, then ſown with oats for three 


QT. 
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or four years, and even longer, if the return was a little 
more than two ſeeds; after that, fallow, without any kind 
of manure; then two crops of oats, and fallow again every 
third year, as long as it would produce a decent erop; ; then 
allowed to go to paſture. 

The preſent mode followed in the pariſh :—The light 
land firſt well prepared for turnip, which are ſown in drills 
neatly made up, manured with the dung of the farm, and 
lime or ſhell marl, ſo far as they can be procured, not to 
| loſe the ſeaſon for the turnip; part of which is eat on the 
ground with ſheep, and part with cattle in the houſe. When 
eat with ſheep, it is not uncommon to ſow wheat with 
graſs-ſeeds, which, in general, ſucceeds well. When the 
turnip is carried off, barley with graſs-ſeeds ſeldom fails of 
a good crop; then hay is taken, the fog, or ſecond crop, 
eat on the ground with various kinds of ſtock ; then, in 
autumn, taken up for wheat, which is ſown with one fur- 
row; after the wheat, oats, and then turnip ; {ſometimes 
they take up with eats, and then turnip ; when the land 1s 
naturally very good, and in high order, wheat is taken 
after the oats, then turnip: After this rotation 1s followed 
twice, the graſs is allowed to lie for paſture two or three 
years, then taken up as before. The land that is too heavy 
for turnip, or the clay lands, are taken up from graſs with 
oats; then fallow with the dung of the farm, and a full 
dreſling of ſhell mar] or lime (25 double carts of mar], or 
6 double carts of lime per Engliſh acre) ſown with wheat; 
then peaſe, then barley with graſs-ſeeds, then hay, and 
after that three years paſtured; then cropped as before. 


Graſs-ſeeds.— When only one crop is taken, they for 
12 lb. of red clover, and half a buſhel rye-graſs, to the Eng- 
lich acre; when to lay 1 in paſture, 61b, of white clover, 
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$1b, of red clover, 2 Ib. of rib-grafſs, half a buſhel of rye- 


graſs, 


Notwithſtanding the above mode of cropping, ſome, of 


ate years, paſture the firſt crop, which they find pays well, 
and does more juſtice to the land. 


Kinds of Stock. The kinds of ſtock kept or bred : Sheep 


of the Cheviot breed on the outfield; on the infield, or 
improven lands, the Diſhley or Beck well breed have been 
tried, with advantage, for a few years. The ſhort horned, 
or Teeſwater cattle, prevail, and pay the breeder well. 
Number of ſheep, 1680; black cattle, 380. Yet it may 
be ſuppoſed the pariſh is able to keep a great many more z 
but the reſiding heritors are of uſe to Jet, from year to 
year, a conſiderable number of graſs parks; and ſome of 
the farmers, who follow the turnip-huſbandry, have a fluc- 
tuating ſtock. Number of ploughs 36. No oxen uſed at 
preſent. Beſides the horſes kept for the plough, there may 
be about 46 riding and young horſes. The harveſt in ge- 
neral is early. The whole pariſh is incloſed with boun- 
dary fences, and by far the greateſt proportion of it ſubdi- 
vided with ditch and hedge, interſperſed with ſtrips and 


clumps of planting, which ſerve both for ſhelter and orna- 
ment. 


Servants Wages.— Ser vants wages have been on the riſe 
for ſome years. A married man, or hind, L. 6, 108. a cow 
kept, a ſtone of meal in the week, a firlot of potatoes 


planted, a peck or half a peck of lintſeed ,ſown, a free 


houſe, with a piece of ground for a garden, a certain quan- 
tity of fuel carried; it is underſtood, at the ſame time, that 
the wife or children are to aſſiſt at carrying in ſtacks, &c. 
A man, within the houſe, from L. 6 to L. 9. A woman 
ſervant, within the houſe, from L. 3 to L. 3. Day-labour- 

ers, 
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ers, at an average, 1 8. 3 d. per day in ſummer, and 1 8. j 
winter. Women, who work out of doors upon the farm, 
8d. Harveſt wages fluctuating. Laſt harveſt high. 
For ſome years, I have obſerved with pleaſure the rapid 
progreſs of improvement within the pariſh ; the happy 
change of the mode of agriculture ; the quantity of foreign 
manure, both lime and marl, carried at ſuch a diſtance and 
expence, and the advantages ariſing from it; the atten- 
tion paid to roads and fences, ſo advantageous to the inha- 
n and agreeable to travellers. 0 


e be are many public roads: The funds ari- 
ſing from the converſion of the ſtatute- money being very 
ſmall, and not adequate to making and keeping the roads 
in repair, ſtill the principal roads are very good, owing to 
the attention of Sir Gilbert Elliot, who, for ſome years, 
has made and kept up, at his own expence, the roads lead- 
ing through his lands; whereby the funds are applied to 
other roads within the pariſh. 


Population, —The number of inhabitants, 513 ſouls. 
The increaſe and decreaſe of population cannot be aſcer- 
tained with preciſion, many being accuſtomed to bury in 
Haſſendeanburn, where no regiſter has been kept. For 
ſome years back it has increaſed conſiderably. In 1755, i 
was 396. The Eſtabliſhed Church is the only place of pu- 
blic worſbip within the pariſh; they attend regularly and 
decently. There are few Seceders of any denomination, 


Poor. — The number of poor, for theſe two preceding 


years, has been, at a median, I6, and annual payments 


L. 50, raiſed by a regular Poor · rate, one half paid by the 


heritors, the other half by the tenants. There are L. 50 


belonging to the kirk. ſeſſion, the intereſt goes into the call 
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or, alongſt with the collections, is diſtributed by the ſeſſion 
in interim ſupplies, in caſe of fickneſs, or any other unfore» 
ſeen calamity. - In 1782, when oatmeal roſe very high, 
the curators of the poor bought in a quantity, and ſold it at 
a reduced. price, both to the poor on liſt and poor houſe- 
holders with large families. There are no begging poor 
in the pariſn. The poor - rates are more than double within 


theſe ten years, notwithſtanding. the liberality of the fa- 
mily of Minto, who, when on the ſpot, gave a good deal 


of private charity, and a weekly proportion of broth and 
meat, which is continued in their abſence. 


Manſe,—The manſe was removed to its preſent ſituation | 
in 1773, and is in good repair. The glebe conſiſts of 35 


Engliſh acres. The ſtipend upwards of L. go, 


Sebool.— The eſtabliſhed ſchoolmaſter is the on] y teacher 


within the pariſh. He has a houſe, garden, and ſchool- 


houſe ; ſalary L. 12, including the emoluments of ſeſſion- 
clerk, collecting the poor-rates, &c. The number of ſcho- 
lars, at an average, between 50 and 60. In March 1792, 
above 50 ſcholars were ſeized with the meaſles in two days, 
ſo rapid was the infection. The ſchoolhouſe was then 
ſmall and confined, which moved the heritors to build one 


in an airy fituation, the moſt beautiful and commodivus 1 in 
the and of Scotland. 


NR, diſtance from fuel, and other local diſadvan- 


tages, have hitherto diſcouraged manufactures, &c, notwith- 


ſtanding there are a number of mechanics. Weavers, 15 
blackſmiths, 3; tailors, 3; one nailor, who employs 5 


hands; three carpenters, who employ 10 hands; one corn 


and one lint mill. Coals in general are burnt, (which are 
carried at the diſtance of 30 miles), and peats and wood. 


Vor. XIX. | 4D Character. 
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Cbaracter. —The inhabitants are honeſt, ſober, and ; it. 
duſtrious; ſeem contented with their ſituation, as no mur. 
ders, ſuicides, or criminal proſecutions, are remembered to 
have happened. The farmers, in general, are reſpectable 
well informed people, pay great attention to huſbandry, to 
the rearing and feeding of ſtock. The air is good; fel. 
dom viſited with any epidemical diſeaſes, There are no 

ublic-houſes within the pariſh. I have not been able to 
diſcover any antiquities or natural curioſities but ſuch as 
are common, viz. ſtone coffins, * 8 ſprings, large 
ders horns, &c, found in | noiſes, | 
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NUMBER XXVI. 
PARISH OF COLLINGTON, 


(County or EDIinBuRGH, SYNOD OF LoTHIAN AND 
T'wEEDDALE, P&ESBYTERY OF EDINBURGH.) 


- 


By the Rev. Dr Joun WarkIR o. 


Situation and Extent. 


16 patiſh is Stired in the county of Edinburgh, It is 

in the preſbytery of Edinburgh, and ſynod of Lothian 
and Tweeddale. It lies weſt from Edinburgh, and reaches 
within two miles of the ſuburbs. It extends about four miles 
eaſt and weſt, and about five miles in a ſouth and north di- 
rection. It contains above 5000 Scots acres, ' the groſs 
rental of which, including mills and quarries, may be near 

L. 6000 Sterling ; but, excluding theſe, and alſo woods and 
plantations, the real land rent amounts to about L. 4125 


Sterling. The valued rent 18 ** 4514 Scots. 


| Collington, to be publiſhed ſeparately. 


In 


This account is an abſtract of a more extended hiſtory of the pariſh of 
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In the year 1635, and for a long time after, this pariſh 
appears, to have been a wild and uncultivated track of 
country, and thinly peopled..”. Even To late as the year 
I709, it contained only 318 examinable perſons. Since 


that time, however, the lands have been incloſed, and ſo 


much cultivated, chat it is. how. become. one of the moſt 
productive parts of the country. The number of inhahi. 
tants has of courſe been conſiderably augmented, and is at 
preſent upon the increaſe,” from the enlargement of the 


. metropolis; and the advancement of manufaQures. 


The numerous mills ere&ed for flour and barley ; the 
mills for the manufacture of flax, paper, tobacco, and the 
wauking of cloth; the ſkinnery manufacture; the bleach- 


ing fields; a flouriſhing diſtillery; a manufacture of mag- 


neſia; and the great quarries of Hailes and Redhall ; have 

brought together, of late years, into this pariſh, a concourſe 

of people, and a degree of opulence formerly unknown, 
Seventeen years ago, only 25 perſons were employed in 


the manufacture of paper: At preſent, 92 perſons are occu- 
Pied in the pariſh in that manufacture, who, with their fa- 


milies, amount to about 300 people. 

The whole pariſh is now eſtimated at more than three 
rents above what it was in the year 1709. | 
Ahe hill of Caerketan-craig, in this pariſh, the moſt 
northerly of the Pentland Hills, is 1450. feet high above 
the level of the ſea; and the hill of Capelaw, fituated to 
the weſtward of i it, may be. about 100 feet higher, The 
Logan-houſe Hill, lying ſtill further weſt in the range, and 
the higheſt of the Pentland Hills, was found, by geometri- 
cal menſuration, and by repeated barometrical obſervations, 
to be 1700 feet high above; the level of the- ſea at Leith, 
which is only 60 feet leſs than one-third of a meaſured 
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The arable lands of the pariſh flope gradually from the 
fcirts of the hills to the level of the river; and they are in 
different places from 250 up to Goo feet above the level of 
the ſea. Fhis vecafions a great diverſity of climate in the 
courſe of three or four miles, and a- great difference in the 
ripenun g of the crops. 


Cburch.— The church was built in the year 4579 NT is 
a very decent and convenient ſtructure for public ' worſhip. 
Though plain, and executed at a very moderate expence, 
it is rather elegant, both on the outſide and inſide. It has 
even ſerved as a model for ſome pariſh churches that have 
fince been built. 


Manſe.— The manſe was built anno 1 784, at an expence 
ſufficiently liberal, but with very inſufficient workmanſhip. 
This is the cafe with the generality of the manſes in Scot- 
land, and which renders them, in proportion to their ſize, 
the moſt expenſive houſes in the kingdom. Imperfectly 
executed at firſt, and that uſually for want of a proper ſu- 
perintendence, their frequent repairs and rebuilding come 
to be a matter of great inconvenience to the incumbents, 
and of much additional and n expence to the 
heritors. | | 


Stipend. The ſtipend anno 1792 remained what it was 
in the year 1635, amounting to L. 55: 16: 7 Sterling. 
Since that time there has been an augmentation granted by 
the Court of Teinds, which is not yet allocated. 8 

The fall of money in its value is well known to be a 
great hardſhip, and eſpecially of late, upon all perſons of a 
fixed income, and upon none more than upon the clergy of 
Scotland, ; | 

The 
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The ſtipend of Collington, as appointed in the year 1635 
was not only a competent, but a liberal proviſion for the 
miniſter of this pariſh at that period. It was more than 


equal to L. 223: 6: fr. But this, far from being ſingular, 


is univerſally the caſe with all the clergy of Scotland, 


Glebe.— The extent of the glebe is leſs than what the law 
appoints; but even though it were of legal ſize, it could 
not be profitably occupied and cultivated by the incum- 
bent, without an opportunity of renting ſo much additional 
land, as would afford ſufficient work for a man-ſervant and 
two horſes. 


Sebool.— There has always been a reſpectable grammar- 


ſchool kept in the pariſh. It has always been well taught, 
and well attended, not only by children of the middle and 
lower ranks, but. many gentlemen, who have afterwards 
proved an honour to-their country, have received the ele- 
ments of their education here. 

The ſchoolmaſter's ſalary is 200 mecks Scots, the higheſt 
ſum appointed by law, which, with very moderate ſchool- 
wages, and ſome ſmall emoluments as ſefſion-clerk, forms 
the living of a worthy old incumbent. But it is altogether 
an income that could not, in the preſent times, induce any 


young man, - ſufficiently educated and qualified, to under- 
take the office, 


Poor. — The poor are maintained by the collections at 


the church, and other funds, under the inſpection of the | 


kirk ſeſſion, and partly by an annual aſſeſſment upon the 
heritors and tenants. The inrolled poor have each a ſtated 
allowance monthly; beſide which, incidental charities, 


ſometimes indeed the moſt neceſſary of ang, are beſtowed by 
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the ſeſſion on other perſons in diſtreſs. Theſe inrolled 
poor are 27 in number. They have from 28. to 4s. a- 
month; or from L. 1, 4s. to L.2, 8s. annually, The col- 
&:Qions at the church-door and other dues, belonging to 
the ſeſſion, amount to about L. 35, and the aſſeſſment is 
L. zo, forming together the annual ſum of L. 65. Of this, 
L. 45 are required for the ſupport of the poor on the roll; 
and the remainder is beſtowed in occaſional charities, and 
in defraying the little neceſſary expences of the church. 


Though theſe inrolled poor are the moſt indigent perſons | 


in the place, none of them are in ſuch a ſtate of poverty as 
to be reduced to beggary. There are no beggars belong. 
ing to the pariſh, as it is made known to all who are ad- 
mitted upon the poors-roll, that if they happen to beg 77 
forfeit their penſion. 


Rents. —This pariſh contains more land of 2 low value 


than any other part of the country at an equal diſtance from 


Edinburgh. The preſent rents, notwithſtanding, are con- 
fiderable ; nor could the lands, at theſe rents, be profitably 
held by perſons inferior in ſkill, or in ſtock, to the preſent 
poſſeſſors. The arable ground lets from 30 8. to two gui- 
neas the acre; but there are many fields in tillage, towards 
the hills, of inferior value, 

The rent of houſes for cottagers is uſually from I5s. to 
40S. a- year. 


mon labourer, | 


Crops—The prevailing crops 13 are, hos, barley, 


oats, beans, peaſe, potatoes, ſummer tares, cloyer, and rye- 


graſs, The ſowing of bear is entirely given up. There is 


very little flax cultivated, and no rye. Few turnips are 
raiſed, and ſeldom any cabbages or coleworts, but in ſparing 
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quantity, There is but little white clover ſown, there 
being but little ground laid down for paſture. 

As wheat is accounted the moſt profitable produce, there 
are annually about 290 acres occupied .by this crop. A 
great deal of land, though naturally unfit for wheat, is, by 
the aid of the nne dung, _—_— in raiſing that 
grain. 

Potatoes form an np and uſeful crop. being both 
profitable in itſelf, and an excellent preparation for wheat. 
The potatoes are all raiſed by the plough, and are horſe. 
hoed. The fields of them are extenſive ; the produce on 
the acre is generally large, and the market price at Edin- 
burgh high: though potatoes cultivated in this way are 
never equal in quality to thoſe raiſed in lazy beds by — 
culture. 

About one-fifth of all the arable grounds in the pariſh is 
uſually under clover and rye-grals. 


Price of 1 > uni Weh. with all bis 
perquilites, has generally to the amount of 1 8. every work- 
ing day, or about L. 16 a-year. 

The hire of a plough, with a man and two horſes during 
winter, for what is called a long yoking, 1 is 48. In ſpring, 
when there are two yokings, the price is 3 8. each yoking, 
or 6s. a-day., ' 

When this plough is hired to till by the Scots acre, the 
price is 108. an acre. At one yoking a-day, the plough is 
occupied upon the acre about two days and a half. | 

When harrowing is hired, it coſts 2 5, an acre; but 35% 
-when the ground is lee. 

But the manufacturer pays for labour what the huſband 
man cannot afford. During the ſhorteſt days of laſt winter, 
a common labourer, employed by manufacturers in thus 
pariſh, had 1 8. 4 d. a-day, 5 Pn + gl 

| 3 Manure. 


Manures.— There is no manure uſed in the ent but 
1 each farm affords, excepting the Edinburgh dung, on 
which the farmers chiefly depend for their cultivation and 
their crops. This i is purchaſed at about 10 d. or 1 8. each 
double horſe- cart. If the carriage, between 3 and 4 miles, 
be eſtimated at 2 8. 6d. then each cart coſts about 38. 6 d.; 

but the coſt muſt be ſometimes more, and may be ſome- 
times leſs; according to the diſtance, and other circumſtan- 
ces. The carts which bring the dung from Edinburgh 
frequently carry the corn, hay, and ſtraw from the farm to 
the city, which occaſions an abatement of the expence. The | 
quantity of dung beſtowed on an acre is. uſually cates | 
30 and 40 double carts. 


Ploughgates.—The old ploughgates in the pariſh, when 
worked by 4 horſes in a plough, were 42 in number. Laſt 
year, the ploughgates were rated at 49: which at 12s. 
each, as charged for the ſtatute-labour, amounted to L. 27, 
58. Sterling. 

Where theſe 42 four-horſe ploughs were kept, there are 
now 60 two-horſe ploughs employed. 

The 42 four-hurſe ploughs had 168 horſes and 84 men. 
The 60 two-horſe ploughs have 120 horſes and 60 men. 

The two-horſe plough is one of the greateſt improve- 
ments that has yet taken place in the huſbandry of Scot- 
land. It ſeems to have been introduced into this pariſh be- 
fore the year 1770, though in the year 1777, the plough 
with 4 horſes was ſtill uſed in many places. 

The uſe of the lingle- horſe cart is but a late occurrence. 
It did not take place in this pariſh till about the N 
1780. | 
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| Population. Before the middle of the laſt century, this 
pariſh appears to have had but few inhabitants. Their 
Vol. XIX. 4 E numbers, 
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numbers, however, continued rather on the increaſe till the 
time of the ſeven years famine, that is, from the year 1695 


to the year 1702, during which period they are ſaid to 
have been much diminiſhed. From the year 170 3, the 


numbers did again increaſe, till about the year 1720. At 


that time, they were again reduced by the eftabliſhment of ; 


larger farms, and continned for many years ſtationary. But 
by the increaſe of the metropolis and of manufactures, the 


parifh has again, for a conſiderable time, been advancing. 


in population. There are no uninhabited houſes in it. If 
any are demoliſhed, it 1s but in order to their being rebuilt; 
and every year there are new ones erected, which are im- 
mediately filled with inhabitants. 
In an information preſented to the Court of Teinds in 
the year 1709, this pariſh was ſaid to contain 318 examin- 
able perfons. If to thefe a fourth of unexaminable perſons 
be added, the whole inhabitants amounted to 397. From 
a record in poſſeſſion of the church, it appears, that about 
the year 1750, the whole inhabitants of the pariſh amount- 
ed to 782. In Dr Webſter's Report, anno 1755, the num- 
ber is ſtated at 792. 
At preſent, the number of inhabited houſes i in the pariſh 
is exactly 313; and the number of inhabitants is 1395 
8 ; which, to a trifle, allots 44 inhabitants to each 
houſe. | 
If the extent of the arid, as is computed, amounts to 
| 5050 acres, and the number of people is 1395, it contains 
between 3 and 4 acres for each inhabitant. This is a very 
great degree of population, compared to the extent of land; 
eſpecially as there are upwards of 1600 acres of ſheep-walk, 
and other grounds, which do not occupy 40 people. But 
the greater part of the inhabitants are ſupported by manu- 


faQures, and by various occupations, independent of the 
foil. 


irtbs. 


of Collington. 387 


Births — It is well known that the pariſh regiſters in 


Scotland have ſeldom been kept for any length of time 
with ſufficient accuracy. In this pariſh, the regiſter of bap- 


tiſms has been continued with uncommon regularity, from 
the year 1655 to the preſent time. Many of the ſeQaries, 
and all the people of the Eſtabliſhed Church, with few ex- 
ceptions, have always regiſtered the birth of their children. 
The baptiſm of children, alſo, from other pariſbes, has al- 
ways been punQually diſtinguiſhed ; ſo that a more exact 


regiſter of baptiſms, for a — of 140 years, is ſeldom to 
be met with. 


From that regiſter it appears: : 


1. That during the above period of 140 years, thirs 
were 2447 males, and 2268 female children baptized, which 
fixes the number of males born, compared to that- of fe- 
males, at 12 to 11 nearly. 

2. That in ſome particular years the births of one ſex 
greatly exceed the other in number ; but in the following, 
or in a few ſabſequent years, both ſexes return to their or- 
dained proportion. Notwithſtanding many temporary in- 


equalities, the balance, at laſt, is preſerved upon the poiſe. 


Yet this is but one, among a thouſand inſtances, of an im- 
mediate unremitted ſuperintending influence, directed by 
unlimited power and wiſdom. 

3- That there are ſome years in which the inhabitants 
are remarkably prolific, compared to what they are in 
others, The number of children born in one year is ſome- 


times nearly double that in the preceding or ſubſequent 


year, while the number of inhabitants muſt have been near- 
ly the ſame. 


4. That the average number of births for 10 years paſt 


is 39, and the number of people 139 5. This allows 37 
perſons for each birth, 


5. That 
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5. That the average number of births being 30, and the 


number of hauſes or nes 31 5 each annual * ay; | 


ſponds to 8 kamiltes. 


Tus. — rom the above regiſter it alſo . 4 | 
I. That of 4715 children baptized in this pariſh, gg 


were twins; therefore, one twin- child for 51 amen — 
tiz ed. 


2. That during 17 years, including the ſeven dear years, 1 
there was no twin birth, In one particular year there 


were 3 ſuch births, 


3. That in the whole period, the male einer | 


were to the female as 40 to 54. 

4. That the number of males prevailed in thoſe years in 
which male twins were born ; and that of the females in 
thoſe years in which female twins were born, 


Marriages. —There has been an exact regiſter of marria- 
ges kept in this pariſh from the year 1655 to the ans 
time. | 

From that regiſter it appears: 

I, That during the period mentioned, thers are > 1395 
marriages recorded; but reckoning, only one half of thoſe 


marriages, where one only of the parties was a pariſhioner, 


the number would amount but to 1060. 

2. That from the year 165 5 to 1794 incluſive, the bap- 
; tiſms were 4715, and the marriages 1060. During the 
laſt ten years, the baptiſms were 401, and the marriages 
91. In both caſes, the marriages were leſs than a fourth, 
but more than a fifth, compared to the number of bap- 
tiſms. 


3. That, at preſent, there i is only one marriage amm 
kor 15 5 inhabitants, 


Deaths. 


he 


he, 


of Collington- * 


Deaths. The regiſter of burials in this pariſh has beef. 
very carefully kept ſince the year 1928; diſtinguiſhing the 
death of children and of — of NN and of be- 
riſnioners. 

From the above e of burials for 49 yea tape 


pH That the burial were 9443 ming the laſt 10 Ne 
175. In the former period the births had been 1696: in 
the latter, 394. Ia both caſes, the births compared to the 
deaths approach to the proportion of 2 to 1, forming a very 
ſtriking account of the increaſe of Ge people in this oe 
K. the country. 

. That the number of ee from other pariſhes 
baried here amounts, at an average, to 6 perſons annually, 
which is confiderably more than the number = pariſhioners 
buried in other places. 

3. That of the 944 perſons buried, 452, or Nn one 
half, were children under 14 years of age. 

4. That there are about 20 deaths annually ; and above 
60, perhaps 69, inhabitants for each annual death. 

5. That in this, as in all other regiſters of deaths, there 
are years moſt remarkable for their health, and others for 
their mortality. In ſome caſes, the cauſes of this great 
difference are to be obſerved, but in others they cannot be 
diſcerned. | | 
6. That near 70 years ago, and even about 50 and 40 
years ago, the number of deaths was greater than at pre- 
ſent, though the number of people was certainly leſs. The 
lower ranks, which form the body of the people, are now 
lodged, clothed, and fed, in a manner more friendly to 
health than in theſe former times. | 


Ders. bers 2x are no local diſtempers, nor any pecu- 
liar appearance in any diſeaſe, obſervable in this pariſh. 
. The 
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The"air is falubrious, and the ſoil in general mn without 
my ans fogs or en water. 


Fa 


River. On the river of Collingt gton, which Oy on the 
north ſide of the Pentland Hills, and after a courſe of about 
16 miles, runs into the ſea at Peith, there is much of that 
romantic ſcenery for which the ſmall rivers in Scotland are 


remarkable; where they run in deep narrow glens, amidſt 


great variety of ground with rocks and hanging woods, ac. 
companied with ſmall level fields or haughs, fertile in corn 
and graſs. This ſmall river does more work than perhaps 
any other, even of the largeſt ſize in Scotland. In a courſe 


15 of about ro miles it drives the Hen, Mills: 


Corn- mills, 1 - | T4 : 
Barley-mills, * 4 
Flour-mills, — . 20 
Lint-mills, — | * 2 
, En "> 
Paper-mills, - + 4 
Snuff-mills, * . 5 

Leather-mills, . * 
Saw-mills, - 1 
Total, 71 


Agriculture. — The huſbandry here 1s entirely regulatel 


by the ſupply of dung- which is brought from the city of 
Edinburgh. This local advantage leads to a peculiar me- 
thod of farming; proper, indeed, for ſuch a ſituation, though 
inapplicable to the country in general. 


Cattle. The number of work horſes in the pariſh is . 
1 7 ; of ſaddle horſes, 31; and of e 10 
10 


ꝛout 
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all, 212. The 4 of the cows is 147 n and 
that of the ſheep about 4000. 


There are not above half a dozen ile ſwine in the 
pariſh. 


* 
* 


F are about 35 winter hives of bees in che 8 
pariſh, and formerly they were much more numerous. 


Antiquities.—Of the names of | places in this pariſh, there | 


occurs but one evidently derived from the Gaelic; the reſt, 


like that of the pariſh, are almoſt all of Britiſh or Saxon 
origin. On the lands of Comiſton there are ſtill the veſti- 


ges of a very large and ancient encampment. Adjacent to 
this camp, and near the houſe of Fairmilehead, an extenſive 
and important battle had been fought, and two very large 
conical cairns erected, on demoliſhing which, for the pur- 
poſe of making the turnpike-road, remains of human bones 
were found in them, and ſeveral fragments of old-arms, two 
of which are {till in the poſſeſſion of Mr Trotter of Morton- 


hall, the proprietor of the ground. Not far from theſe 


cairns there had likewiſe been erected an upright pillar 
ſtone, which ſtill remains. It is a rude maſſy block of 
whinſtone, of a flat ſhape, 7 feet high above the ſurface of 
the ground, and above 4 feet below it. It is called the Kel 
Stane, an old Britiſh word fignifying the Battle Stone. It 
has alſo paſſed immemorially by the name of Camus Stone, 
which would ſeem to intimate its connection with ſome 
Daniſh commander. 
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NUMBER XXVIIL 


— 


' PARISH OF INNERLEITHEN, 


(Covwrr or TwEeDDALE or PEEBLES,* SYNOD or Lo- 


| THIAN AND TWEEDDALE, PRESBYTERY OF PEEBLES. ) 


By the Rev. Joux WALKER, Miniſter of Traquair. 


Name, 


* water of Leithen, which falls into Tweed near the 

middle of the pariſh, gives name to the whole, and 
pours nearly all the water of its extenſive ſurface into this 
noble river. This is the laſt great acceſſion Tweed receives 
before it leaves the diſtrict to which it gives name. The 
old pariſh of Innerleithen received, as an addition, all that 


part of the ſuppreſſed pariſh of Lahn which lay north of 
the Tweed. 


The pariſh bears a nearer reſemblance to an equilateral | 


triangle than any other regular figure ; each fide of which 
amounts to about 94 miles. The courſe of the Tweed, 
from the boundary of the pariſh of Peebles on the welt, to 


the 


the be 
fide 3 
Blake 
bank, 
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the boundary of Stow on the eaſt, forming the ſouthern 
ide; and from Tweed-bank at Spittlehope Burn-foot ta 
Blakehope Scarr, the north-weſt; and thence to Tweed- 


bank, below Thornylee, the north-eaſt. It contains, accor- 


ding to Armſtron; g, who made a map of the county about 
20 years ago, 22,2490 acres, Scots meaſure. What propor- 
tion the arable land may bear to the whole ſurface is not 
eaſily determined. The land in tillage, communibus annis, 
is conſiderably under 1000 acres, of all kinds of crops. The 


general appearance of the pariſh is broken, rugged, and 


precipitous, riſing from the brink of Tweed, and the courſe 
of the Leithen, to near 1000 feet, without, in ſome places, 
leaving ſpace ſufficient for the breadth of a road, unleſs aſ- 


' fiſted by art, which has been but ſparingly beſtowed to : 
that purpoſe. Though, to a ſtranger paſling along the 


highway from Peebles to Kelſo, nothing ſeems to ſtrike his 
eye but ſtones or rock, yet there the indefatigable ſheep 
find a variety of ſucculent plants, of which the apparent 
more abundant paſture of the northern expoſure ſeems to 


be deprived. The pariſh gradually riſes from Tweed to 
its northern point, where it meets with the contiguous pa- 
riſhes of Eddleſton and Temple, which bound it on the 


north; Eddleſton and Peebles on the weſt; Heriot and 


Stow on the north-eaſt. Tweed forms the ſouthern boun- 
dary, and ſeparates Innerleithen from Traquair. Windle- 


ſtraw Law is the higheſt ground in the pariſh, and is in the di- 
rection of the north-eaſt ſide. Near this mountain, the coun- 
ties of Edinburgh, Peebles, and Selkirk meet. The whole 
expoſure of the pariſh being chiefly ſouthward, is productive 
of fine graſs, The ſheep-walks, though high and elevated, 
are, from this circumſtance, much valued by the farmer as 
ſure ſpring ground ; at which ſeaſon, from the inconſtancy 


and ſeverity of the weather, the animal, already reduced 
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by the winter ſtorms, ſuffers moſt. From the ſame cauſe, 
an early vegetation ariſes, which is denied to the northern 
expoſure, and, from its ſucculence, furniſhes ſuſtenance to 
the dam to ſupport her tender brood. N 


Soil, Sc.—In the courſe of ages, the decompoſing power 
of the atmoſphere, and the decay of vegetable ſubſtances, 
have formed the greater part of the ſoil. The common 
whinſtone, and other ſchiſtic rocks, have formed the baſis 
of the greater part of the ſuperſtratum, which contains 1 
conſiderable proportion of clay, as may he ſuppoſed, be- 
cauſe formed from that claſs of rocks. The ſubſidence 
from the Tweed and Leithen has formed tlie leaſt, but moſt 
fertile ſoil. This being ſubject to inundation, is not ſo fully 
under the power of the farmer as the hanging plains above 
either In theſe, ſprings burſting through the fiſſures of 
the rocks, known by the name of b/ind ſprings, and large 
ſtones fixed in t':* earth, were unſurmountable difficulties 
to the inexperienced farmer of former times: non, 
though agriculture is here only in its infancy, the active 
and intelligent know how to overcome both, with prodi- 
gious * advantage to themſelves. 


Climate, Dibake. &c.—The climate, in ſuch an exten- 
five hilly diſtrict, muſt be various; the air, however, 15 
dry and healthy. The banks of the Tweed have an early 
harveſt, both from the ſharpneſs of the ſoil, and the genial 
expoſure. The loweſt part of the pariſh was ſubject to an 
annual viſit of the ague about 20 years ago; but whether 
from the drainage of the land, or from the better agricul 
ture of that particular part of the pariſh, it has for ſome 
ti me paſt entirely diſappeared. No epidemical diſeaſe af- 
flies the inhabitants at preſent. Rheumatiſm, cauſed by 


bad and damp houſes, and low living, in general al afflict 
the 
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the lower claſs as they advance in life. A honſe for the 


accommodation of this uſeful order of men is, for the moſt 
part, conſtructed of ſtone and feal, is reared on a ſudden, 
and the occupant inhabits it as ſoon as conſtructed. III ſe- 
cured from the effects of the weather, and ſcantily provided 
with fuel, which 1s both dear and ſcarce, the ſeeds of this 
diſeaſe are rooted into the conſtitution, which the vigour of 
youth may for a while brave; but, as old age advances, ſel- 
dom fail to manifeſt themſelves in great virulence, and im- 


pair the ſtrength of manhood by immature old age. Inno- 5 


culation for the ſmall-pox gains ground, from experience of 
its uſefulneſs, though contrary to the theory of religious 


. prejudice. | 


Fiſh, &c.—Afociations have been formed to preſerve 
the ſalmon in Tweed during cloſe-time, which can preduce 
no good, ſo long as ſalmon are not permitted to come up 
beyond a certain length before this ſeaſon commences. The 
intereſt of no claſs of men here is concerned in their pre- 


| ſervation. To make it ſo, the proprietors below muſt yield 
up a few of their good fiſh, to give the people above them 


an experimental proof of the difference betwixt good and 
bad ſalmon. The want of this makes them unable to di- 


ſtinguiſh the good from the bad; and all is fiſh that comes 


in the net. The firſt ſtreams in Tweed in which the fal- 
mon depoſit their ſpawn are within a few miles of the 
bounds of this pariſh. The people here can judge, by the 


appearance of the fiſh, whether it will depoſit its ſpawn in 


Tweed or its feeders, Tweed formerly produced a great 
quantity of ſalmon ; now they are ſeldom to be caught, ex- 
cept after cloſe-time. Trout are to be- met with in great 
quantity both in Tweed and Leithen, Pike are found in 
the old run of the Leithen. Birds are of the ſame kinds 
all over the county. Quadrupeds the fame alſo, 
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Mineral Spring.— The water which iſſues out of this 
ſpring 1s of the fame nature with that of Harrowgate. In 
many diſorders it has been productive of much relief to 
the afflicted. To fill this account of cures performed, or 
to lengthen it by giving an imperfect analy ſis of its water, 
would be improper. Two ſtrong facts, which have come 
to hand, and are well atteſted, of its ſanative effects, ought 


not to be paſfed over. They both relate to cafes of infla. 


mation in the eyes. The firſt is of a girl of 10 years of 
age, almoſt blind, from the neighbourhood of Hawick, who, 
by continuing to uſe the mineral for about a month, for two 
feaſons, returned home the laſt ſeaſon perfectly recovered. 
The other is of a young woman from Galaſhiels, with a 
fimilar complaint, who, by ſtaying five weeks, returned 
home with the full uſe of her eyes. The firſt could dif. 
cern nothing diſtinctly when ſhe came the firſt ſeaſon, The 
laſt could not diſtinguiſh any object at the diſtance of 50 
yards. Theſe cures, with many others, can be very well 

atteſted. In all diſorders of the blood, its effects are highly 
beneficial, particularly in cutaneons eruptions. The want of 
accommodation prevents a greater concourſe of people from 


being benefited by this ſalutary ſpring. So far as that is 


afforded, it is at one ſeaſon of the year fully occupied. The 
ſhort diſtance from Edinburgh ſhould make it a deſirable 
watering place. 

Population. The number of ſouls in the pariſh amounts 
to 560. The males, 289; the females, 271. Average of 
marriages for the laſt fix years, 31. Baptiſms, 16. 


dh 4. CO 2 2 22820 
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Femmes. 

Under 10 yeats of age, | 66 
Under 20, 8 44 
Under 30, 53 
Under 40, TO 31 
Under 50, | 25 
Under 60, ox 
Under 70, . 24 
Under 80, | 
Under 90, 


271 
Making in whole, 560. 
Of thefe, 388 inhabit the village of 1 and 222 
the reſt of the pariſh. Population in 1755, by Dr Web- 


ſter's account, was 5 59. 


It may not be improper to remark, that the whole of 


this extenſive pariſh is in the hands of fourteen occupants; 
and that of theſe, two only are fulfilling the firſt command- 
ment with promiſe. Such are the hopes of the riſing ge- 
neration, amid the waſte of men by the ravages of lawleſs 

ambition. Where the cottager meets with a maſter who 
gives him a cow's graſs, he finds himſelf able to raiſe com- 
fortably a family for the uſe of his country. Their wants 
are few, and eafily ſatisfied with milk and potatoes. To 
the credit of many of the farmers here, they aſſiſt in rear- 
Ing, by theſe accommodations, a race of uſeful labourers 
for the ſucceeding generation, Though the farmers in ge- 
neral ſeem to have an averſion at matrimony, it muſt be 
mentioned to their credit, that they liberally aſſiſt thoſe 
under them who do ſo. The greateſt number of the inha- 
birants are employed in agriculture, and the care of their 


numerous flocks; a few mechanics and tradeſmen are all 
that 
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that can be excepted; and theſe no more than what the ſup. 


ply of articles of the firſt neceſſity require. 
The village of Innerleithen, from its ſituation, boaſts of 


many advantages. Pleaſantly fituated on Leithen-water, 


near its junction with Tweed, in the heart of a country 
whoſe ſtaple is wool, in which proviſions of all kinds are 
plentiful, it ſeemed formed by nature for a fite of woollen 
manufacture. What muſt have occurred to every one 
fince the value of manufaQures were known in this coun. 
try, was left to be accompliſhed by Alexander Brodie, Eſq; 
of Carey-ſtreet, London. Some few years ago he erected 
a large work houſe, at conſiderable expence, from the patrio- 
tic purpoſe of promoting a ſpirit of induſtry in the vicinity 
of the place which gave him birth. Upwards of L. 3000 
Sterling were expended on the works and machinery, 
which is of the beſt conſtruction; but from cauſes which the 
author does not chooſe to dwell on, the manufaQure has 
not gone on with that ſucceſs, to the advantage of the gen- 
tleman who erected it, that its firſt beginning promiſed, 
The fault neither lay with him nor the conductor of the 
work. Such as it is, it returns, on the whole, very well. 
An infant manufacture, in a country truly paſtoral, has many 
diſadvantages. The whole operations of teazing and card- 
ing are performed by water. The houſe conſiſts of five 
floors; the firſt and ſecond of which are occupied by the 
operations performed by water, and which, had circum- 
ſtances been favourable, would have by this time been far- 
ther extended; ſpinning jeanies, looms, &c. of various con- 
ſtrufions, occupy the two next. The higheft is a fiore- 
room for the raw material. From 27 to 80 hands are em- 
ployed within doors, and as many at leaſt without the me- 
nufaftory. Children from ſeven years of age are employed 
in the operations of teazing and carding. and earn 2 8. 65. ff 


week. The beſt ſpinners can make 18 8. per week. hi 
be 
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by the piece. The dyers have a fixed weekly rate, which 
differs according to their qualifications. In the courſe of 
the firſt year after the work was begun, cloth was manu- 
faftured to the amount of L. 1200 Sterling, and has gradu- 
ally increaſed. 

The whole of Mr'Brodie's attention as a uſeful member of 
ſociety is by no means directed to this one object. His ex- 
tenſive operations in Shropſhire and London are too gene- 
rally known to need particular mention. To promote a 
ſpirit of induſtry in this diſtri, he engaged in this manu- 
facture, and gave the direction of it to his nephew, who, 
though not at firſt acquainted with the trade in wool, by 
application, ſoon made himſelf maſter of the buſineſs. 


Sheep, Horſes, and Cattle. Upwards of 15,000 ſheep are 
kept, in general of the black-faced kind, as a breeding 
ſtock, There are go horſes, and about 200 head of black. 
cattle, Few of the ſtoremaſters have thought of changing 
their ſtock of ewes and rams entirely, but they have of late 
purchaſed ſome of each, particularly the rams, ſince the 
price of wool has increaſed ſo confiderably. 

The ſheep paſtures and arable grounds are occupied by 
the ſame perſon, as is the caſe over all this diſtrict, It is 


not how many acres of arable, but how many ſcore of ſheep 


does the farm hold, which fixes the rent, 


Stipend, Church,-—The ſtipend is, communibus annis, about 
L. 110. The Duke of Queenſberry is patron. The glebe 
contains, for the ſite of manſe and garden ground, and crop 
and paſture, about 10 acres and a half. It has been aſked, 
What proportion of ground ought a miniſter to poſſeſs as 
glebe, that the occupancy may become profitable ? The an- 
ſwer muſt depend on ſuch a variety of circumſtances, that 
it cannot be of general application. If it is aſked, Will the 


miniſter 
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miniſter of Innerleithen have a profitable occupancy? No, 
The land he poſſeſſes will not enable him to employ his 
man and horſes half the time they ought to be employed. 
Ground cannot be laboured without two horſes. Two he 
muſt keep, for the hiring of his ploughing he cannot obtain, 
One horſe he ought to keep for pariſh duty ; and when this 
requires one horſe, the other is thrown idle as to the tilling 
the ground, and many other farming purpoſes. Should he, 
Apoſtle like, abjure the uſe of horſes for his own accom- 
modation, he may then drive in his fuel, and have his 
little farm cultivated in proper ſeaſon ; but every year he 

muſt go to market for fodder to maintain his horſes ; and 
this the late incumbent conſidered as an average expence 
of L. 5 per annum; Which, added to the wages and mainte- 
nance of a ploughman, renders the glebe a loſs rather than 
profit to any incumbent. Without a cow, no family can 
be comfortable in the country ; the glebe, as yielding this 
benefit, is, with all its pecuniary diſadvantages, highly uſe- 
ful. Could the miniſter of Innerleithen find people to hire, 
for driving his coals and tilling his land, and be, by theſe 
means, under no neggflity of keeping a man-ſervant and a 


pair of horſes, he might then not be under any difficulty of 


providing fodder for two cows, and a horſe for pariſh duty, 
and by that means his glebe would turn out profitable. 
As circumſtances ftand, this cannot be obtained. Accom- 
modation, therefore, and not profit, is all that can be looked 
for. Twenty acres of farm, at a reaſonable rent, would 
render the clergyman's ſituation comfortable, and the poſ- 
| ſeſſion of the glebe profitable. Such is the outline of an 


anſwer to the queſtion, as it relates to this pariſh. The 


writer of this report ſpeaks not from theoretical ſpeculation, 
but from dear bought experience; and what is true in the 
one caſe is fully applicable in the other. Both manſe and 


church are in a good ſtate of repair. The manſe was built 
bo for 


th 
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for the laſt incumbent; the church a few years ago, and, for 
its ſize, is one of the neateſt country churches in the county. 

The poor are ſupported by a poors-rate, one half paid 
by the heritors, the other by the tenants. The rate has an 
additional increaſe every year, which is a general obſerva- 
tion made from every pariſh where this mode of proviſion 
has been recurred unto. The ſeflion have ſome funds in 
their hands, which they diſtribute to the moſt indigent of 
thoſe who receive the legal proviſion, in caſes of particular 
diſtreſs. The late incumbent obtained from the Earl of 
Traquair, when he fitted up the mineral well, the right of 
diſpoſing of it, ſeaſon by ſeaſon, to ſome pauper, who, by 
opening and ſhutting it to thoſe who reſorted to it, might 


be entitled to any pecuniary gratuity they pleaſed to confer. 


By the regulations, it was to be open two hours every 
morning, and two every evening, Sunday evening excepted, 
Mr Brodie, whoſe generoſity is only equalled by his im- 
partiality, gives L. 5, 58. every year, to be diſtributed by 
the clergyman to poor houſeholders. As ſoon as this gen- 
tleman had a permanent intereſt in the'pariſh, he began to 
feel for the wants of the indigent, and though not obliged 
by law to provide for the poor, he made a law for himſelf, 
by which he has contributed more to the needy, than the 
moſt extenfive proprietor is bound to by law. This, with 


the circulation of money produced by thoſe employed in 


the manufactory, many of whom are old people and chil- 
dren, who could have earned little or nothing, has benefited 
the poor of the village very much. 


Moral. Whether the eaſier acquiſition of money has 


had a tendency to improve the morals of the lower claſs, 
may be eaſily determined by the experience of every body. 
They are ſtill ſound in their religious principles, and pique 
themſelves on being ſo. Religion and morality, or rather 
Vor. XIX. 4 G | | that 
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that branch of it, ſobriety, have long been at odds in this 
diſtrict. Example goes beyond precept. The lower clafs 
will, if poſſible, imitate their betters. What proportion 
the Diſſenters may bear to thoſe who are of the Eſtabliſhed 


Church is beyond the power of man to determine. The 
various denominations among us uſe times of vacancy, if 


poſſible, to carry off as many as they can ; and diſguſt, or 
diſappointment, or any thing, in ſhort, may, with a little 
fophiſtry, become the pretext. Theſe cauſes have already 
begun to operate, and what effects they ſhall produce time 
alone can unfold. | 


School. — The average number of ſcholars may be betwixt 
30 and 35. The greateſt number are in ſpring. The 
ſchoolmaſter teaches Latin, Engliſh, writing, and arithmetic, 
His emoluments of office are L. 100 Scots. 

Mr Brodie, who equally regards, in his extenſive philan- 
thropy, the ſaſtenance of the body and the improvement of 
the mind, gives him L. 5, 58. for educating poor children. 
His office of ſeſſion-clerk may yield L. 1. He has likewiſe 
a free houſe and garden. His whole emoluments can hard- 
ly exceed L.20 per annum. He has contrived to rear a 
family upon this {lender income. If emolument of office is 
neceſſary to promote its uſefulneſs, this moſt important of 
all employments for the good of ſociety, a country ſchool- 
maſter, will ſoon be no more, unleſs ſome means are fallen 
upon to render it more lucrative and reſpectable. 


Antiguities.— Tower houſes are met with in a ruinous 

condition at the mouth of every defile through this exten - 
five pariſh. Tradition is ſilent, except in two or three in- 
ſtances at moſt, by whom they were occupied. If the ſame 
ſcenes of iniquity were practiſed in them all that the records 


of the preſbytery of Peebles attaches to one of them, they 
have 
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have deſervedly become the habitation of owls. A ſtrong 


fortification was erected, in times of hoſtility, on a riſing 


ground immediately adjoining to the village of Innerleithen. 

Veſtiges of the fofſum are {till diſcernible on the outſide of 
the third line of circumvallation. Within the thirdyof theſe 

lines there is a ſpace of rather more than an Engliſh acre. 

An immenſe quantity of ſtones have been collected to form 

theſe lines, No cement ſeems to have been employed. 

The looſe ſtones were, however, built with conſiderable 
care. By whom conſtructed, at what time, againft whom, 

are queries to be anſwered by conjeQure only. 


Names of Places. — Theſe are, in general, borrowed from 
the diale& of the language at preſent ſpoken; ſome from 
their preſent or former proprietors. Horſbrugh Caſtle, 
Tower, and lands, derived their name from the anceſtors of 
Horſbrugh of that ilk, a conſiderable proprietor at preſent 
in the pariſh. The origin of the name the writer learned, 
in the courſe of this inveſtigation, to have ariſen from the 
following circumſtance :—During the time that Peebles was 
a hunting reſidence to the Kings of Scotland, the King and 
his nobles were engaged in the ſport of hawking. The 
hawk flew acroſs the Tweed after his prey. The river 
happened to be in flood; the King and the nobles could 
not follow. The anceſtor - of the family, of the name of 
either Hunter or Hamilton, was, at the time, ploughing on 
the lands, which afterwards, by royal grant, became his 
own ; acquainted with the river, whoſe banks he cultivated, 
he looſed his plough, and with one of his horſes came acroſs 
the ſtream, and reſtored the hawk and his prey to the royal 
hunter ; for which meritorious ſervice the King endowed 
him with all the lands within view of his plough north of 
Tweed. As he was crofling the river, either the King, or 
ane of his attendants, cried out, Hor/e bruik weel, and thence 
the 
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the lands, and their owner, were called Horſebruik; which, 
in the courſe of time, have been changed into Horſhurgh, 
Valeat quod valere puſſit. The preſent proprietor has, in- 
dependent of royal grant, a very juſt title to the lands on 
which hei reſides, They came into the family by an in- 
termarriage with the name of Tait; but the preſent occu- 
pant, by judicious improvement, has raiſed their value, 
from ſcarcely L. 50 of annual income, to be worth L. 300 
per annum. The only ſubſtantial improvement in planting 
and incloſing, in the whole pariſh, has been effected by him; 
and whillt he has given beauty to his vicinity, he has added 
conſiderably to his annual income. In a country like ours, 
where ſo much ſtill remains to be done, every attempt to 
improve the face of the country merits its due Rams, and 
de nat to. be withheld. 


- Road up Laldhen, ts ſammer 1794, this road, formed 
by ſubſcription, and at preſent kept in repair by the ſame 
means, with the addition of the money for the commuta- 
tion for ſtatute labour, was begun to be uſed for the pur- 
poſes of driving lime and coal. During the courſe of that 
ſummer upwards of 3000, bolls of lime, Linlithgow mea- 
ſure, and a confiderable quantity of coal, were drove on it. 
This line of communications ſhortens the diſtance from coal 
and lime, from 12 to 14 miles. Both coal and lime are of 
better quality, and a conſiderable ſaving in toll- bar duty 
is obtained. The effects of opening this communication 
have already appeared highly beneficial to thoſe who at 
firſt ſubſcribed, and they are, as far as they are individually 
concerned, ready to enter into a ſecond ſubſcription, to 
carry the meaſure, as far as their ability allows, into com- 
plete effect. The narrow policy of others, who have not 
ſubſcribed, and who have taken ad vantage of this communi- 
Fation, prevents them from ſubſcribing at all. A. public good 


may 


- 
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may by theſe means fall to nought, and the improvement of 


this highly improvable diſtrict be retarded. The accom- 


pliſhing this purpoſe is worthy the-patriotic ſpirit of the 
Honourable Prefident of the Board of Agriculture. In his 
extenſive communications with the members of that Ho- 


nourable 'Beard, he may open the eyes of ſome of them to 


their own advantage, and may point out to the nation in 
general the propriety of adopting this line of * 
bein Carlifle and — | 


PUR and Diſadvantages —In the account already 
given, the advantages of this pariſh have already been 
pretty fully detailed. A pure air, a fertile ſoil, abundant 
paſtures, the means of inſtruction afforded to all, even the 
indigent, plenty of labour for the induſtrious, a legal provi- 
ſion provided for the needy, are a ſhort . recapitulation of 
theſe. The diſadvantages are, in ſome reſpeQs, likewiſe 
hinted at. The greateſt of theſe is, the diſtance from fuel. 
Peats are not to be obtained for general uſe. Furze was 
formerly the dependence of the lower claſs for their win- 
ter fire ; but the induſtry of a farmer, who began his occu- 
pancy at Whitſunday laſt, has already gone far to remove 
this ſupply, and will ſoon make an abſolute ſcarcity. The 
lands he poſſeſſes were formerly rented at L. 84 Sterling 
yearly ; now they are let in leaſe for 19 years at L. 350 
Sterling per ann. During the currency of the former leaſe, 
the lands might be ſuffered to bear furze, and yet the rent 
might have been paid. As things now ſtand, he muſt try 
ſome more productive mode of occupancy, elſe the price of 


labour and rent cannot be paid ; the laſt of which is qua- 


druple what it was, and the firſt double, in the courſe of, 
theſe laſt fix years. The completing the road up Leithen 
would bring the village of Innerleithen into a certainty of 
having coals at all ſeaſons of the year. An attention to 

ſobriety 
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ſobriety would furniſh them with the means of providing 
themſelves with fuel of the beſt and cheapeſt kind. Com- 
fortable at home, they would not need to ſeek enjoyment 


abroad. Contented with their condition, they would not 


follow thoſe given to change. Theſe reflections by no 
means are intended for general application. Under all the 
diſadvantages already enumerated, the generality enjoy, in 
a conſiderable degree, the advantages of civiliſed ſociety, 
They love their country, are attached to its conſtitution, 
and rejoice in the ſecurity the laws afford. If any thing is 
awanting to meliorate their condition, it is reducing their 
religious knowledge to practice. 


Real and Valued Rent.—As far as can be conjectured, the 


real rent 15 upwards of L. 3000 OE The valued rent 
is L. 6639: 1: 2 
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NUMBER XXIX. 
PARISH OF GLENBUCKET, 


(CounTY AND SYNOD or ABERDEEN, PRESBYTERY or 
ALFORD). 


From Materials communicated by the' Rev. WILLIAM 
SPENCE. | 


* E pariſh of Glenbucket is ſituated in tne preſbytery 


of Alford, and ſynod and county of Aberdeen. The 
extreme breadth, (at leaſt of the cultivated part) is not 


above a mile, generally not half a mile ; z its length about 


four. It lies on each ſide of a ſmall brook, called Bucket, 
running from north-eaſt to ſouth-weſt, where it falls into 
Don, and is bounded by the pariſh of Strathdon on the 
eaſt, ſouth, and weſt. The pariſh of Cabrach lies to the 
north, from which it is ſeparated by a hill of about four 
miles wide, Tradition reports that it once belonged to 
that pariſh ; and the remains of the chapel, where it is 
likely public worſhip was performed, were not long ago to 
be ſeen. The ſoil 1 is, for the moſt part, of a light loam, on 
ſome farms mixed with clay. The ſprings are in general 
backward, and vegetation advances very ſlowly at firſt : 
The ſummers are, however, warm, as the parith is encircled 


by hills, ſo that the harveſts are by no means ſo late as 


might be expected. The crops are, oats, for the molt part 


of an early kind, and Scotch bear. Artificial graſſes are 
beginning, 
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beginning, and only beginning, to be ſown, and the advan. 
tages of them to be known. As there are, however, hardly 
any incloſures, and every farmer, almoſt every cottager, 
keeps ſome ſheep, they are with difficulty guarded in the 
winter. The turnips muſt indeed, in general, be taken up, 
as there is no preſerving of them. 

The people are ſober, and very indoftrions. There are 
few that do not make their own ploughs and carts, and allo 
their brogues or ſhoes. 

The pariſh is the property of one heritor, (the Earl of 
Fife); and contains, by a very exact liſt taken laſt winter, 
(1795), 449 ſouls; 229 males, 220 females. The average 
of deaths, for eight years, is about 8. The population, ac- 
cording to Dr Webſter's account, in 1755, was 430. 

The names of places, almoſt without exception, are de- 
rived from the Gaelic, as Badenyon, which gives name to 
an excellent ſong; and e as is ſaid, the Bird's Buſh, or 
7 Bietet. | 

There are no funds fi the dapper of the poor but the 
weekly collections, which are ſmall. Luckily there are 
ſeldom any that require conſtant ſupply. Six or ſeven re- 
ceive a few ſhillings twice or thrice in the year. | 

As the pariſh is ſmall, ſo the Ripend is perhaps the 
ſmalleſt in Scotland. The kirk, manſe, and offices, were all 
lately rebuilt. = 


The pariſh hes at a great diſtance from every market- 


town. Aberdeen, the poſt-town, is above 30 miles off. 


To it the people muſt carry whatever they have for fale, 
and from thence all their neceſſaries are procured. None 
but thoſe who have felt it can imagine how inconvenient 
it is to be at ſuch a diſtance from a poſt-office and market- 
town, when, for ſix or eight weeks, ſometimes all communi- 
cation 1s ſtopped, 
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er, NUMBER XXX. 


PARISH OF YE THOLM, 
are | | 
fo 
(County or RoxBURGH, SYNOD oF MERSE AND Tzvror- 
of DALE, PRESBYTERY or KELs0.) 


Collected from Materials communicated by the Rev. 
de- WILLIAM BLACKIE. 


are 


HE pariſh of Yetholm, or Zetholm, has never had any 
et · other name, as far as is known, nor does it appear that 
off | a part of any other pariſh has been annexed to it. Where 
le, | longeſt, which is nearly from north-weſt to ſouth-eaſt, its 
one extent is between four miles and four and a half; the 
ent breadth generally about two miles; and the Bowmont wa- 
et- ter divides it into two parts, not quite equal, the largeſt be- 
mi- ing towards the north-weſt. On the ſouth, and ſouth-weſt, 
and weſt, it is bounded by the pariſh of Morbottle; on the 

north-weſt by the pariſh of Linton; and on all the other 
M- Vor. XIX, 4 H quarters 
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quarters by the Engliſh border. It is hilly, but the hills are 
green. The Bowmont water has ſome pretty large haughs; 
and from the miniſter's manſe to the north-weſt there is a 
piece of flat land along with theſe haughs, for the extent of 
about 1x mile, —About ſtraight weſt, where this pariſh 


marches with that of M orbottle, there is a loch of more 
than a mile in circumference, in which are both pike and 


perch, the flat land already ſpoken of reaching round Ve- 
thelm Law till you come quite to the loch. 


Agriculture.—-About 1170 Engliſh acres are actually un- 
der tillage, and though there be ſome wheat ſown, yet the 
greateſt part is laid out in raiſing barley and oats, and tur- 
nips. Even the ſmall tenants, who have from 1 and 2 to 
ro and 15 acres, from Mr Wauchope and the Marquis of 
Tweeddale, have their turnip quarter, for which, on ac- 
count of their vicinity to Northumberland, they find a rea- 
dy market, getting, when a good crop, ſome years L. 3, 
others L. 5, to be eaten upon the ground with ſheep. Much 
more land could be made arable. 

The ſheep maintained in ſummer (not reckoning the 
lambs, which are about 2 500, and of which 1160 are ſold 


off whilft lambs) are about 4800. They are generally the 


largeſt of the Cheviot breed, and if a period of 10 years is 
taken, it will be found upon an average, that the beſt prices 
in this country have been got for wool growing in this pa- 


riſh. Laſt ſummer moſt of it was ſold for L. 1, 11 8. per 


ſtone, It is the ſhort clothing-wool, and they prefer the 
New England tar, mixed with butter, for ſalve. In ma- 
king the ſalve for ſmearing, they take 40 pounds of butter, 
24 ounces in the pound, to 6 Scots pints of tar, with which 
they ſmear 140 ſheep, A good many years ago, a trial 
was made in a neighbouring pariſh, farther up the Bow- 


mont water, of croſſing with the Bakewell breed; but it 
was 


8 
8 
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was found ſo far from being an improvement, that they ſold 


them off as ſpeedily as poſſible. 


The number of black cattle, except cows for mille are 


comparatively ſmall. The number of farmers horſes, both 
for work and riding, is 39; and of farmers and hinds or 


herds cows, is 50. For ſome time paſt only 12 oxen have 
been reared ; 40 Highland cattle have been bought in and 
fed off. Among the ſmall tenants, and inhabitants who 
have no land at all, are kept 76 horſes. The number of 
their milk cows may be about 64, beſides ſome of them 
bringin g up young ones. 


Common. There is 8 common in this pariſh of about 


200 acres in extent, of which 40 or 50 are thought im- 


proveable. There is very little wood, and the gentlemen 
ſeem not diſpoſed to plant any, although there is abundance 
of land fit for no other uſe. 


Population.— This pariſh has, J ſuppoſe, more than dou- 
bled its population in the courſe of this century, becauſe 
many villages in the neighbouring pariſhes of Hounam, 


Morbottle, and Linton, have been totally razed ſince the 


memory of people now living, and many of the inhabitants 


have withdrawn into the towns of Yetholm and Kirk- 


Yetholm, two villages in which the greateſt number of this 
pariſh dwell; the former belonging to Mr Wauchope, and 
ſituated upon the north-weſt fide of the Bowmont water; 
the other belonging to the Marquis of T weeddale, and on the 
ſouth-eaſt fide of ſaid water. 

When the preſent incumbent was ordained in the year 
1786, he, in the courſe of his parochial viſitation, found the 
number of ſouls to be in Town-Yetholm 539, in Kirk- 
'Yetholm 323, and in the reſt of the pariſh 208, making in 
all 1070 ſouls. There were 491 males, and 579 females, 
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Upon taking a new ſurvey of the number of inhabitants, 
reckoning none but thoſe who reſide, at preſent (January 
1797) | in the pariſh, I found in Town-Yetholm 490 ſouls, 

in Kirk-Vetholm 305, and in the reſt of the pariſh 181; 
in all 976. The population in 1755, by the return ſent to 

Dr Webſter, was 699. 

The reaſon why the number of females exceeds that of 
the males muſt be, that for about 30 or 40 years paſt the 
country about being greatly depopulated, ſingle women un- 

fit for farmers ſervice, or an old widow with a daughter or 
two, moſt of them equally unfit, took refuge in theſe villa- 
ges, and earned their livelihood by fpinning, perhaps ſome 
one of the family by hoeing turnips by the day, and hiring 

themſelves in harveſt; whilſt the males hired themſelves 
for herds, hinds, and farmers ſervants, and were in other 
pariſhes. This is not mere conjecture, for a great part of 
the paupers upon the lift confiſt of ſuch women, and I know 
of many more who ſtill ſubſiſt by their own labour. Be- 
fides, ſome fingle women, or widows, after obtaining a ſet- 
tlement in other pariſhes, come to reſide in theſe villages; 
becauſe ſtout women, fit to be employed the whole ſeaſon 
in every kind of out-work, are ſo ſcarce in proportion to 
the demand, that no farmer will let a cottage, but upon the 


condition of being furniſhed with a worker, for whom, even 


in the turnip-ſeaſon, they pay 8d. or gd. per day, without 


victuals. Thoſe who were hired by the day in ſummer: 


1795 got 18. a-day; and men before harveſt got 1s. and 
6d. a-day, without victuals. During harveſt many farmers 


none gave below 1s. and 4 d. For women 1s. and 4d. 


and none below 18. and 2 d. Some years ago 6d. was rec- 
koned equal to victuals for a day: 8 d. is now thought by 


ſome the proper allowance. Labourers prefer getting their 


victuals to an allowance 1 in money. : 
n 
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Shepherds, 


Schoolmaſters, 


Millers, 
Skinner, 


Retailers of merchandiſe, 
Tailors, 
Maſons, 

Waukers and dyers, 
 Thatchers, 
Gatherers of eggs, having no other occupation, 


Bakers, 


Fidler, 


Gardeners, 
Carriers, one a ſtated weekly carrier to Kelſo, 
Surgeons, one given over buſineſs, 
Butchers, 
Coblers, 
Pedlar, 


Tetbelm. 


In order to aſcertain whether, in the natural courſe, the 
number of males be greater than the number of females, I 
picked out all thoſe families which conſiſted moſtly of chil- 
dren, and found the males more numerous than the fe- 
males. Re 


\ 


Occupation: of the Inhabitants. 

Tinkers and gypfies, all in Kirk-Yetholm, including 

women and children, 
Weavers, 
Smiths, 
Wrights, 
Shoemakers, 
Coopers, one of them alſo a whlee-w 
Day-labourers, 
Ploughmen and hinds, 


right, 


— 


Mw Ge 0 - 


$5. FT 


. 
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Saddler, SEES 77 
Malſter, 5 | 
Cow dealer, 3 8 


Rent. — The valued rent of the pariſh is L. 7049: 13: 4 
Scots. The real rent is about L. 2 104 Sterling. It may 
with propriety be ſaid to be three times more than it was 
during the remembrance of ſome old people yet living. 


Stipend.— Till lately the ſtipend was no more than 134 
bolls oat-meal, 14 bolls barley, 5 bolls wheat, all in Te- 
viotdale meaſure, and L. 38: 17: 94x in money, beſides 
L. 1: 13: 4 for communion-elements. An augmentation 
was lately granted of 2 chalders of oat-meal, Linlithgow 
meaſure, and L. 2: 6: 8 for communion- elements. But af. 
ter all, if one conſiders, on the one hand, the great and ra- 
pid advances of rents, and on the other, the abundance of 
free teind in the pariſh, and that the ſtipend was never 
augmented before, he may be juſtified in pronouncing it too 
ſmall. Andrew Wauchope, Eſq; of Niddrie is patron. 


Scbool.— The falary belonging to the parochial ſchool is 
100 merks Scots. The maſter is furniſhed with a good 
ſchool-houſe and dwelling-houſe. There are two or three 
private ſchools, for the accommodation of the inhabitants. 
The number of ſcholars may be about 80. 


Poor—The number of poor upon the roll is uſually about 
30, who receive from 28. 6d. to 8d. per week each, as 
their neceſſities may require. Beſides the ſtated poor, ſome 
needy families receive occaſional ſupply. The funds for 
anſwering theſe purpoſes ariſe chiefly from aſſeſſments. 
They amounted from Whitſunday to Martinmas, in the 
year 1795, to the ſum of L. 52, 198. Sterling. The col- 

lections 
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NUMBER XXXI. 
PARISH OF AULDEARN, 


(County or NAiRN, SYNOD oF MokRar, AND PRESBY- 
|  _ _ TERY OF NAIRN). 


By the Rev. Mk Jonx PATERSON. 


— A 


ULDEARN is faid by Mr Shaw's hiſtory of Moray 
to be compoſed of two Gaelic words, importing the 
iron-coloured brook, from a ſediment of that colour occa- 
fionally thrown out by the brook, which runs weſtward of 
the village. By other gentlemen ſkilled in that language, 
it is ſuppoſed to denote the brook covered with alders, from 
the abundance of the trees ſo denominated, which grew 
along the ſides of it, and which ſtill grow near it. It was 
formerly a place of much greater conſideration than at pre- 
ſent, and the ſeat of the Dean of Moray, who prefided over 
ten canons, and in the biſhop's abſence preſided in the chap- 
ters and in ſynods. From a grant of the © lands of Penie 
(Pethenach juxta Erin per ſuas rectas diviſas)” in this pariſh 
to the Priory of Urquhart, by David L. its ancient name 
ſeems to have been ſimply Erin, 


The 


. 


re- 
rer 


nie 


ith 


The 
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he church and manſe are pleaſantly firuated on a i- 
ing ground, which commands an extenfive proſpett of the 


Moray Firth, and Bay of Cromarty, of part of five diff 


ſhires, and a landſcape of many thonſatid acres of cultivated 
lands. They are ſituated in the centre between Elgin and 
Inverneſs, 20 miles from each; On the north the pariſh 
extends four miles along the coaſt of the Moray Firth, 6 
miles from ſouth to north, and the ſame from eaſt to weſt ; 
bounded on the ſouth by the hills of Ardlach, on the weſt 


by the pariſh of Calder, and on the eaſt by Dykes and 


Edinkaillie. The ſouth-eaſt part of the pariſh is of a rich red 
mortar ſoil, of difficult cultivation, but producing luxuriant 
crops of barley, oats, and peaſe. The ſouth-weſt diviſion is 
of a mould darker, and not ſo fertile as the former, and in 
late ſeaſons the corn is liable to much damage, Around the 
village of Auldearn the ſoil is light and dry, in ſhowery 
ſeaſons recompenſing the labours of the huſpandman; but in 
thoſe of an oppoſite deſcription is parched, and the crop de- 
ficient, The north part is of a cold and heavy loam, ex- 
tremely difficult in wet weather to labour in winter. The 
eaſt and weſt fides are of a fimilar mould; producing weigh- 
ty crops of oats, but not fo favourable for barley, although - 
barley, in general, is the grain moſt congenial to the ſoil of 
the pariſh, and vies in excellence with any in the northern 
part of this iſland. In that quarter of the pariſh which is 


the property of Lord Cawdor, the ground is ſo encumber- 


ed with ſtohes, that if his eftate was cleared of them, it is 
computed it would rife one-fifth. in value, 


Climate. The climate is mild and ſerene, at leaſt in the 
lower and level parts of the pariſh, No diſeaſes peculiar 
to the place are prevalent. Notwithſtanding the immoderate 
uſe of ſpiritnous liquors, the ravages which dropſical and 
confumptive diſtempers have made elſewhere, are here hap- 
Vol. XIX. | 4 1 pily 
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pily unknown; very few have fallen a ſacriſioe to the ſmill- 
pox, though the people are in general averſe to ineculation, 
from the general gloomineſs of their faith, which teaches them, 
that all diſeaſes which afflict the human frame are inſtances 
of the Divine interpoſition, for the puniſhment of ſin; any 
interference, therefore, on their part, they deem an uſurpa- 
tion of the prerogative of the Almighty. 


State of Property. The valued rent of this pariſh, a- 
mounting to L. 725 5, 78. Scots, is divided among fix heri- 
tors. Miſs Brodie of Lethen has an elegant ſeat in the 
ſouth part of the pariſh, ſituated in a hollow betwixt two 
hills, ſheltered on the eaſt, weſt, and ſouth ſides, by planta- 
tions of trees; among which the majeſtic ſize of ſome vene- 
rable beeches, with their luxariant diffuſion of boughs and 
branches, maſt attract the notice of every beholder North 
of the church, in a delightful plain, beautifully variegated 
with wood and water, lies the family-feat of the Dunbars 
of Boath. The garden and pleaſure- grounds, with the ſe- 
veral incloſures adjoining, are laid out with the utmoſt ele- 


gance of taſte, The family of Boath have been proprietors - 


of that eſtate upwards of 250 years, —Mr Gordon of Braid 
has a ſummer lodge at Kinſteary. 

The valued rents of the ſeveral heritors, as "RY in the 
ceſs-books, are as follow, viz. : Charles Gordon's, Eſq; of 
Braid, conſiſting of Kinſteary Park, and Auldearn, L. 2322, 
145. 4d. Scots money. James Brodie's, Eſq; of Brodie, 
eſtates of Inſhoch, Lochloy, and Penich, L. 1599, 115. 
Lord Cawdor's eſtates of Bogholl, Moyneſs, Earlſeat, Black- 
hills, Lay lands, and Raitlone, L. 1493: 19 : 6. Miſs Brodie 


of Lethen, L. 1100. Alexander Dunbar, Eſq; of Boath, 


L. 652: 15: 9. Knockowdie, L. 96. The real rent conſi- 
derably exceeds L. 3000 Sterling yearly. 


Population, 


1% 
ly 


n. 
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"© opulation,—In 1755 the population is faid to have a- 


mounted to 1951 ſouls. This ſtatement, however, is liable 


to the ſuſpicion of exaggeration ; for the laſt incumbent, in 
his unſucceſsful application for an augmentation of ſtipend 
the preceding year, 1754, repreſented them as amounting 
to only 1600 ſouls. In an accurate lift taken ſpring laſt 
year (1796), the pariſh was found to contain 1406 inhabi- 
tants; 661 males, and 745 females. 


The total of thoſe who follow the W of agricul- 


ture is 125. Several mechanics and tradeſmen poſſeſs ſmall 
crofts, in order to augment the means of ſubſiſtence for 
themſelves and families. Of day- labourers there are 43, 
11 ſhoemakers, 7 ſmiths, 15 weavers, 8 taylors, 7 millers, 
11 maſons, and 9 ſquare-wrights; and there are 3 inns, and 
4 merchants, in the village of Auldearn, which contains 4x 


houſes, and 185 inhabitants. There are about 97 ſece- 


ders of the Antiburgher perſuaſion, who, in conjuction with 
ſome others, attached to that ſect in the neighbouring pa- 
riſhes, contrive to ſupport a clergyman of their own in Bog- 


holl, in the ſouth-eaſt corner 1 the pariſh, and confines of 


Edinkaillie. 
This ſeceſſion from the communion of the eſtabliſhed re- 


gion began about 40 years ſince, and is now rather on the 


decline. All the reſt belong to the eſtabliſnment, and join 


with it, at leaſt in religious ordinances, although their attach- 


ment to puritanical doctrines makes many of thenr wander 
miles to hear popular and applauded preachers. 1 


Abſtract of births and marriages for 12 years, preceding 


1797 : 5 
Males. Females. Total. Marriages. 


V 31 8 
1786 8 Rn 2 29 19 
1787 - I2 3 21 10 
1788 = 19 15 34 0 


Carried over 58 


9 


34 {th 1 
$6** 3 
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= Mie Females. Total. Marriage, 


| | Brought over 58 1 58 

ee e x4 

V 33 15 

or ELIT 31 13 

17 92ũqſꝗ ? 10 13 23 "= 
17093  * 12 77 R 
—_ ! MM 8 

Bt | | OS SL 24 * 13 

1 ! A 

5 . 346 148 


Average of births nearly 29, of marriages 123. 


Abſtract of births and marriages for 5 years, previous te 
1749: | 
Males. Females. Total. Marriages. 


3744 - 38 26 $54 16 
2745 -. 0. 20 39 7 
EF 8 
! 0-8 60 13 
M 36 3 
116 136 252 00 - 


Average of births For, marriages 92. 


By reaſon of the negligence, of the ſeſfion-clerk of that 
period, the liſt of baptiſms for 5 years previous to 1755, 
which would have afforded the faireſt point of compariſon, 
has been very inaccurately kept. From the above view it 
appears, that the population has decreaſed conſiderably, 


owing, as in other places, to the enlargement of farms, and 


flocking of young men to manufacturing towns. 


Advantages and Diſadvantages of the Pariſh, and Mij- 
cellaneous Obſervatians.—There are few natural woods of 
any 


1. 
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any extent, but one of birch on the eſtate of Inſhock, the 

property of Mr Brodie of Brodie ; and from this wood the 
neighbourhood are generally ſupplied with moſt of their-im- 
plements of huſbandry. Here likewiſe are ſome valuable 
firs, equal in quality to thoſe of Glenmore, and which fell 
at a ſhilling a foot cubic, There are, however, large plan- 
tations of firs interſperſed with laryx, and every ſpecies of 
hard wood known in Scotland reared on the eſtates of all 
the proprietors ; but the moſt conſiderable on that of Mr 
Gordon of Braid. The exertions of this gentleman, in the 
improvement and embelliſhment of his eſtate, by planting 


of trees and hedges, draining of marſhes, burſting of ſtones 
by gun- powder, and incloſing of his grounds, and thus fur- 


niſhing conſtant employment to the induſtrious poor in this 
quarter, deſerve much praiſe. The extent of ground covered 
by Mr Gordon's plantations, including the clumps and belts 
of his pleaſure-ground, exceed 600 acres; and their thinnings 
have already been very ſerviceable for firing, and various 
other country purpoſes. —From the appearance of the dips 
and riſes of the various ſtrata of metals betwixt the houſe 
of Boath and the ſea, it has appeared probable to ſome per- 
ſons of ſagacity and obſervation, that coal might be procu- 
red at an expence nowiſe inadequate to the object, by means 
of a fire-engine planted near the ſea-ſhore. And on that 
property there is a quarry of dark-blue ſtene, which mounts 
like coal into a blaze by the operation of fire, but is not 
conſumed thereby, nor diſſolves in water like limeſtone. 
An almoſt inexhauſtible fund of marl may be found in 


Loch Lity, upon Lord Cawdor's eſtate, covering about 40 


acres of ſurface, to the depth of from 16 to 20 feet ; the lake 
might be drained by a ſmall fire-engine of L. 60 or L. 70 
value. Few of the pariſhioners have made application to 
Lord Cawdor in order to avail themſelves of this valuable 
Manure, The moſt confiderable moſs belongs to Mr Brodie 


af 
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of Brodie. Some other proprietors pretend to have ſervi. 
tudes on it, though with the origin of their claims the pre. 
fent writer 15 unacquainted. The tenants are occupied dy. 
ring the greater part of the ſummer in digging, preparing, 
and bringing home their peats. If there was regular ſup. 
plies of coals brought to Nairn, this labour might in a good 
meaſure be ſuperſeded, and the attention of the buſbandman 
might, to much better purpoſe, be directed to his proper em- 
ployment during that ſeaſon. Large planks of fir are con- 
tained in the bottom 'of this moſs, which ſerve for couples 
and lath to houſes, Trees have been found 60 feet long, 
and z feet ſquare. On the coaſt, on the north part of the pa- 
riſh, lies an inconſiderable lake called Loch Loy, of a mile 
in length, and a quarter broad, rather below the level of the 
ſea. It has formerly undoubtedly been much larger than 
its preſent extent, but gradually contracted by the blowing 
of the ſands in its neighhourhood, in which are two of thoſe 
hills of fluctuating ſand deſcribed mare at large in the ac- 
count of Dyke. 

Theſe hills have ſhifted eaſtward within theſe 20 years 
zoo yards, ſtill preſerving their magnitude and relative di- 
ſtance. The largeſt of theſe hills is about 100 yards per- 
pendicular.— There are three markets held annually in this 
village; one upon the 21ſt June, called St Colm's market, 


in honour, it is ſuppoſed, & St Columba, the founder of = | 


monaſtery of Iona. 


The State of Agriculture. — The inhabitants are tenacious 
af antiquated practices, and admit of the improvements of 
enlightened experience by {low degrees. The mode is not 
materially altered from that in uſe 30 years ſince. When the 
corns are got clear off the ground, they begin to give a rib- 

furrow acroſs the field intended for barley or peaſe; when 
that is over, if the ſeaſon prove favourahle, they give a 
clean 
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tlean furrow to their laſt year's barley-ground, for oats, 
which are begun to be ſown the 28th of March, and finiſh- 
ed the 5th of April; then they begin to ſpread their dung, 
and give a clean furrow to their barley- ground; a third fur- 
row precedes the ſowing of the barley ; begun the 8th May, 
and finiſhed towards the concluſion of that month. 

The harveſt, in indulgent ſeaſons, begins 1oth Septem- 
ber, and ends about the laſt days of October. The common 
mode of preparing their dung for barley, is one half dung, 
and the other half mortar, but more frequently ſand. | 


The better ſort of tenants have ploughs of the Engliſh 
eonſtruQtion, drawn by a couple of horſes; others are the 
old Scots plough, drawn by 6 or 8 oxen, where the ground 


is ſtony and of hard culture. The former makes uſe of 
box-carts, and the latter of kellocks, for conveying the 
compolt which they uſe for manure. The kellock is of a co- 


nical figure, conſtructed of twigs of broom or juniper, 
interwoven in the manner of baſkets ; the fabrication of 
which furniſhes employment to ſome of the labouring 


poor. It is ſuſpended by two ſhafts, in which a ſingle horſe 
is placed, and ſet on a clumſy two-wheeled carriage. The 
kellock is in value 1s. and ſlider and wheels 4s. The 
common rotation of crops after breaking up the graſs-field 


Ko 1/t, Two of oats, in ſucceſſion; 2d, Barley; 3d, Oats; 


4th, Peaſe; and thereafter barley, with clover-ſeeds, both 
white and red. All kinds of clover are ſown here, though 
but lately introduced; they are uſed here even only by the 
more opulent, little hay being raiſed by the pooreſt ſort. 
The labouring cattle are weak and ſtarving in the ſpring, 
for want of fodder, and are fed on ſtraw. They are thus 
often under the neceſlity of ſending their cattle to the High- 


lands jn ſummer, whence they return in as wretched a con- 


dition as they are ſent. Potatoes, forming the ſubſiſtence 
of the people one-third of the year, are planted by every 
rank ; 
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rank; by the more ſubſtantial they are drilled, by the pot 

er they are planted in every furro'v. The latter, though 
not ſo productive as the other, yet are eſteemed better food. 
The ordinary return of an acre of drilled potatoes is about 
16 bolls, but that of the other ſort is not ſo abundant. The 
barley of this pariſh is in high demand among diſtillers, and 
weighs between 17 and 19 ſtone, Amſterdam weight. A. 
bove 2000 bolls of barley, and an equal quantity of oats, 


beſides what is neceſſary for the maintenance of the inhabi. 


tants, are annually exported. No peaſe are raiſed but for 
home conſumption, and little wheat, till laſt year, that, 
alured by the high prices of that grain, ſome farmers have 
begun to direct their attention to its cultivation, and, it is 
hoped, will find their account in it. The beſt cultivated 
fields let from 25's. to 36s. per acre; but in the hilly parts 
rarely above 1586. The moſt extenſive farmers rent from 
L. 60 to L. 80 Sterling; the ſmalleſt from L. 10 to L. 26. 
Sterling. None of the proprietors have incloſed any of 
their grounds, nor give encouragement to their tenants to 
do ſo, although moſt of them would give chearfully an ad- 
vance of rent to have them incloſed, as their neighbours 
feed their cattle promiſcuouſly from the end of harveſt to 
the firſt of April, which prevents improving tenants from 
raifing turnips, wheat, or ſown-grafs to advantage. 

The horſes in this pariſh, about 350 in number, are of a 
ſmall fize, from L. 6 to L. 10 a- piece in value; thoſe poſſeſ- 
ſed by the more opulent from L. 10 to L. 20 Sterling. The 
black cattle, in number 910, are of a mixed breed; Lan- 
caſhire, Dutch, Fifeſhire, and Highland; though the laſt 
mentioned ſpecies ſurpaſſes the others in number. The ſmall- 
eſt will weigh from 50 to 60 lb. per quarter, 194 oz. Am- 
ſterdam weight: The middling ſize from 70 to 80 lb. the 
quarter: The largeſt ſize from 100 to 140 lb. the quarter. 


The ſheep, about 1200, are of the ſmall white-faced kind; 
the 


of Keen. 25 


the ewes weighing from 6 to 10 w. per quarter, nd the 
wethers fram 8 to 12 lb. per quarter. Their wool i is e- 
ſteemed, and reckoned We to that of the large black 
een 7 
No manufadlure, flax- mill, « or bleachfield, have yet been. 
eſtabliſhed: here, though the pariſh i is ſuppoſed to be poſleſ- 


ſed of ſingular advantages for them all, and likewiſe for. 


ſome branch of thread or ſtockin g manufactory. 


The ſtipend, by decreet 1755, was fixed to be 6 chalders 


of vidual, half barley, half oat-meal, 400. merks Scots, with 


L. 60 Scots for commynion.money, 14 wethers, and 11 ſhil- 


lings feu-duty for the Deap's, Crook near Elgin, But by : an 


interlocutor of the Court of T einds, 24th February 1796, 
the miniſter's ſtipend is augwented L. 21 Sterling ar; 
and the meal altered from 48 bolls of the meaſure uſed and 
wont, to 54 bolls, at 8 ſtone per boll. = 

The church was built in the year 1757, and is ill in 


good repair; the manſe was built in 1751, was refitted laſt 
ſummer, and is now well finiſhed, at the expence of above 


L. 200 Sterling. 
The ſchoolmaſter's ſalary is 16 bolls barley, The "TORY 
bouſe ig decent; about 30 ſcholars attend, who are initiated 


in the elements of Latin, Engliſh, writing, and arithmetic ; 


his fee as ſeſſion · clerk is variable, ariſing from the fines of 
delinqdents. The funds for the ſupport of the poor ariſe 
from the weekly colle&ion and mortcloth-money, amount- 


ing to the ſmall ſum of between L,8 and L. Sterling year- 
ly, with the intereſt of L. 94 Sterling, accumulated by the 
attention of the late incumbent. The number of poor on 


the roll are 567 Mr Brodie of Brodie is patron of this pa- 
riſh. N 
The inhabitants are ſufficiently turned to the devout vir- 


tues; but their zeal not being of that ſort which is founded 


in knowledge, and which adds ſtrength and ſtability to vir- 
Vor. XIX. 4 K ZE tue, 
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tue, is ; conceived by them to imply ſuch a degree of merit 
as to emancipate them in fome meaſure from tlie reſtraints 


of morality. There are not -wiilthhg igſtantes of petty 
thefts, yet they have never been diſgraced by any crime of 
ſo- flagrant 3 55 nature as to fubjea!' thein'to a trial before a eri- | 
minal court 3 1 their faults's are in general the offspriog of 


Ignorance and liberal | prejudice, father than of a Edtrupted 


hea * noh 10 131% 70 ongid 2:01 

There? are veſti ges of two Druidical temples, but not ſo 
entjre as to merit particular deſetiption. Hard by the 
church is a green mount, in form ulmoſt perfectly circular, 
commotly called Caſtle Hill, Which has all the appearance 
of artificial Formation, and was probably one of thoſe' places 
| which antiquarians e to e been Wm for the 
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NUMBER XxXit. 


PARISH OF KILLEAN AND KILCHENZIE, 


. 
1 


(Couxrr or ARGYLE, SYNOD or ARGYLE, AND PRESBY- 
TERY OF KINTYRE-) 


431% 0 


Ay the Rev. ALEXANDER STUART. | 


Sit dation. - 


T His pariſh (which confiſted of two > parihes till aftet 


the Reformation) derives its name from its two pa- 
tron ſaints, John and Kenneth, with Kill (Cella) prefixed. 
It is fituated in the preſbytery of Kintyre, and county. of 
Argyle. It is bounded on the ſouth by the pariſh of Camp- 


belltown, on the north by the pariſh of Kilcalmonell, an the 
eaſt by the united pariſhes of Saddel and Skipneſs, and on 


the weſt by the Atlantic Ocean. Its length, by the mea- 
ſurement of the road, is 18 miles; and its breadth about 4. 


Soil, &c— The ſoil alon g the coaſt.is in quneral ſharp and 
fandy, but yields good crops of bear, potatoes, and oats, 
from the abundant application of ſea- ware, driven in by the 
ſtorms, and collected by the farmers for manure. The 
arable ſoib upon the higher grounds is generally a thin coat 
of peat earth, on a till bottom. In the mountain there 1s 


very little of green paſture, being moſtly covered with 
heath, 
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Climate. —This pariſh, as it faces the A. Ocean, i is 
much expoſed to the weſterly winds, and the rains which 
generally accompany them. The climate may be ſaid to 
be miſt; or even wet, but not very cold; on account of 
the vicinity of the ſea.— The people are generally heal. 
thy, and ſubject to few diſeaſes. The prejudice againſt in- 
oculation for the ſmall-pox is now done away; and that 
diſeaſe, formerly ſo fatal to children, very ſeldom proves 
mortal; of too children inoculated laſt year not one died, 


Antiquities. —The antiquities of the pariſh conſiſt of a 

number of Daniſh forts, ſome rude obeliſks, and the re- 
mains of one-vitrified tower. One of the obeliſks (which 
ſtands on an eminence, to which it muſt have been carried 
from ſome conſiderable diſtance) meaſures 16 feet above 
ground, and is 4 feet broad, by 24 feet thick; a curious mo- 


nument of the Knowledge which our forefathers muft have 


had of the mechanic powers. 


Church, Stipend, &c.—Extenfive as this pariſh ſtill is, it 
was much more fo before the fate fticumbent, Mr Robert 
Thomſon, after much trouble and expetice, got à part of it 
disjoined, and formed into a new ereckion, together with a 
part of the neighbouring parith of Kilcalmonell. In this 
laudable undertaking his merit was the greater, as his li- 
ving at the time was only L. 50 a- year, with which he had 
to ſupport and educate a numerous family. But he was 2 
man who made little account of his private intereſt when 
engaged 1 in any ſcheme for the public good. He afterwards 
got his living augmented to what 1s at preſent enjoyed by 
the writer of this, namely, 6 chalders of bear, Kintyre mea- 


Lure, and L. 18, 108. Sterling money, together with a glebe, 


and L. 12, 10 8. in lieu of manſe. The Duke of Argyle is 
patron of the pariſh, 
8 Schools. 


he! 
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is  $chools —Theve are 4 ſchools in the pariſh; 1 of them is | j 
ch fupported by the Society for Propagating cette Knöw⸗ i if | 
to ledge, and one by the Royal Te, ; the other 3 by thy |. 
of heritors. a | | | 
4 [| 
_ 3 — 7015. ad. Mt 
Number of families, 2 ag. 4 Reef - 4926 i 
R | 
: lervan FOR. 272 | | carts, * 1 
0 e 22 Mackfrnitts; © 00 1 
2 under 10 years of age $50 5 | W949" v4 * * 
5 5 ws 10 ti 26 75% mies, 6 
| | rom 20 to 50, 7233  wheekwrights 
ch from 30 to ,. 2 5 Y | a 3 
4 from 70 to 10 3% ³ deres, ö 4 
0 | of widowers, > 24 | | 1 
ye widows, 2 88 ? 10 
Total number of ſouls, - 19111 3 
0- Population in 1758, 5 2391 | 4 
2 Decreaſe, N 480 | $138". I x 
Rent of the — 5 HOIST] -. fi 3 
| Vahued rent, : 2 ee 1 5 >. 
Number of _— ; 74 3 2 14 
Cottars, includin 227 3 « 
i SER e e, b whey os 73 
. Sl 00 3 
rt bear bs a 18 2 8 
It . _ — 33 
; - I | 7 . 
a > | 20 1 boats, 2 2 
iv weer bk tle, 3885 | bY Innkeepers, 7 
X | horſes, -- 9 1 tuck-miller and ayer T 
1 ; | | "EP i 
a e of. patipers on the Pari roll 22. 
1 Amount of annual diſtribution to them L. 25. This ſum 
4 5 wholly collected from the offerings of the tenants, trader. 
, men, ſervants, and cottagers; for of 8 heritors, amomg 
4 


whom the property of the parith i: is divided, none reſides in 
q ſit at preſent. 


* The number of Mmarrisges, for 8 years ol; is, at an ave. 
f rage, 244 ; and of baptiſms, 775 for cach year. 
: Agricultur Comm 
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: Agriculture-—As there are but "Wh incloſures in the pa- 
riſh, agricultural i improvements are not greatly advanced i in 


it. From the attention, however, which ſome of the heri. 


tors have of late given to theſe matters, there is reaſon to 
believe that the face of the country will ſoon put on a bet- 
ter appearance, The Duke of Argyle makes it a cove- 
_ nant in the leaſes which he gives his tenants, that they ſhall 


drain and incloſe to a certain extent ſpecified ; and his Grace 


employs a ſkilful improver to ſuperintend the operations. 
"The average returns throughout the pariſh is ſuppoſed 
to be, from oats 3x3 from bear about 6; from potatoes 
from 12 to 15; potatoes are almoſt the only green crop cul- 
tivated by the farmers. The quantity of beans and pets which 
is ſown is not conſiderable ; but there is reaſon to believe, as 
they anſwer well, that the cultivation of them will be more 
attended to in a very ſhort time. The farmers are alſo be- 


ginning to find the advantage of having ſome clover and 


rye-grals, and the cultivation of theſe articles will probably, 
in a few years, be very conſiderable. - A few have raiſed 


turnips, and no doubt many would do fo if the lands were 


incloſed. The greateſt defect in our farming, is the want 
of a proper intermixture of green with white crops. The 
farmers, and indeed the people in general, ate active, 
induſtrious, and well behaved. No doubt their labour will 
turn ſoon to more account, as better implements of huſban- 
dry are now introduced among them. Many, inſtead of 


the old Scotch plough and 4 horſes, uſe now Small's light 


plough and only 2 horſes * and a few have laid afide the 
driver. More attention is alſo paid to the breed of horſes 
and black cattle. There is only one conſiderable ſheep- 
ſtock in the parith, in a mountainous farm. All the far- 
mers have a few for their own uſe; theſe are of the old 
{mall white-faced kind, which now more delicate fleſh 

| nud 


an 


* 
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and finer wool, and are not ſo bea to 2 as the Gal- 


POT breed. 


W ages of Servant. The wages of ſervants are conſtant- 
ly adyancing, At preſent a ſervant man gets from L. 8 
to L. 10 a-year, and a ſervant maid L. 3, beſides a va- 
riety of articles ander the name of bounty; a day-labour- 
er gets 1s. a-day and his victuals; a tailor 10d.; a 


ſhoemaker 8 d. for the making of a pair of ſhoes ; a carpen- 


ter 1 8. 6 d. together, all, with their victuals. Blackſmiths 
are paid by ſo much corn from the merk- land; a practice 
troubleſome to them and the tenants both, and which ought 


to be laid aſide, and money ſubſtituted in its place. The 


fame obſervation will apply tc to the ſchoolmaſter on the * 
rochial eſtabliſhment. * 


Ane and Diſadvantages.— The advantages of the 
pariſh are, a good road, its vicinity to the ſea, and to a mar- 
ket at Campbelltown, with abundance of natural manure 


from ſea-· ware and lime-· ſtone. Its greateſt diſadvantages | 


are, want of timber, and ſcarcity of fuel in many farms, on 
which the peat-moſles are now exhauſted. 
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APPENDIX. 


Communications by Alexander Carnegie, Eſq; Town-Clerk of 
Aberdeen, regarding the — Circumſtances of that 
City. See No. IV. 


T* city of Aberdeen, is one of the moſt ancient, and 
is endowed with ſome of the greateſt privileges and. 
immunities, of any of the royal boroughs in Scotland. 
All hiſtorical accounts agree, that it was originally erect- 
ed into a royal burgh, towards the end of the ninth century, 
by King Gregory of Scotland, firnamed the Great. 


But the original charter of erection, and all the more an- 


cient title-deeds and records of the burgh, were, along with 


the town itſelf, burnt and deſtroyed by the Engliſh, as 
after noticed. 


A very few charters and other grants, however, have 


been ſaved ; the oldeſt of which is a charter by King Wil- 
liam the Lyon, in favour of the burgeſſes of Aberdeen and 
others be-north the Month, granted at Perth, but without 
any date or year, though it muſt have been towards the 
end of the twelfth century, as that King only began to reign 
in 1165. 

There are other two charters granted by the ſame King 
William, to the burgeſſes of Aberdeen, of the toll of their 
chattles through the whole kingdom; both of them dated 
at Aberdeen, the 28th of Auguſt, without mentioning 


either the year of God or King's reign, although, from the 


_ writing and ſeals, they appear to be of a later date than the 
Vol. XIX. a "+". = on 
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former one, and have probably been granted during King 


William's reſidence here, as he certainly built a palace, and 
remained ſome time with his Court at Aberdeen, 

The palace ſtood upon the ſite of the preſent Trinity. Church 
and Trades Hoſpital, in the Shiprow ; and upon King Wil. 
ham's leaving this country, he founded, in the ſame place, a 
monaſtery for the Trinity or Red Friars, which was burnt 
down and deſtroyed along with the town. It was after- 
wards rebuilt about the year 1633, by Dr William Guild, 
miniſter in Aberdeen, who bequeathed and left it for an 
| hoſpital to decayed tradeſmen, beſides ſome other ſubjeQs 
for burſaries at the Mariſchall College, under the patronage 
of the Convener Court. | 

In 1306-7, according to Hector Boeee, the citizens of 
Aberdeen, who had always ſteadily adhered to and ſup- 
ported Robert Bruce's intereſt, being rendered deſperate 


by the cruel and oppreſſive uſage of a ſtrong Engliſh garri- 


ſon, kept in the caſtle there by Edward I. they, along with 
a number of others, adherents to Bruce's intereſt, ſurpriſed 
and ſtormed that garriſon, and put them to the ſword, at 
ſame time laid the caſtle in ruins, in order to prevent the 

Engliſh from returning. | 
A. party of the Engliſh, who happened to be in the neigh- 
bourhood, came immediately to revenge the diſaſter which 
had befallen their countrymen ;. but they were met and en- 
gaged by the Aberdonians and their. aſſociates, in the 
.church-yard of St Nicholas, where the Engliſh were totally 
defeated with great ſlaughter. Although Boece does not 
ſpecify the particular year when theſe defeats of the Eng- 
liſh happened at Aberdeen, yet, from its connection with 
the ſubjects of the context, where it is introduced in the life 
of Biſhop Henry Cheyne, it appears to have been at or 
near the above period, and he thus relates them: Eo 
« prope tempore Bruſiani, Aberdenenſem arcem quam 
aliquot 
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5 aliquot annos maximo cum x Scotorum incommedo Angli 
« tenuerant, A berdonenſibus plurimum ſuppetiarum affe- 


« rentibus, expugnatam, vi eapiunt, cæſis iis qui ejus cuſto- 


h « dize fuerant deſtinati; ac paulo poſt, ne Anglis ullum 
l « Aberdoniz ſupereſſet refugium, omni ſupellectili exhauſ- 
1 tam, ſolo æquarunt. Angli amiſſæ arcis, cæſorumque 
2 « contrubilium, triſti nuncio affecti, coactis copiis, Aberdo- 
« niam movent, animo acceptam injuriam ulciſcendi. Id 


« abi Aberdoniæ nunciatum, Brufiani ſimul cum civibus 
« jlico, oppido, egreſſi ſunt, cum hoſtibus dimicaturi. Jo- 
« annes Friſarius Bruſiani exercitus, qui tum Aberdoniæ 
ö e fuerat, dux, fuis ita animum accendet ad pugnam, ut non 
« tam ad certamen, quam ad certam victoriam, progredi vi- 


i « derentur. Inita pugna, acerrimi certatum. Victoria 1 
F « tandem (ſed cruenta) Scotis ceſſit, Anglorumque plurimi jt | 
N wi prælio cſi, pauci vivi capti, rari fugere, adeo acriter | 
* jn pugna perdurarunt. Placuit victoribus quos captos i] 
a « habebant, ad terrorem extra oppidum furca ſuſpendere ; Ws 
4 e ſed vetuere Canonici, atque ut cxſorum corpora ad porti- 1 
* « cam Templi Divi Nicolai terra conderentur, apud Friſe- 1 | 
8 rium atque Appuli præfectum obtinuerant, ubi eorum oſſa, ll | 
«© cum titulis, in rei monumentum, adhuc cernuntur.” 'f 
4 . In x398, Robert Bruce, after being defeated in different 4 
a engagements, came to Aberdeen, at Which time he was ſo } 
4 exceedingly fick, that he began almoſt to deſpair of the re- if 
” covery of his health, as well as of his kingdom ; but being [ 
y encouraged, and offered aſſiſtance, both in men and money, t 
"I by the Citizens of Aberdeen; and joined by a confiderable 1 
> number of them, he went northward in ſearch of the Eng- . 
h liſh army, commanded by John Cuming Earl of Buchan, [ | | 
2 and Moubray, an Engliſh General, whom he came up with, . 
* and engaged, upon the 22d of May i in that year, near to the | | 
a town of Inverury, where a moſt bloody battle enſued; and 1 
4 although Bruce was then fo weak, that he was obliged to be 4 


* 
ſupported 11 
| 9 

| 
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ſupported on horſeback during the engagement, yet he to- 
tally routed the Engliſh with great ſlaughter. He ſoon aſter- 
wards recovered his health; and;his national affairs every day 


' wore a more favourable aſpeQ, this being the firſt victory | 


which he had obtained. 

The firſt charter now extant in favour of the burgh itſelf, 
is granted by King Robert Bruce, in 1320, which contains 
alſo a gift and conveyance to the community of the Royal 
Foreſt of Stocket, Beſides which, he, by ſeveral other 
charters, granted various farther privileges and immunities 

to the burgh and citizens of Aberdeen, ſeveral of which 
are likewiſe ſtill extant from the 1314 downward ta 
1329. 

In 1333, Edward III. of England having ſent a fleet of 

-ſhips to ravage the eaſt coaſt of Scotland, a body of Engliſh 


landed, and, by ſurpriſe, attacked the town of Aberdeen in 
the night-time, killed a great number of the inhabitants, 


and burnt and deſtroyed the town for fix days together, in 
revenge of the ſeveral defeats which their countrymen had 
there received. And Boece, in his Hiſtory of the Lives of 
the Biſhops of Aberdeen, thus relates that direful cataſtrophe 
which befel the town, viz.—“ Per id tempus triginta naves 
« Anglicane, in ſtatione portui Aberdonenſi proxima noctu 
« jecere anchoras, unde expoſitæ copiæ in terram pene Aber - 
« donium prius ſunt ingreſſæ, quam cives eas adveniſſe ſen- 
« ſerunt. Sequutus pa vor ingens, terrorque omnium; ut, 
« hominum, mulierum, atque puerorum fugientium turmus, 
e paſſim viz complerentur. Angli accepta clade (cujus 
« ante meminimus) apud Aberdoniam ira perciti, com- 
» plures Aberdonenſium trucidant ; urbem, ſimulatque 
« Pontificis et Canonicorum des, omni ſupellectili popula- 
« tus incendunt. Arſit Aberdonia ſex dies, lugubre intuen- 
« tibus ſpectaculum. Pepercere hoſtes templis, pietate 
* mot, religioſorum quoque Abbatyc, cuſtodibus adhibitis, 


ne 


\ 
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ne torribus faculiſve vento per atra adtis, qui tum forte 
« vehemens erat admodum, quid damni paterentur. Fuit 
« annus quo Aberdonia funeſtam hanc cladem accepit, a 


_« Chriſto incarnato tertius ſupra milleſimum tercenteſimum 


« triceſimum.“ 


Alſo, in 1336, Edward III. invaded Scotland, and march- 


ed with an army as far northward as Inverneſs, during 


which time the citizens of Aberdeen went out and attacked 
a party of Engliſh forces, who had landed at Dunnottar, 
and killed their General. In revenge of which, Edward, 
upon his return from Inverneſs, made a violent attack upon 
the town of Aberdeen, put the greateſt part of the inhabi- 
tants to the ſword, and again burnt and deſtroyed the town. 
At which time, as well as the 1333, all the more ancient 


charters and records belonging to the community, (a few ex- 

cepted) were loſt. Some years afterwards, the town was re- 
built of new, and conſiderably enlarged, particularly toward 

the hills, upon which the principal part of it now ſtands, 


viz. the Woolman-hull, St Catharine's-hill, the Port-hill, 
and Caſtle-hill, (the old town having lain along the Green 
and Shiprow, &c. eaſtwards), and in this the citizens were 
greatly aſſiſted by King David Bruce, for their ſteady loyal- 
ty and attachment both to himſelf and his father; and the 
ſame King David reſided for ſome time at Aberdeen, where 
he erected a mint, as appears from ſome pieces of money 
coined there; and the whole town, after being rebuilt as 
above, was afterwards called the New Town of Aberdeen, 
in contra - diſtinction to the Old, which had been burnt down. 


Boece, who likewiſe gives an account of the laſt, as well as 


the former burning of the town, thus relates the ſecond, 


Viz. © King Edward, dradand to tyne all the ſtrength of 
Scotland, came with XLM men to the relief of the Caſtle 


# of Lochendors; and after he had ſtuffed it with proviſions, 
% he 
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he came with bloody ſword through Murray; and on his 


ce returning to Mar, he burnt the town of Aberdeen.” 


In 1411, Donald, the Chief of the Iſles, with an army of 


nis countrymen, having made an attack, and ſeized upon 

Roſs and Murray, proceeded ſouthwards as far as Strath- 
bogie, and threatened to invade Aberdeen; the citizens, to 
a conſiderable number, along with Robert Davidſon, their 
then Provoſt, being joined by the Earl of Marr, and many 
of the nobility and gentry of Angus, Mearns, and Aber- 
deenſhire, went northward in ſearch of Donald and his for- 
ces, and came up with them at a ſmall village called Har- 
law, about fixteen Engliſh miles from Aberdeen, where 
there enſued a moſt deſperate and bloody battle, which con- 
tinued with great fury until night ſeparated them ; and each 
party claimed the victory. Many were lain in this battle 

on both ſides, particularly Provoſt Davidſon, and a conſi- 
derable number of the principal citizens of Aberdeen. 

In September 1644, during the time of the civil wars, 
the Marquis of Montroſe, with an army of about 2000 men, 
having approached the town of Aberdeen, and ſummoned 
it to ſurrender to him, the Magiſtrates, after adviſing 
with Lord Burleigh, who then commanded in the town a 
force nearly equal in number to the aſſailants, refuſed to 
give up the town, upon which a battle enſued within half 
an Engliſh mile of the town, at a place called the Crab- 
fone, near to the Juſtice-mills, where Montroſe prevailed, 
and many of the principal citizens were killed. 


The city of Aberdeen has received various grants from 


fourteen different Sovereigns of Scotland, from King Wil- 
liam the Lyon, downward to King James VI. incluſive, all 
_ extant in the town's chartulary. And in 1638, the whole 
of theſe preceding grants and charters were, by a charter 
from King Charles I. not only ratified and confirmed, but 
alſo the burgh was of new erected. And by the fame 


charter, 
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charter, the Provoſt and Bailies are created and conſtituted 
Sheriffs, Coroners, and Juſtices of the Peace, within the 
burgh, and whole bounds of the freedom. lands. The Pro- 
voſt being named Sheriff and Coroner- principal, and the 


four Bailies, Sheriffs and Coroners-depute; which ſeveral 


offices of Sheriffs and Juſtices of the Peace, the Magiſtrates 
of Aberdeen have been in the conffant practice of exerci- 
ſing to the preſent day, in all cauſes coming before them in 
theſe capacities, and of holding quarter-ſefſions for the burgh, 
in the ſame manner as the Juſtices of the connty. The 
Magiſtrates have farther granted to them, by ſaid charter, 
the ſame powers, juriſdiction, and authority within the port, 
harbour, and flood-mark of Aberdeen, and whole bounds 
thereof, as well as within the rivers of Dee and Don, to 
the two bridges, as they have within the burgh itſelf and 


liberties, and have always exerciſed that juriſdiction and 


authority accordingly. 

The Town-council and Dean of Guild of Aberdeen have 
likewiſe, by the ſame charter from King Charles I. full 
power and authority committed to them, of viſiting, exami- 
ning, and trying all weights and meaſures uſed in buying 
and ſelling, not only in the town, but alſo throngh the 
whole county of Aberdeen, which they have in like man- 
ner been in the practice of exercifing; and of holding circuit 
and itinerant courts for that purpoſe, in the different princi- 
pal country towns, where any kind of trade or merchandiſe 
is carried on. 

The foreſaid charter and confirmation by King Charles I. 
with the whole other writs and title-deeds therein confirm- 
ed, and rights and privileges thereby granted to the burgh, 
were afterwards ſolemnly ratified by different acts of the Par- 
liament of Scotland, particularly by two acts, in 164 f, and 
1681. a 

From 
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From the 1336, when the town was laſt burnt, to the 
1398, there does not appear to have been any regular public 
records kept; but from the laſt mentioned period to the 


preſent time, (except for about twelve years in the begin- 


ning of the fifteenth century), there is a regular and unin- 


terrupted ſeries of records of the acts and procedure, both of 


the Town-Council and Bailie-courts, all in good order and 


condition, conſiſting of above ſeventy volumes, remaining 


in the town's chartulary, containing, in whole, a * of 
near 400 years. 

The burgh of Aberdeen comprehends but one Faid, 
called St Nicholas, which has no landward or country 
bounds, but is limited to the burgh itſelf, which does not 
extend above two Engliſh miles in circumference, and is 
ſurrounded on all ſides by the pariſh of Old Machar, ex- 
cept towards the eaſt. The Magiſtrates, however, by the 


above charters and acts of Parliament, enjoy and exerciſe 


the ſame powers and juriſdiction as they have within the 
burgh or royalty, over a large tract of land in the neigh- 
bourhood of the town, conſiſting of what is called the liber- 
ties or freedom, which will extend i in circuit from twelve to 
fourteen Engliſh miles. 

_ Before the Reformation, there were ſeveral chapels with- 

in the burgh and royalty annexed to, and dependent upon, 
the pariſh-church, particularly St Mary's Chapel, under the 
Eaſt Church, where the Highland Congregation now meets 


for worſhip ; St Catherine's Chapel, which ſtood upon the 


hill of that name; St Ninian's Chapel, at the Caſtlehill, 
part of which ſtill remains; and St Clement's Chapel at 


Footdee, which has been lately rebuilt, and is ſtill occupied 


as a place of worſhip, under the patronage of the Council. 
There was another chapel, called St John's, fituated 
within the royalty of the burgh, although . without the 
bounds of the pariſh of St Nicholas, upon that croft of 
| land 
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land, called St John's Croft, where the Chapel of Eaſe to 
the pariſh of Old Machar now ſtands, The Magiſtrates 


and Council appear to have purchaſed the patronage of 


St John's, on account of its vicinity to the town, and fitua- 
tion within the royalty. There were likewiſe monaſteries 


of ſeveral different orders of Friars eſtabliſhed in Aberdeen, 


beſide the Trinity or Red Friars already mentioned, viz: 
the Black Friars in the Schoolhill, where Gordon's Hoſpi- 
tal and the Grammar-ſchool now ſtand ; the Carmelite ot 
White Friars, along the ſouth fide of the Green; and the 
Grey Friars, in the Broadgate, where the Meriſchal Col- 
lege and Church are now fituated. 

The number of Advocates, or Lawyets, in Aberdeen; 
under the incorporation charter, will be ſeen from the 
Aberdeen Alrhanackj; although five or fix do not practiſe 
before the Courts, and ſome others are removed from 
town. 


Erection of the ' New Pier, and the great Advantages 


ariſing from it. The New Pier lately erected on the north 


ſide of the entry of the harbour of Aberdeen, and at the 
mouth of the river Dee, extending to 1200 feet in length 
along the fide of that river, and a conſiderable way into the 
ſea, was begun to be built in June 1775, and was finiſhed 


in October 1980, according to a plan furniſhed by John 


| Smeaton, Eſq; engineer; the expence whereof, and of the 
additivns which have been made to it, by his advice and 
directions, fince it was built, particularly a jettie or catch 
pier, for ſheltering the ſhipping within the harbour from 


the violent inrun of the ſea in eaſterly ſtorms, has amounted | 
to about L. 18,000 Sterling. This expence has been de- 


frayed, partly by ſome ſmall funds formerly belonging to 


the harbour, but chiefly will be paid by the doubling of 


the ſhore and harbour dues upon the trade and ſhipping of 
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the place, in conſequence of an a& of Parliament obtained 


for that purpoſe, but without any public aid or contribution 


Whatever. | 5 | 

By the erection of this pier, the navigation channel at 
the entry of the harbour has been deepened and improved 
to a degree much beyond any thing that was previouſly ex- 
peed, although it be 200 feet ſhorter. than Mr Smeaton's 
original plan, which was in whole 1400 feet in length, 
Before erection of the North Pier, the harbour-mouth was 
always very much interrupted, and ſometimes almoſt en- 
tirely ſnut up by a bar, or large bank of ſhifting ſand, upon 
which, at low water, there was ſometimes not above 18 
inches or 2 feet in deepneſs; and at high water, even in 
ſpring-tides, not above 13 feet; and as this bar was fre- 
quently ſhifting and varying its fituation, according as it 
was acted upon by the ſtorms of the ſea or the floods of the 
river, few ſhipping were in ſafety to take the harbour until 
firſt it was ſounded by a pilot, and the fituation of the bar, 
as well as the deepneſs of water, aſcertained ; whereas, 
fince the North Pier was built, ſmall veſſels, drawing or 
8 feet, have come into the harbour at low-water ; and at 


high - water, on ſpring-tides, there is now from 18 to 20 feet 


in deepneſs at the entry, as the former bar, or bank of ſand, 


is now, by the confinement of the river, and the increaſed 


velocity of the current, carried out into the ſea at leaft a 
quarter of a mile farther than it formerly was; fo that we 


now ſee veſſels of conſiderable burden, in the violence of 


a ſtorm blowing right upon the land, making for and ſailing 
into the harbour with ſafety, even without the aſſiſtance of 
any pilot, which no ſhip could have before attempted, with- 
out the greateſt danger of being wrecked on the bar, or 
{ome part of the adjacent coaſt. 


The 
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We Battery, c.— The batteries erected by the town in 
1581 and 1782, for defence of the harbour and ſhipping, 


have coft about L. 1200; and they have mounted upon 


them ten new iron cannon,” twelve pounders, The town 
have likewiſe two braſs field-pieces, three pounders, with 


a proportionable quantity of ſhot, amunition and laboratory 


ſtores. They have alſo 400 ſtand of ſmall arms, or muſ- 
kets, depoſited in the town's armory, and kept always in 
excellent order by a tradeſman, who has a yearly _F for 
that purpoſe. 


07 the Municipal Form of Government, or Set of the Burgh. 
With reſpe& to the preſent municipal conſtitution and 
form of government of the burgh of Aberdeen, which has 
now ſubſiſted, and been invariably obſerved, for no leſs than 
two centuries downward to this day, it is founded chiefly 
upon the acts of Parliament 1469 and 1474, by which © All 
« officers and Members of the Councils of Burghs are ap- 
“ pointed to be annually elected: That the Auld Coun- 
& cil of the town ſhall chuſe the New in fic number as ac- 
« cords to it: And that the New and Auld Councils to- 
« gether ſball chuſe all the ſaid officers : That the craft 
« ſhall chuſe a perſon of their number, that ſhall alſo have 
« vote in the election of theſe officers : And that four 
« worthy perſons of the Auld Council for the year before 


„ ſhall'be choſen yearly to fit with the New Council.” 


It appears, however, that theſe acts of Parliament were 
not in any part obſerved by the Town- Council of Aber- 
deen for above 120 years after they were paſſed, On the 
contrary, they perſiſted in following what they called the 
ancient form of government, and auld conſuetude of the 


burgh, by which it appears, that the number of the mem- 
bers of Council often fluctuated and varied very much, from 


20 to 365 and that, when once they were e elected or aſſum- 
| ed, 


e n n 
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ed, they were in general contitmed during their life, or ſo 
long as they did not differ with the perſons who had aſſum- 
ed them: And that the five firſt Magiſtrates, or officers of 
the burgh, viz. the Provoſt (for many years ſtyled Alder. 
man) and the four Bailies, were alone elected annually at 
head-coutts of the citizens, called Curie Capreales, although 
ſometimes without mentioning by whom the election even 
of theſe officers was made, but for the moſt patt expreſſed 
to be, Cam communi omnium burgenfiurn conſenſu, aſſenſu, et 
voto; which election, however, was · certainly equally illegal, 
and againſt the direction of the acts of * as the 
continuing the members for life. | 
This ancient cuſtom was at laſt, in 1596, openly challen- 
ged and complained upon as arbitrary and illegal, by a Mr 
John Cheyne, then a member of Council, who infiſted that 


they ſhould make an annual election, in terms of theſe ſta - 


tutes, which they not only refuſed to comply with, but ex- 
pelled Mr Cheyne from the Council, as \ perſon unfit and 
improper to be of their number. | 


He was, however, ſoon joined by a Mr Ewen, and many 


other burgeſſes of equally patriotic principles, who raiſed a 


proſecution ayainſt the Magiſtrates and Council before the 
Courts of Seſſion and Exchequer, with concourſe of his 


Majeſty's Advocate, for obliging them to comply with the 
terms of the foreſaid ſtatutes. The conſequence whereof 
was, that the Council at laſt, in October 1 591, (after la- 
menting the fall of what they declared to be the auld con- 
ſuetude and ancient form of government of the burgh) 
agreed to follow the directions of ſaid ſtatutes, and accord- 
ingly made an election in the terms thereof for the follow- 
ing year, ending at Michaelmas 1592. 

It appears, however, that Mr Cheyne, and his aſſociates, 


did not get into power upon the new conſtitution, which 
they had the werit to produce ; and that, at the enſuing 


Michaelmnas 
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Michaelmas election, they aſſembled in arms in different 
parts of the 3 on purpoſe to overawe the proceed 
ings of the Council. For compoſing of which violent 
animoſities, a conference enſued between a certain number 
of the Council and the leaders of the citizens. The reſult 
whereof happily produced a ſubmiſſion by the ſeveral par- 
ties concerned, of all the matters in diſpute betwixt them, 


to his Majeſty King James VI. as overſman, and twelve 
| others as arbitrators : Who, by a decreet-arbitral, of date 
the 7th of December 1592, ſubſcribed by them and the 
parties themſelves, in teſtimony of their approbation, fixed 


and appointed the Magiſtrates and Council for that year, 
ending at Michaelmas 1593, by name, conſiſting of nineteen 


perſons, viz. ſeventeen guild-brethren and two craftſmen : 


And decerned and appointed that the acts of Parliament 
concerning the election of Magiſtrates, Council, and Office- 
men within burgh, ſhould . be preciſely obſerved in all 


time thereafter. 


This decreet-arbitral was, in a few tem ah its date, 
read, and unanimouſly ratified. by the whole burgeſſes and 
citizens of the jtown, convened together for the purpoſe, 
who, at ſame time, ſolemnly fwore to obtemper and obey 
the ſaid decreet thereafter in all points. And which, with 
another decreet-arbitral, pronounced by the Commiſſioners 


of Boroughs in July 1596, finding the craftſmen entitled to 


ten votes in the annual election of the Magiſtrates, Dean of 
Guild, and Treaſurer, form together what is now called the 
ſet, or municipal conſtitution of this burgh, which has been 


uniformly obſerved as an invariable rule and ſtandard in the 


annual election of the Magiſtrates and Council to this day.] 
By it, the conſtituent members of the Town-Council con- 
fiſt of nineteen in number, ſeventeen whereof are guild- 


brethren, and two of them deacons of crafts : F our of the 
only are continued by election for 
quother | 
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another year, and the remaining alten members are annu- 
ally changed and gg out: And all of them are yearly eleQ. 
ed, without any preference or diſcrimination, from a roll or 
- liſt of the whole burgeſſes of guild in town, and of the fix 
deacons of trades, previouſly made up for the purpoſe, from 
which the leets of the new Council are taken, and deter- 
mined always according to the majority of votes of the 
Council upon the day of the annual election, which is hel 
"wu the Wedneſday preceding Michaelmas day. 
After election of the nineteen members of the new Coun- 
cil, the Magiſtrates, and other office-bearers for the enſuing 
year, are elected the ſame day out of the ſeventeen Mer- 
chant-Counſellors, by the majority of votes of the new and 
old Councils together, and fix deacons of crafts, conſiſting 
of forty perſons in whole, viz. thirty guild-brethren and ten 
craftſmen; and in caſe of an equality of votes in any of the 
ſteps of election, the Provoſt, or ſenior Magiſtrate preſent, 
has a deciſive or caſting vote, beſide his own Individual n_ 
Poe voice. 
In caſe of any of the thirty guild. brethren or ten tradeſ- 
men being abſent from the election, the Town-Council and 
the Craftſmen are reſpe&fully authoriſed by the ſet, to eleft 
any other qualified perſons of the claſs, to ſupply the place 
of and vote for ſuch abſents. Upon the whole, it is belie- 
ved, from a comparative examination, that the preſent mu- 
' nicipal conftitution, or ſet of this burgh, will be found not 
only to be a perfect contraſt to its on more arbitrary and 
ancient ſyſtem of government, but alſo to be much more 
liberal and free than moſt of the other royal boroughs of 
Scotland. Becauſe, in many of them, ſome of the members 
of Council, and even Magiſtrates, do till continue in office 
during life, or ſo long as they agree with the party in 
ower. And in others, ſeveral of the members of Council 


are entitled to keep their ſeats without election for a ſecond 
| year, 
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year, in conſequence of their having enjoyed certain offices 
for the preceding. Whereas, in Aberdeen, every Magi- 
irate and member of Council, even the old four, muſt be 
annually elected, without regard to any office which they 


may have formerly held ; and fifteen of the whole number | 


are yearly changed and go out. 


NV B. The ſabliance of the principal hiſtorical facts con. 

_ tained in the above narrative (which do not appear in any 
of the town's records) are taken from a ſmall treatiſe, en- 
titled, © A Survey of the City of Aberdeen,” printed and 


been held, and appears to be authentic, except in point of 
chronology, and to correſpond in all the eſſential facts with 
the other authors cited and referred to by him, viz, Camb- 
den, Spotiſwood, Fordan, and Boece's hiſtories. 
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: Building of the Bridges of Dom and Dux. 
3 . Bridge of Don.—Ia 1281, Henry Cheyne (nephew of 
d John Comyn, who was killed by Robert Bruce at Dumfries 
K in 1305), ſucceeded to the biſhoprick of Aberdeen. After 
© _ © Comyn's death, Biſhop Cheyne, from his being ſo near a 
e- relation to Comyn, as well as many others in Scotland, were 
u- greatly enraged at Robert Bruce upon account of Comyn's 
ot death, and openly eſpouſed the intereſt and party of the 
ad Comyns. For this reaſon, after Robert Bruce became ſet- 
re. tled in the Throne and Government, Biſhop Cheyne was 
of | obliged to fly into England, and remain there for ſeveral 
era | years, during which time the revenues of his biſhoprick re- 
5 mained unapplied. But King Robert, havin g been after- 
in wards reconciled to Biſhop Cheyne, was pleaſed to allow him 
ic do return and poſſeſs the ſee of Aberdeen as formerly. The 
ond — was ſo happy upon his being again received into the 
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publiſhed in 1685, to all appearance by a burgeſs or citizen, 
under the ſignature of Philo Politicus, which has always 
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1 s favour, nt upon his return home, he, wich the Cons 
currence and approbation of his Sovereign, applied the whole 
rents of his biſhoprick, which, during his abſence in Eng. 
land, had accumulated to a confiderable fam, towards build- 
ing the bridge over Don, of one large Gothic arch, where it 
now ſtands, upon the great high-road leading northward 
from Aberdeen: ; and it appears to have been built about the 

year 1320. Biſhop Cheyne died in 1329. 


Bridge of Dee. — Biſhop William Elphinſton left a confi. 
| derable legacy to build a bridge over the river Dee, near 

Aberdeen, as well as for the erection of an Univerſity at Old 
Aberdeen, where the Biſhop's Cathedral ſtood, but died in 
I514, before any thing was done in the building of the 
bridge. Gavin Dunbar, ſon to Sir James Dunbar of Cum- 
nock, by Elifabeth daughter of the Earl of Sutherland, and 
uncle to Gavin Dunbar, Archbiſhop of Glaſgow, having 
ſucceeded to the biſhoprick of Aberdeen in 1518, he ſoon 
thereafter cauſed collect and receive the money which had 
been left by Biſhop Elphinſton for the building of this 
bridge ; and having alſo contributed himſelf a confiderable 
ſum of money to that work, he cauſed ere the greateſt part 
of the bridge where it now ſtands, of ſeven arches, about the 
year 1530, although it was not finiſhed till after his death. 
This bridge having gone into decay about the year 1720, 
it was rebuilt out of the funds belonging to itſelf by the Ma- 
giſtrates and Town-Council of Aberdeen from 1720 to 1724, 
and is at this day one of the neateſt and beſt ſet down bridges 
to the river of os in a Scotland. | 


* 


